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A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT THE NEW GOD. 


By GRANT MORGAN. 


**C‘\UPPOSE that even now a faith 
were stirring in the depths of 
the crowd unconscious.” 

In a recent letter to Heywood 
Broun’s column in the New York 
World, William Rose Benét quotes 
this question from the program of 
the play called Nirvana. He goes 
on by way of comment to say, 
“There is a religious need in most 
of us to-day that stings us inter- 
mittently like a gadfly.... What 
can any of us do except talk about 
it?” 

That Mr. Benét knows whereof he 
speaks seems to need no proof. He 
himself observed how often the gad- 
fly had stung Broun during the past 
year. Readers of that columnist’s 
writing can recall the fact that his 
religious gropings extend over a de- 
cidedly longer period. Only a day 
or two before the appearance of Mr. 
Benét’s letter another critic of the 


I. 


World staff, Alexander Woollcott, 
spoke of this “godless age” in ac- 
cents closely resembling despair. 
The signs are, indeed, manifold of a 
stirring of religious longings among 
writers and dramatists. Were they 
limited to this class, however, the 
general public would be likely to 
hear little of it. Most professional 
writers have to deal with subjects 
of interest to their readers, or starve. 
Is not this the excuse given for much 
of the trash, and worse, that appears 
daily? The amount of general in- 
terest in any matter may be well 
said to vary in direct proportion to 
the space allotted to it by writers 
and publishers. 

Judged by this test, religious in- 
terest is widespread in this “godless 
age.” Neither Teapot Dome in all 
its glory nor the Aluminum affair 
could hope to vie with the Modern- 
ist-Fundamentalist row. The mere 
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dismissal of Dr. Fosdick from a 
Fifth Avenue pulpit not only oc- 
cupied headlines in all the metro- 
politan dailies, but reached the 
readers of the small town papers 
and country weeklies in every State 
of the Union. Heywood Broun is 
authority for the statement that it 
would take a deal of drag to crowd 
out Bishop Manning’s utterances 
from the front pages. 

Many of the better grade of maga- 
zines and periodicals run religious 
articles from time to time, while 
some have even regular departments 
given over to this one subject. Any 
well-written article on _ religion 
stands a very good chance of ac- 
ceptance at the editorial desk. As 
for books, their sale is beyond be- 
lief. Sermons, apologetics, devo- 
tional treatises, Bibles, prayer 
books, and even theology go to 
make up a huge mass of eagerly 
That 


devoured printed matter. 
Papini’s Life of Christ was for sev- 
eral seasons one of the best sellers 
tells an eloquent story. 

America is interested in religion. 


There is no doubt about it. And it 
is an interest so keen that even pub- 
lications with a bit of religious 
antipathy cannot keep away entirely 
from the subject. The American 
Mercury may serve as an illustra- 
tion. One naturally includes among 
its clientele as large a proportion of 
the cynically minded and free 
thinking as is to be found anywhere 
in the land. Yet it could be proved, 
undoubtedly, by counting the num- 
ber of references to it, that religion 
is a matter of high importance to 
this section of American readers. 
For not only is there usually an ar- 
ticle on the subject, but it must be 
constantly referred to, favorably or 
otherwise, in the editorials, book re- 
views, and above all in that unique 


institution, “Americana.” In other 
words, Mercury readers, like the 
rest of humankind, are incurably 
interested in religion. They can 
love it or hate it; practice it or 
scorn it: one thing they cannot do 
and that is leave it alone. 


II. 


The question asked by the play,— 
whether there is now a faith stirring 
in the depths of the crowd uncon- 
scious, is neither new nor is its an- 
swer. The question has been asked 
whenever men have found them- 
selves at sea in the matter of 
where they came from and whither 
they are going. And beneath the 
surface the only answer has been 
one of faith. 

Faith, in the definition of Mr. 
Mencken, is but a bridge crossing 
the gap in our knowledge. Dr. Fos- 
dick says it is the mainspring of all 
high moral and spiritual endeavor. 
As a matter of plain fact is it not 
just the answer to man’s soul- 
hunger? It may be true that we 
ascribe less to direct divine agency 
as our knowledge increases, but 
none the less the religious emotion 
seeks to be fed, in the educated, as 
well as in the ignorant. Professor 
James claimed that the hunger in 
him was nil and at the same time 
fed his religious curiosity with one 
of the most exhausting studies of re- 
ligious phenomena. Perhaps he lost 
the wood for the trees. On the same 
faculty with him at Harvard sat Dr. 
Dwight, an eminent anatomist 
whose breadth of learning in no way 
prevented his becoming a Catholic, 
and a practicing one at that. 

Tertullian described what he 
called the “anima naturaliter chris- 
tiana,” the naturally Christian soul. 
James called the naturally religious 
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person a mystic, unless the religion 
took an extreme form, when he was 
wont to use the term psychopathic. 
By whatever name, there seems to 
be in every man a spiritual or 
religious faculty which comes to 
consciousness at some time or 
other in his life. In some it is 
more marked than in others. Some 
will encourage it until it becomes 
a predominating part of the char- 
acter, while others may ignore 
or suppress it until it is a forgotten 
factor. This faculty grows by nour- 
ishment and perishes from starva- 
tion. It may be distorted and 
twisted, or it may be sane and 
wholesome, as in the case of any 
other emotion. Many who have 
neglected this side of their nature 
have come to believe that they never 
possessed it. Others have gone 
about deliberately to extinguish 
what, for some reason, they have 
disliked. But the fact remains that 
man is a religious animal, and given 
the proper kind of religious food, he 
will take to it as naturally as he 
does to that of the body. 


III. 


Now, while religious interest is as 
much in evidence to-day as ever, it 
may be questioned whether religion 


is equally so. What we seem to 
find is rather a _ dissatisfaction 
among men that they should have 
religious yearnings which at the 
same time seem to have no proper 
object. The hunger seems to imply 
the food. No food that they have 
tasted is worthy of the name. 

Mr. Benét wants to know if there 
is not a new faith stirring. Dr. 
Parrish writing in The American 
Mercury says we need a new God. 
Indeed so strongly do we need Him, 
he tells us, that we must create Him 


to fit our own ideas of what He ought 
to be. As Dr. Parrish’s complaints 
against the older conceptions of God 
are well in line with the bulk of 
current objection, his suggestions 
may be examined with some profit. 
When that is done I think I may 
say in all modesty that what we 
need is not a new idea of God but 
to find the God about whom so 
many things are being said. Men 
need God and nothing less will sat- 
isfy that yearning. 

Further, I am not ashamed to say 
that God can be found best, and is 
being found best, in the most an- 
cient of the Christian churches. 
And very good evidence in proof of 
this assertion lies in the fact that in 
the Catholic Church alone is there to 
be found none of the religious un- 
rest, none of the demand for re- 
statement of dogma, none of the cry 
for a new God, that is tearing at the 
vitals of the other bodies. 

It is a good deal to ask readers of 
The American Mercury to think 
well of an organization supposed to 
be so outworn, so obscurantist, so 
autocratic, so out of sympathy with 
the spirit of this scientific age, as 
the Catholic Church is alleged to be. 
Nevertheless, considering their in- 
corrigible interest in religion, they 
may well be willing to lend an ear 
to any slight discussion that throws 
light on the perennial youth of 
Rome. As Mr. Benét has said, 
“What can we do but talk about 
it?” 


IV. 


In the first place, the very idea 
of our creating a new God in our 
own image and likeness is a patent 
absurdity. Dr. Parrish has said we 
must believe in our God. True 
enough. But we cannot believe in 
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the supernatural power of a thing 
of our own creation. As well ask 
us to carve an image, call it God, 
and worship it. A reasonable man 
can no more worship the product 
of his brain than that of his hands. 
The critics claim that the Catholic 
God is an invention of the theolo- 
gians. What theologians? When? 
Where? If the critics know, and 
can prove the assumption, then the 
end of our worship is at hand. For 
it is as silly of me to worship an 
image made by my neighbor as one 
made by myself. 

The first and foremost thing 
about the God of the Catholics is 
that He is not the work of their 
hands, nor of the hands of any other 
human being so far as they can 
learn. Quite to the contrary, this 
God is taught to them by the Church 
which takes the place on earth of 
the God-Man, Jesus Christ. Every 


approved statement made of that 
God by the theologians must be 
traceable, by documentary evidence 
or tradition, to the infallible Source 


of truth, Christ Himself. That is 
why Catholics accept as true, state- 
ments about God that Dr. Parrish 
and the Modernists cannot. Catholics 
know that the moment they take it 
upon themselves to form their own 
opinions about God, instead of ac- 
cepting what has been delivered to 
them, they are making an image of 
their own. When they observe hard 
sayings in the teaching of the 
Church about Him, they know that 
they must accept them. God is as 
He is, apart from what humans may 
think of Him. They cannot wor- 
ship their own handiwork. 

Old style Protestantism was wont 
to meet theological difficulties by 
claiming an infallible Bible. Now 
that they are realizing the hopeless- 
ness of the Bible as the sole crite- 


rion, their faith is being rapidly un- 
dermined. What they will have left 
after they have cut away completely 
from their old method of defense, 
and have, accordingly, felt free to 
change God to suit their own ideas, 
may be seen from a glance at one 
church in this country, the Unita- 
rians. A little over a century ago 
their revolt against slavery to the 
Bible attracted widespread atten- 
tion, though the movement was im- 
itated very little beyond the borders 
of New England. At first, its lead- 
ers were men of high intellectual 
powers and courage, and the proph- 
ecies were that this movement 
would engulf American Protestant- 
ism. After all this time the answer 
of America to the Unitarian claim 
that theirs is a reasonable God ap- 
pears to be, “What of it?” In all 
Manhattan there are exactly three 
Unitarian churches, if the Commun- 
ity Church be still included. The 
combined children in their three 
church schools would not equal two 
hundred. And New York is the rule 
rather than the exception, outside 
of Boston. Less than one per cent 
of our population is able to muster 
any enthusiasm over the “reason- 
able” God. Is it likely the churches 
will improve their case by turning 
out the Holy Trinity and introduc- 
ing the Unitarian monad? 


V. 


“The new God must be immanent 
and not afar off in the sky.” Thus 
the critic. To find out where the 
immanent God is worshiped just 
drop in at a convent or seminary 
chapel any morning around five 
o’clock and watch a Catholic com- 
munity at meditation. Make a study 
of the methods evolved by the 
masters of the spiritual life for 
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teaching novices how to make real 
to themselves the eternal presence 
of God. The morning begun with 
meditation is intended to be fol- 
lowed by a day during which at no 
time is the divine presence to be 
forgotten. “Learn to practice the 
presence of God,” is the constant 
repetition of the novice master. 

“God must be a_ seven-day-a- 
week God.” Only the Protestants 
make Sunday the only day of wor- 
ship. Mass is celebrated daily in 
every church with a resident priest 
and invariably there will be some 
of the faithful on hand not only to 
attend the service but also to receive 
Holy Communion. And even during 
the busy parts of the day, Catholic 
churches are seldom empty. 

Again the critic: “And God must 
reach into every activity of man.” 
And so He does. Every Catholic 
prayer book at morning prayers has 
the worshiper begin each day with 
an offering to God of all the 
thoughts, words, and actions of the 
rest of the day. And so true is it 
that Catholic teaching pierces into 
every human act that it is more 
usual to hear the Church criticized 
for too much, not too little, interfer- 
ence with the individual’s affairs. 

“There can be no hell,” and with 
this criticism must be coupled the 
other demand, “justice must be 
done.” This is like saying men 
must obey the law of God but that 
nothing will happen to them if they 
do not. This is not the place for an 
apologetic on the doctrine of hell; 
suffice it to say that hell never oc- 
cupies the horrible prominence in 
the Catholic mentality that is com- 
mon enough among evangelicals. 
For the Catholic, hell is merely a last 
incentive toward the avoidance of 
evil. It is the love of God that is 
the constant preoccupation. 


“He must be the God of rich and 
poor, high and low.” Matthew Ar- 
nold conceded this when he wrote 
that of each Protestant sect some 
peculiar or provincial note could be 
named. But of Catholicism—one 
could think only of “the pell-mell 
of all the men and women in Shake- 
speare’s plays.” A Catholic does 
not have to be able to read, write, 
sing, or talk, to lead his religious 
life. The Mass and the Rosary are 
within the reach of the lowest men- 
talities. But there is room enough in 
Catholic speculative theology to give 
exercise to the mightiest of intel- 
lects. And if the poor and simple 
seem to have anthropomorphic 
ideas of God, so must the most 
learned. Neither Dr. Parrish nor 
Dr. Fosdick can contemplate infin- 
ity in its essence, and the words 
they use, the prayers they say, will 
be always but the poorest approach 
to the sublime reality. 


VI. 


There is one last point upon 
which agree all those who are eager 
for a new God to grow out of Chris- 
tianity. That is that we have too 
much of the religion about Jesus 
and not enough of the religion of 
Jesus. And then they immediately 
go on to tell us what the religion 
about Jesus is. He was a man of 
high moral and spiritual life, who 
was not God, but was nearer to Him 
than we are. Also, though a Gali- 
lean Jew of nineteen centuries ago, 
He had none of the superstitions 
of His age. If He spoke of hell it 
was with a spiritual or symbolical 
meaning. In fact, Jesus was really 
a Modernist. As though anyone 
could possibly imagine Modernism 
sweeping away the philosophies of 
Greece and Rome, facing the lions 
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of the amphitheater, converting the 
barbarian hordes of Europe, or tak- 
ing the place in medieval Europe of 
the vanished Roman state. The 
Christianity that conquered the 
world had to have a driving power 
that has never been equaled. It had 
to be a religion whose followers 
were ready to suffer and die for it. 
They would not have been willing 
to do this for a mere Galilean phil- 
osopher who was executed for hav- 
ing aroused the ire of the Jewish 
priests. The religion of Jesus, 
and the religion about Jesus, if 
they can be worked out at all, have 
to come from the traditions, written 
and oral, that were left behind Him. 
The Catholic Church was the body 
which received and preserved all 
that the world knows of Jesus and 
is consequently the only body, as 
Compton Mackenzie has said, that 
can effect the proper synthesis. 

As for the religion about Jesus 
and about God, that is the one thing 
one never hears the end of in 
Protestant churches. The orthodox 
spend most of their time affirming 
His divinity; the unorthodox deny, 
and the timid camouflage. Reli- 
gious curiosity may feed on this, 
but religious hunger never. The 
last requires a food nothing short 
of the Deity itself. As St. Augus- 
tine’s familiar words have it, “Our 
hearts were made for Thee, O God, 
and never can they rest until they 
rest in Thee.” 

Some years ago a young Western 
school teacher came East for gradu- 
ate work at Teachers’ College. She 
had been “doing” churches. The 
columns, tapestries, and chapels of 
St. John the Divine had delighted 
her soul. The altars of the Chapel 
of the Intercession had filled her 
with admiration. The architectural 
genius of Goodhue, at St. Thomas’s, 


was a source of wonder. And then 
she went over to St. Patrick’s, with 
the intention of “doing” that, as she 
had the others. Just inside the 
swinging doors she stopped short, 
caught her breath, and went out 
again. 

“I could not go in there gazing 
around where all those people were 
praying. It would have seemed 
sacrilegious.” 

No religion about Jesus there. 
The kneeling figures were talking 
to Jesus. The dogmatic guaran- 
tees of the authoritative Church of 
Rome had delivered them from 
theological bickerings and freed 
their souls for the real business of 
religion. They had not been fed on 
mighty pulpit orations expounding 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation Sunday after Sunday. 
The general run of the preaching 
they had listened to was of the sort 
the Protestants are likely to scoff 
at. Catholic sermons are mainly 
simple exhortations to the faithful 
to make use of the means for ap- 
proach to God which the Church 
provides them with. 

In Gamaliel Bradford’s Wives is 
a sketch of Mrs. Lincoln, in which 
the author remarks discerningly on 
the solitude of Lincoln himself. His 
solitude was never pierced by the 
closest intimate, not even by his 
wife. To some extent this feeling of 
loneliness is common to all men. 
So marked was it in Newman that 
early in his life he said there were 
but two realities for him, God and 
himself. God is the only One man 
can take with him into this sanc- 
tuary, untrodden by another’s foot. 
And the man who has not found a 
God to walk with him as the com- 
panion of his solitude must feel in- 
termittently that there is something 
gravely missing in his life. 
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The reason, I think, there is so 
much restlessness among Protes- 
tants to-day is that their churches 
substitute sermons and ceremonies, 
choirs and cantatas, for the eternal 
God. Those who have thrown off 
their churches and struck out for 
themselves have not thereby escaped 
the religious craving that dieth not. 
And the reason Rome alone is able 
to fill the souls of her people is be- 
cause she keeps on steadily at the 
one job of religion, that of dispens- 
ing the means for finding God. 

Of course there are the apos- 
tates. Dreiser and George Moore 
cannot abide the Catholic Church. 
No more could Luther, nor Henry 
VIII., nor Elizabeth. Look over the 
list, from Judas to the latest Unita- 
rian acquisition from Rome, and 
not one could say that he left the 
Church because he could not find 
God there. A priest who has found 
the life of celibacy too much for 
him can invent enough excuses for 
getting out. So can divorced people 


who wish to remarry. So too can 
those who find intolerable the 
Church’s teaching on the subject 
of birth control. In short, the rebels 
against Catholicism are invariably 
driven out by the rules of moral 
theology, or ecclesiastical discipline. 
I have known many apostates, but 
never a one who would not confess 
that in leaving Rome he had lost 
something he knew could never be 
regained. The apostate does not 
yearn for a higher spiritual life. He 
yearns for something quite other- 
wise and realizes that the price he 
must pay is the loss of that access 
to God which can be found only in 
the Church. The point is that he is 
willing to pay the price. 

For those who really want God, 
and are not merely afflicted with re- 
ligious curiosity, the apostate ap- 
pears as a fearful warning. The 
price for God may seem hard to 


pay. Man expects to pay for every- 
thing else, why not for God, and in 
proportion? 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 


Look upon our world, Saint Francis, 
From thy high celestial spheres, 

We have need of thee as ever, 

After seven hundred years! 


See, in widow weeds still mourning, 
Lady Poverty, thy bride, 

Her whom men, unjustly scorning, 
Flee in dread or else deride. 


Look upon our world, Saint Francis, 
Where thy memory is blessed, 

Yet where not a soul would know thee, 
Shouldst thou, come as beggar dressed. 


Stranger wouldst thou be and lonely, 
Knocking at our doors for dole. 

For we recognize thee only 

Radiant in thine aureole. 


Look upon us from thy glory— 
For we are the poor below— 
While we tell again thy story 
Of seven hundred years ago! 


* * * 


Assisi, Assisi, queen of Italian towns, 

That the Spoleto valley like a rare jewel crowns! 

The mountains above it have looked upon a Saint, 

Their olive groves and vineyards have freshened him when faint. 


Assisi, Assisi, what if your trade is past? 

What if your mansions crumble? One treasure you hold fast: 
You stand on the land that the blessed Francis trod, 

You sheltered once the cradle of the gentle man of God. 


* * * 
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Madonna Pica, kindly dame, 

A little son had born, 

When to her door a pilgrim came, 
To ask for alms one morn, 


(To ask for alms, as would one day, 
With proud humility, 

That son upon his saintly way!) 
And begged the babe to see. 


The servant ousted him in scorn, 
But he would clamor still, 

Till Pica sent her babe newborn, 
His longing to fulfill. 


The pilgrim took the babe straightway 
Into his arms and cried: 

“Two little boys are born to-day, 

Upon this countryside. 


“And one the worst of men shall be, 
And one the best of all!” 

(Small wonder that this prophecy 
The mother should recall!) 


Now Pietro Bernardone yearned 

With joy to see his son, 

And from far towns in France returned 
To greet his little one; 


Then on the child bestowed the name 
“Francesco” for the land 

Whence he from trading journey came, 
With profit wisely planned. 


Young Francis grew into a lad 

Who won him friends by storm, 
Through one great treasure that he had— 
A merry heart and warm. 


With blithe companions, day and night 
He spent in song and play, 

In jest and folly found delight, 

In raiment rich and gay. 
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A spendthrift, he would give and give. 
(What has he given since!) 

“Not like a merchant’s son you live,” 
They said, “but like a prince.” 


Thus, singing like a troubadour, 
He went his jocund way, 

Nor did the sorrows of the poor 
His merrymaking stay. 


One day a beggar asked for alms, 
Just “for the love of God!” 

And Francis felt uneasy qualms: 
“Now this indeed is odd— 


“If some one came and in the name 
Of some great count or lord 

Had asked a gift, were it not shame 
To send him off, abhorred? 


“Now in the name of heaven’s King 
To me there cometh one— 

And I, most despicable thing, 

What should I not have done?” 


Thus seed were sown, but not yet grown 
The flowers that from them sprang; 
For still the world his heart would own 
And lure him with its clang. 


In war time into prison hurled, 
He suffered no dismay: 

“I know that I by all the world 
Shall be revered one day!” 


Strange prophecy! And yet when free, 
To pleasure he returned, 

Until in a grave malady 

His blood with fever burned. 


From pain and hearts with anguish faint, 
The flowers of passion spring: 

Then in his soul was born the Saint, 
Still weak and faltering. 
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Once, feasting with his comrades’ flock, 
A rapture drew his mind aside. 

Then his companions all would mock: 
“Our Francis thinks to take a bride!” 












“Indeed, a bride I go to woo; 
More rich and beautiful is she 

Than any dreams revealed to you: 
The blesséd Lady Poverty.” 











In San Damiano church he prayed. 
A voice rose from the Crucified: 

“Seest thou not, Francis, how decayed 
This house is wherein I abide— 







“Go and restore it!”—All was still; 
And Francis, trembling in his heart, 
Then fervently replied: “I will!” 
And rose, upon his task to start. 






(Was not the house fallen in decay 
The universal church, and he— 
Saint Francis, should he not one day 
Her high and potent buttress be?) 






The chapel therewith to repair, 

Unto the priest he gave his gold, 
And stripped of goods and garments bare, 
No more possessions he would hold. 









Set erent I) 


And now he died unto the world, 
And now he lived unto the Christ. 

But stones and curses soon were hurled 
At him whom once the world enticed. 











For “Pazzo—madman!” cried the mob, 
And kindled high his father’s ire. 
Pursuit and capture could not rob 
The zealot of his heart’s desire. 










He fled—in but a tunic clad, 
Nor scorned to do the lowliest task. 
No gold, no scrip, no staff he had: 
For beggar’s alms he stooped to ask. 
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If to the shores of Galilee 

The twelve disciples thus were sent— 
Then, Francis thought, why should not he 
Go gladly so, a penitent? 


He, wandering, preached the living Word. 
In huts he dwelt, on stones he knelt. 

His voice like a great wind was heard, 
Like fragrance pure his life was felt. 


Ere long his rousing word and deed 
To other souls had given thirst 

A life of penitence to lead: 

Bernard of Quintavalle first. 


Then one named Pietro. Thus the three 
Began the Minor Brotherhood, 

By the blessed rule of poverty— 

To live most humbly and do good. 


They, “having nothing, all possessed ;” 
Their hearts would sing a joyful tune. 
And when the Pope their Order blessed, 
Saint Francis would accept no boon. 


And as the Order grew and grew, 
The brothers spread at home, abroad, 
And in the lands of heathens too— 
The love of Christ, the word of God. 


Where Francis trod with healing love, 
All living creatures would rejoice: 
The meadow lark and turtledove 
Would hush to hear his gentle voice. 


The wolf of Gubbio grew meek 

At his behest. Wild flowers gave cheer 
Unto the Saint, when ill and weak 

His body grew from life austere. 


At times Saint Francis sought release 
From loving works, in solitude, 
Within his soul’s unbroken peace 
To contemplate the holy rood. 






















SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


On Mount Alverno’s olive side, 
High where the air is clear and pure, 
He chose in quiet to abide, 

From clamor of the world secure. 


ee ee 


When opened thrice, the Holy Book 
Revealed the Passion of his Lord. 
A longing then his spirit shook 
That Heaven like suffering might accord 


To him whose heart with passion blazed 
In ecstasy of mystic love; 

And when his half blind eyes were raised, 
They saw a vision from above: 





A seraph bright and aureoled; 
Six wings he had, with silver gloss, 
—Oh, deepest mystery untold!— 

And he was nailed unto a cross, 





Saint Francis felt a rapture keen 
And then a pang as from a sword: 

And on his hands and feet were seen 
Lo!—the stigmata of the Lord. 









And on his side there was a scar, 
All ruddy from the spear wound’s taint. ra 
Of this his brothers witness are— ; 
That Heaven on earth thus marked its Saint. . 









* 





* * 





Look upon our world, Saint Francis, 
From thy high celestial spheres: 
We have need of thee as ever, 

After seven hundred years! 


IRISH MUSIC, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By CaTHAL O’ByYRNE. 


T one of the religious ceremon- 
ies of the great Eucharistic 
Congress held in Chicago, sixty 
thousand children sang the Mass of 
the Angels, which was composed by 
an Irish monk over one thousand 
years ago. It was fitting that the 
sixty thousand children of cosmo- 
politan Chicago should sing the 
music of the Irish missionary, be- 
cause it was Ireland, the “Land of 
Song,” and the only country in the 
world to have a musical instrument 
for its symbol, that gave to the pos- 
sible ancestors of these selfsame 
children in medieval Europe, the 
divine art of music, as well as the 
Cross of Christ. Archbishop Healy, 
the erudite historian, tells us that 
St. Patrick “taught the sons of the 
bards how to chant the Psalms of 
David, and sing together the sweet 
music of the Church’s hymns.” 
“They might keep,” he adds, “their 
harps and sing the songs of Erin’s 
heroic youth as in the olden days, 
but the great saint taught them how 
to tune their harps to loftier themes 
than those of the banquet hall and 
the battle march.” Which state- 
ment, if it proves anything, proves 
that St. Patrick himself was a musi- 
cian of no mean order. 

In the fifth century another Irish 
monk, Sedulius, added to the wealth 
of the Church’s music by composing 
the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, the 
beautiful Introit of which, “Salve, 
Sancta Parens, Enixa Puerpera 
Regem,” is still sung in the West- 
ern Church, an eloquent tribute to 
the esteem in which this Irishman’s 


compositions are held. As early as 
the year 544, the Irish harp is men- 
tioned by Amergin MacAmalgaid. 
Writing of it in more recent times 
Sir Frederick Gore Ousley, Mus.D., 
says, “from its very construction we 
must assume that harmony was 
known to the ancient Irish,” and 
from a passage in Adamnan’s Life 
of St. Columba, we gather that Irish 
monks sang canticles in counter- 
point. Maildulf, the Irish founder 
of Maildulfsburgh, or Malmsbury in 
England, flourished in the year 670, 
and composed many beautiful 
hymns. He is best known as the 
tutor of St. Aldhelm, to whom he 
taught neumatic music, tablature, 
and liturgical chant. Most music- 
loving persons have read of the 
world renowned monastery of St. 
Gall in Switzerland, but the fact is 
too often ignored that its founda- 
tion, in the year 612, was the work 
of the Irish St. Ceallach, whose 
name has been Latinized Gall. This 
great Irishman, a student of Ban- 
gor, County Down, the friend and 
disciple of St. Columbanus, died 
October 16, 654, aged 96 years, and 
at his death the fame of his music 
school was world wide. 

In the year 870, Moengall (Latin- 
ized Marcellus), another Irishman, 
was appointed head master of the 
music school of St. Gall, under 
whose rule it became “the wonder 
and delight of Europe.” According 
to Matthew’s History of Music, “the 
copying of music became such a 
feature of the work done at St. 
Gall’s that the scribes of this mon- 

















astery provided all Germany with 
MS. books of Gregorian chant, all 
beautifully illuminated.” Moengall 
died September 30, 890, and had as 
his successor his favorite Irish dis- 
ciple, Tuathal. This Tuathal, or 
Tutilo, was a skilled performer on 
the harp and psaltery. Many of his 
musical works have been published, 
two of which Hodie Cantandus and 
Omnipotens Genitor betray all the 
well-known characteristics of Irish 
music. The late Dr. Sigerson, in his 
Bards of the Gael and the Gall, gives 
a charming translation of “The 
Blackbird’s Song” written by an 
Irish monk of St. Gall’s about the 
year 855. 

St. Gertrude of Brabant, abbess 
of Nivelles, in the year 653, requir- 
ing teachers of psalmody for her 
nuns, sent a messenger to Ireland 
requesting St. Foillan and St. Ultan, 
whose fame was already known in 
Europe, to come to her for that pur- 
pose. These two Irish monks com- 
plied with her request and built the 
adjoining monastery at Fosses, in 
the diocese of Liége. Dungal, an- 
other Irish monk, who founded the 
great school of Pavia, at his death, 
which took place at Bobbio, in the 
year 834, bequeathed to that Irish 
monastery his library, including 
“three fine antiphonaries” which are 
now in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan. St. Notker Balbulus, pupil 
of the above mentioned Moengall, 
shed undying luster on the music 
school of St. Gall as the inventor of 
Sequences. An ancient Irish writer 
in the Book of Lismore testifies that 
“Notker, abbot of St. Gall’s, in- 
vented Sequences, and Alleluia after 
them in the form in which they 
are.” Among these sequences is 
the famous one “Antiphona de 
norte,” commencing Media vita in 
morte sumus (“In the midst of life 
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we are in death”). These words are 
not infrequently quoted as Scrip- 
tural but they are only one of the 
many contributions to the sacred 
liturgy due to Irish writers and 
composers. A manuscript of St. 
Notker is preserved in the Church 
of St. Thomas, Leipzig. He died, a 
centenarian, on April 6, 912. 

The learned Kessel, writing of 
the achievements of these Irish mis- 
sionaries, says, “every province in 
Germany proclaims this race as its 
benefactor. Austria celebrates St. 
Colman, St. Virgilius, St. Modestus, 
and others. To whom but the an- 
cient Irish was due the famous 
‘Schottenkléster’ of Vienna? Salz- 
burg, Ratisbon, and all Bavaria 
honor St. Virgilius as their apostle. 
Burgundy, Alsace, Helvetia, Suevia, 
with one voice proclaim the glory 


- of Columbanus, Gall, Fridolin, Arbo- 


gast, Florentius, Trudpert, who first 
preached the true religion amongst 
them. Who were the founders of 
the monasteries of St. Thomas at 
Strassburg and of St. Nicholas at 
Memmingen, but these same Irish? 
The Saxons and the tribes of North- 
ern Germany are indebted to them 
to an extent which may be judged 
by the fact that the first ten bishops 
who occupied the See of Verden be- 
longed to that race.” Dr. Grattan- 
Flood, the distinguished Irish musi- 
cian, also bears testimony to the 
musical culture of the Irish people 
when he says, “the ancient Irish 
were acquainted with the ogham 
music tablature in pre-Christian 
ages; they had their battle marches, 
dance tunes, folk songs, chants, and 
hymns in the fifth century; they 
were the earliest to adopt the neums 
or neumatic notation for the plain 
chant of the Western Church; they 
modified and introduced Irish mel- 
odies into the Gregorian Chant; 
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they were the first to employ har- 
mony and counterpoint; they had 
quite an army of bards and poets; 
they invented the musical arrange- 
ments which developed into the 
sonata form; they had a world- 
famed school of harpers; and fi- 
nally, they generously diffused musi- 
cal knowledge all over Europe.” 
Irish bishops and priests were wont, 
in the twelfth century, to carry 
around with them small harps both 
for the purpose of accompanying 
the sacred chants, as also for their 
own delectation. Blessed Edmund 
Campion, S.J., in his History of Ire- 
land tells how he himself had seen 
Irish students “chanting out their 
lessons piecemeal, which they were 
wont to conn by rote.” 

It is gratifying to know that some 
of these musical treasures written 
by Irish geniuses, still remain on 
the continent of Europe. At Zurich, 
in the library of the Antiquarian 
Society, may still be seen an Irish 
Sacramentarium and Antiphonar- 
ium; and interpolated in a tenth 
century Cornish manuscript, now in 
the Bodleian library, is an “or- 
ganized” arrangement of the “Ut 
propitiatus,” written, by an Irish 
monk, about the year 1095. Among 
the treasures exhibited at the Gre- 
gorian Congress held in Rome dur- 
ing Easter week, 1904, was a copy of 
St. Gregory’s Moralia in the last 
page of which was inserted the 
hymn, “O Christi Martyr,” of the 
Irish St. Kilian, in musical notation 
of the twelfth century. St. Helias, 
a native of Monaghan, Ireland, was 
elected abbot in Cologne, Germany, 
in 1015, and it is recorded that he 
was not only a most distinguished 
musician, but that he was “the first 
to introduce the Roman chant to 
Cologne.” At Ratisbon the great 
monastery of St, Peter’s was estab- 


lished by an Irishman, Muiredach 
MacRobertaigh, in 1076, and that of 
St. James in the same city was 
founded in 1090 with Domnus, a 
monk from the south of Ireland, as 
its abbot. The music school at 
Ratisbon, founded by these Irish 
monks, is still world famed, and is 
the home of the great music pub- 
lishing firm of Fr. Pustet, the 
printer of various liturgical works 
used in the Church throughout the 
world. 

Even England must acknowledge 
its indebtedness for music to Ire- 
land, “the lamp of learning in the 
West,” from the fifth to the twelfth 
century. It was the Irish mission- 
aries who introduced Irish music 
and inaugurated plain chant at 
Lindisfarne, Durham, Ripon, Lich- 
field, Malmsbury, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cornwall, and Glastonbury. St. 
Bede and St. Aldhelm vie with each 
other in their eulogies on Irish 
scholars. John of Salisbury, about 
the year 1165, highly extols the 
music of Ireland, and leaves it as 
his testimony that in the crusade of 
Godfrey of Bouillon to the Holy 
Land in 1099, “there would have 
been no music at all had it not been 
for the Irish harp.” 

“Sumer is icumen,” in the earli- 
est known canon with a ground 
bass, in England, is merely a har- 
monized arrangement of a phrase 
taken from an old Irish tune, “the 
Summer is coming,” sung in ancient 
Gaelic Ireland to welcome the sum- 
mer season. This old air, Moore’s 
“Rich and Rare,” was copied down 
by John Fornsete, a Benedictine 
monk of Reading, but its Irish or- 
igin was easily proved by Dr. 
Young, Protestant Bishop of Clon- 
fert, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, who ably refuted the Eng- 
lish claim to it. The European fame 














of Irish musicianship has had most 
unlooked for and distinguished 
champions. Dante, writing of the 
Irish harp says, “this most ancient 
instrument was brought to us from 
Ireland, where it is excellently 
made, and in great numbers, the in- 
habitants of that island having prac- 
ticed on it for many ages. Nay, 
they even place it in the arms of 
the kingdom, and paint it on their 
public buildings, and stamp it on 
their coins, giving as a reason their 
being descended from the ‘Royal 
Prophet David.’ ” 

Ireland has every reason to be 
proud of the fact that the first pub- 
lished theory book on music in the 
English language, in the year 1584, 
was due to a young Dublin man, 
who was then studying at Oxford 
University. His name was William 
Bathe and he was born in Drum- 
condra Castle, Dublin, on Easter 
Sunday, 1564. This theory of 
music, the first of its kind, was 
printed at London by Abel Jeffers, 
“dwelling in Sermon Lane, near 
Paul’s Chain, Anno 1584.” Bathe 
became a Jesuit at Tournai, on 
September 21, 1596, and published 
his Janua Linguarum in Latin and 
Spanish, in 1611, which went 
through an endless number of edi- 
tions, being issued in eleven lan- 
guages, of which the English ver- 
sion appeared in 1615. Father 
Bathe died at Madrid on June 17, 
1614, one of the most learned men 
of his time. Among the manu- 
scripts in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, there are Psalters, 
Antiphonaries, and Breviaries of the 
fifteenth century, but the most in- 
teresting, from a musical stand- 
point, is the Kilcormick Missal, 
written by Brother Dermot O’Flan- 
agan, a Carmelite friar of Loughrea, 
in 1458, for the friary of Kilcor- 
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mick, King’s County, Ireland, at the 
request of the prior, Father Edward 
O’Higgins. It contains the Mass of 
St. Patrick which has a very fine 
sequence, and also “Mellis Stilla,” a 
charming sequence for the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, and a 
fragment of the sequence of St. 
Brigid. 

Irish music was much in vogue 
in England during the sixteenth 
century, and was held in high favor 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth dur- 
ing the last years of her reign. 
Under date of September 19, 1602, 
the Earl of Worcester writing to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury says, “‘we frolic 
here in Court; much dancing in the 
Privy Chamber of Country Dances 
before the Queen’s Majesty, who is 
exceedingly pleased therewith. Irish 
tunes are at the time most pleasing.” 
Francis Bacon has left it on record 
that “no harp hath the sound so 
melting as the Irish harp.” It is 
interesting to recall, that of the 
fourteen tunes mentioned by Shake- 
speare in all his plays, eleven out 
of the fourteen are Irish tunes. To 
one of them he even attempts to 
give its Gaelic name; he calls it 
“Callino Casturame” which was as 
near as Shakespeare’s phonetics 
could get to “Colleen age asthore 
me” (“Young maiden, my treas- 
ure”), a beautiful old Gaelic melody 
which Queen Elizabeth had copied 
down into what she called her 
Virginal Book. 

Handel’s immortal Messiah was 
not only first produced in Dublin, 
but it was actually written by the 
great composer in compliance with 
a request by the governors of Mer- 
cer’s Hospital and the Charitable In- 
firmary, when they asked him “to 
compose something special in aid 
of the sick of Dublin.” This special 
work, the Messiah, was finished by 
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Handel on September 14, 1741, hav- 
ing been written in the marvelously 
short space of three weeks. It was 
produced for the first time in 
Neale’s Music Hall, on Tuesday, 
April 13, 1742, at twelve noon. The 
hall was densely packed with a most 
enthusiastic and discriminating 
audience, and “the Messiah made 
its impression once and forever.” 
John Field, the inventor of the Noc- 
turne was born in Golden Lane, Dub- 
lin, on July 26, 1782, and made his 
début at the Rotunda in his native 
city on March 24, 1792, at the age 
of ten years, when it was an- 
nounced that “the much admired 
master Field would perform on the 
pianoforte a new Concerto com- 
posed by Signor Giordani,” and his 
playing on this occasion, we are 
told “elicited the warmest enco- 
miums.” Later in life Field won 
fame in all the great cities of 
Europe, and in the year 1814 com- 
posed the first three nocturnes, and 
a pianoforte sonata, as well as some 
concertos, all of which were pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg when 
Chopin was but four years old. 

No reference to Irish music would 
be complete without a statement to 
the effect that these great United 
States marched to their first victory 
to the strains of an old Irish air, 
“All the way to Galway,” which is 
now known over the world as 
“Yankee Doodle,” and when the 
English capitulated and marched 
out of Yorktown it was to the pipes 
squealing another old Irish air, 
“The World Turned Upside Down.” 


* * * 


And, so, while it was an occasion 
for genuine rejoicing that sixty 
thousand American children of the 
great cosmopolitan city of Chicago 
would be trained to sing so beau- 


tifully the music of the unknown 
Irish monk, one cannot help re- 
gretting that the possibilities are 
these same sixty thousand children 
will be allowed to grow up in the 
belief that Irish song lore is typified 
by irritating inanities like: 


“You can laugh all the while 
And all other times smile 
So just smile one smile for me,” 


and that Irish music is represented 
by the saccharine mush anent “Old 
Irish Mothers,” “Wild Irish Roses,” 
“River Shannons,” and “Killarney 
riming with Blarney,” which is 
ground out ad nauseam by certain 
denizens of Tinpan Alley, whose 
ancestors were never nearer Ireland 
than New York’s eastside Ghetto. 
On April 10th of this year an 
American “Mother of Five” writing 
to the press in Chicago, complained, 
with not a little impatience, of the 
deluge of slush she had to listen to 
over the radio on Mother’s Day. 
Certainly this writer, at least, can 
sympathize with the good lady, and 
it may interest American people to 
know that Irish men and women of 
average intelligence and discrimina- 
tion resent, not alone their mental- 
ity, but the time-honored musical 
traditions of their country, being 
gauged by such maudlin trash. 

Real Irish music is as peculiarly 
distinctive and characteristic as is 
Russian, German, Spanish, French, 
or Italian music, and Irish musi- 
cians and poets have won fame 
wherever learning and culture are 
valued. It is good to remember that 
knowledge of the achievements of 
one’s ancestors begets pride of race, 
that pride of race begets self-re- 
spect, and that self-respect goes to 
the making of better citizens—even 
better American citizens. 





THE CHRISTENING. 


By SHELDON WILLs. 


ESTERDAY being Sunday and 
Ruth busy with her reading, 
in the late afternoon I walked up 
through the prune orchard for a 
visit with my Welsh neighbor who 
lives on the hill above the knoll 
upon which my home is situated. 
Passing through my own young 
orchard back of the barn, I went on 
up the slope and fell into the smooth 
path meandering over the brown 
breast of the hill. Following its 
beckoning I descended to the hollow 
where is the spring from which my 
neighbor pumps the clear cool 
water to the big round tank built 
over his kitchen. 


Here the path winds through a 
tangle of Himalaya berry vines, 
which stretch out clutching ten- 
tacles as if wishing to stay one’s 
progress long enough to drink of 
the good water welling from the 


graveled pool. This day I had no 
thirst and their thorny grasp fell 
away reluctantly from the smooth 
brown leather of my walking boots. 
Then on up the hill again. It wasa 
stiffish climb and before I reached 
the great live oak upon the crest I 
paused, and turning, looked over 
the tops of the prune trees sliding 
down the hill, upon the place I call 
my home. 

It made a pleasant picture with 
the late October sunshine slanting 
down upon its brown walls. The 
eucalyptus trees stood up slim, and 
straight, and tall against the dun 
hillside like Gargantuan soldiers in 
gray-green jackets, and the three 
Norway spruce were cones of darker 


green against the flat brown side of 
the barn. As I looked I felt that 
deep thrill of satisfaction and con- 
tent which no man knows whose 
hands have not delved deep into 
warm, moist earth—his own. 

“This,” said I to myself and to 
the listening trees, “is mine. The 
pleasant house, the barn, the rocks, 
the soil, those trees; and in some 
measure all that my eyes see 
stretched about and below and up 
to the blue autumn sky above, is 
mine, although no written, musty 
deeds record the fact.” 

I thought with a smile of the 
argument of last night. It has be- 
come the fashion in our parts to 
give one’s home a name, and Ruth, 
with a true woman’s liking for 
Fashion, was all for giving our 
small place a name, although it has 
gone nameless all these years. In 
the end I agreed. Long living with 
Ruth has taught me it is a deter- 
mined and a persistent man who 
will attempt to argue a woman out 
of that upon which she has set .her 
mind. We could think of nothing 
but Villa Vista, or Miramonte, or 
some such thing, more reminiscent 
of the great houses and hidalgos of 
old Spain than of our own modest 
place and sturdy Yankee origin; 
so I demurred. 

“It must be an English name,” I 
said firmly, “if named at all. Some- 
thing solid, and substantial, and 
smacking of common things.” 

“Yes, that would be better,” Ruth 
mused, thoughtful eyes upon the 
fire of prune wood. 
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“Something like Bosky Dell,” I 
said. “If Sam Briggs were only 
here—” 

Ruth gave me a look. When I 
mustered up courage once more, I 
suggested Hardscrabble Acres. She 
glanced her disdain, and for the 
time I gave it up, although I could 
see by the expression of Ruth’s 
face, her thoughts were traveling 
far upon distant and little used 
trails; for friend, christening, 


whether it be a babe in arms or 
whether it be a dwelling place, is 
no light matter. How many Harolds 
are there who should be just plain 
Bills; how many Loma Vistas that 
should be Vista a sus piez! 


+ * * 


So I smiled at the whimsey that 
possessed her as I turned again and 
went on up the hill to my neighbor’s 
house. The path leads straight to 
and under the spreading branches 
of the great live oak which I can 
see from below. One long limb of 
the tree stretches out like a friendly, 
protecting arm over the roof of this 
womanless house. Surely, it must 
be a comforting thought to the man 
who lives within! There is a saw- 
buck under the tree and a pile of 
oak chunks ready for the winter 
burning; and from the fruit house 
comes the sweet, fruity smell of 
dried prunes sweating in the bin. [ 
passed the wonderful tree upon 
which, through the grafter’s art, 
blossom and ripen, according to 
their season, peaches, apricots, 
pears, and plums, all from the same 
tree trunk. Rounding the corner of 
the house I came upon my neighbor 
pruning his orange tree. Griffith 
has a passion for his trees, and for 
a little I watched him as he sawed 
and cut, wielding the pruning knife 
with the swift and sure skill of a 


surgeon’s hands. At the sight of 
me he put his curved pruning saw 
in the canvas scabbard hanging 
from his shoulder and came for- 
ward with deliberate step. 

“Well, neighbor,” I asked, “how 
goes the pruning?” 

He smiled and the tiny wrinkles 
about his gray eyes widened and 
spread like ripples following the 
casting of a stone into a pool. 

“Slow,” he made answer in his 
curious, quick-clipped speech. “It 
takes me longer than it used to. 
I’m getting on, I guess. I’m getting 
on. I don’t usually work a’Sunday, 
but the tree seemed choked like. 

Yes, it takes me longer, now. 
I’m getting on.” 

He smiled again and we walked 
to the little porch where we often 
sit and talk, or are silent with that 
understanding which makes mere 
talk but conversation. This pleasant 
Sabbath afternoon we spoke about 
the prune yield, the price of fruit, 
and the value of cover crops and 
other homely things which, woven 
warp and woof together, make up 
the common fabric of this country 
life. Then we fell silent as was our 
wont at times, and Griffith, getting 
out his pipe, sent columns of blue 
smoke spiralling up into the still 
air. The scent of the burning to- 
bacco was pleasant. The October 
sun, swinging low, shone warm and 
bright. The hills slept in peace. 
Presently Griffith knocked the cold 
ashes from his pipe and put it aside. 

“They grow on one,” he said with 
a gesture toward the hills. “They 
grow. I mind well when I first came 
among them nearly ten years ago. 
I was bitter then...” 

His Welsh burr droned off and 
I sat silent. It was the first time 
that Griffith had spoken of his past, 
and I am not one to dig with idle 
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curiosity into the deeps of other 
lives. 

“I had a trouble,” he went on 
after a while with a wry smile. 
“She was not to blame, but...” he 
sighed and fell silent again, then 
continued as if musing to himself, 
“the quiet of the hills has given me 
a peace.” 

He lifted a serene face and looked 
out to the nearby friendly slopes all 
blue with the haze of autumn and 
with the gray smoke of burning 
brush piles from the early trim- 
mings of the orchards. 

“The quiet of the hills,” he re- 
peated and turning, quoted from a 
sonorous Welsh hymn: 


“O frynian caersalem ceir gweled 
Holl daith yr anialwch i gyd—” 


The afternoon was gone when I 
stood up to go. Griffith came with 
me as far as the beginning of his 
orchard. The sun was sliding down 
behind the rounded shoulder of 
Black Mountain and long streams 
of light, filtering down through the 
blue haze, made Jacob’s ladders 
which seemed to stretch straight up 
to heaven. A cow lowed from a 
hillside and we heard the distant, 
staccato “who-are-you, who-are- 
you,” of crested quail in the 
thickets beyond. The pleasant, 
slow tolling of the vesper bell from 
the gray novitiate sifted like a heal- 
ing message in golden notes down 
the mountainside. There came to 
us those restful sounds to which 
city ears are strange; the sleepy 
cluck of a hen sidling toward the 
roost, the faint piping of a cricket, 
the soft lovemaking of pigeons as 
they gathered upon the barn. Grif- 
fith smiled once more as I turned to 


go 


“The quiet of the hills,” he said 


in parting. “Come soon again, 
friend.” 


* * * 


As I went down the lane of trees 
I thought upon the things we had 
spoken of that afternoon. The rest- 
less, surging ambitions of men 
which drive them on to great or 
evil things; the swift hurry of city 
streets; the wealth of some and the 
poverty of others, the strikes and 
unrest that possessed those who 
labor in mine or factory; politics 
and other happenings that go to 
make up this busy, toiling outside 
world of ours. And it came to me 
strongly and suddenly why I, too, 
whose life for the most part had 
been spent in the turmoil of towns, 
was not in city streets. I have 
known round pegs of men thrust 
by circumstance or chance into 
some square hole in life, whose days 
are spent in vain squirmings and 
twistings, all unknowing they have 
not found their own. 

On the summit of a hill in one of 
our eastern states, as the story goes, 
is a courthouse, so placed that the 
rain drops falling on one side of 
the roof descend in devious chan- 
nels to Lake Erie, thence to the At- 
lantic. The drops on the other side 
of the roof roll down and flow from 
rivulet to river until they reach the 
Ohio and the Mississippi and enter 
the ocean by the Gulf of Mexico. 
A faint breath of wind determines 
the final destination of the rain 
drops for all those weary miles. 
Just so it is that some small in- 
cident may shape our lives! 

As for me, I have found my place 
in life. My orchard blossoms and 
brings forth its purple harvest. The 
rain comes in season bringing new 
strength to the trees; causing the 
wild oat to spring green from valley 
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to mountain top. And I—I do my 
part to feed the world. At night 
the light glows a welcome from 
within my home; a cheery fire 
burns bright upon the hearth. There 
are those who look for my coming. 
I am needed. I have a work to do. 
As the years go by—faster now and 
faster—I draw upon the calm 
strength of the hills, secure in 
knowing the twilight of my life will 
pass on into that deeper night in 
peace among my own. I have found 
that niche in life best suited to my 
needs. 
* * * 


The evening shadows were fall- 
ing long upon the land when I 
reached my home. The sun had 
now dropped low behind Black 
Mountain. The quick dusk came, 


and the slender sickle of a wet new 
moon hung pale gold above the 


mountain rim. Within the house 
I could see the warm light shining 
upon the simple Sabbath evening 
meal—bread and blackberry jam as 
only Ruth can make; a tall pitcher 
of rich sweet milk, and little 
squares of yellow butter. And if 
you have eaten old-fashioned black- 
berry jam upon homemade bread 
spread with homemade butter .. .! 

“Ruth!” I called as I stepped 
upon the porch. 


When she came without the 
opened door I pointed to the moon. 
The point of the sickle struck down 
like a great golden spike into the 
ridge of the mountain. It was very 
still and the golden spike sank 
swiftly as if driven with a giant 
hammer, swinging, swinging, 
swinging . . . Almost it seemed we 
could hear the good steel ring. One 
last giant hammer stroke and 
the golden spike was driven 
home. 

“I have found the name,” I said 
at last. 

Ruth raised her head and I knew 
that she was waiting. 

“Quiet Hills.” 

Only a sigh answered. Presently 
she stirred within the hollow of my 
arm. 

“We must go in,” she said. 

When we came into the kindly 
light of the room I could see that 
her eyes were shining—shining and 
very bright. I looked at her, smil- 
ing. 

“It is a beautiful name,” she said, 
and repeated it softly, “Quiet Hills. 
Oh, my dear, it is a_ beautiful 
name!” 

She poured the goblets to the 
brim with milk. Together and in 
silence we held them high as in a 
toast, and thus our home was 
christened. 








THE LETTERS OF FRANCES BURNEY. 


By THERESA R. MCKENNA. 


OST of us owe to Macaulay our 
introduction to Fanny Burney, 
weeping at Johnson’s door when 
Johnson, “who had cherished her 
with fatherly kindness,” lay dying. 
Some of us profited by the intro- 
duction and viewed the eighteenth 
century London of rank, and 
London of trade as depicted in 
her three novels Evelina, Cecilia, 
and Camilla. To take entire ad- 
vantage of her pen, we should pe- 
ruse her subjective writings, her 
letters and journal, in which she 
brings us close to notable people, 
and chats with engaging vivacity. 
Frances Burney was born on 
June 13, 1752. To most of her in- 
timates she was “Fanny.” To 
Samuel Crisp, she was “Fannikin” 
or “Fanchon.” Samuel Johnson 
called her “the little Burney,” and 
Mrs. Thrale, “dear Burney.” She 
was the daughter of Dr. Charles 
Burney, who became famous as a 
musician, and as the author of a 
history of music. Through affluent 
patrons, Dr. Burney obtained entrée 
into exclusive circles of rank and 
wealth. Pupils flocked to him. He 
began his round of lessons at seven 
in the morning, and finished at 
eleven at night. His wife died in 
1761, leaving six children. In 1767, 
Dr. Burney married a widow, Mrs. 
Allen, who had three children. The 
young Burneys and the young AIl- 
lens became one family under the 
new relationship. 
Fanny was a shy, sensitive child. 
Her father made no plans for her 
education. In self-defense, he said 


in after years, “she had a natural 
simplicity and probity about her 
which wanted no teaching.” Ele- 
mentary education in those decades 
in England was a matter of in- 
dividual enterprise. Wordsworth 
says of his schoolmistress, Mrs. 
Anne Penritt, “the old dame did not 
affect to make theologians or logi- 
cians of us, but she taught us to 
read, and practiced the memory by 
rote.” Hannah More’s father be- 
came alarmed at the ease with 
which she acquired Latin and 
mathematics, as “female pedantry 
was detrimental to a woman’s pros- 
pects.” When Fanny was twenty- 
odd years of age, Dr. Johnson began 
teaching her Latin, an attention she 
would gladly have dispensed with, 
thinking it an injury to be consid- 
ered a learned lady. 

In her journal letter to “Miss 
Nobody,” begun when she was fif- 
teen, we discover that she was al- 
lowed to range at will in her father’s 
library. She kept a careful account 
of the authors she read, copying ex- 
tracts from books and adding com- 
ments. She tasted many books, but 
she devoured few. She derived more 
pleasure from her own compositions 
than from those of others. In her 
childhood, each day’s quest was a 
drama or a romance scribbled on 
any available paper. The sine qua 
non of her tuition and direction was 
Samuel Crisp, the cynic of Chessing- 
ton. “Dear, ever dear Chessing- 
ton,” wrote Fanny, “where passed 
the scenes of the greatest ease, 
gaiety, and mirth that have ever 
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fallen to my lot.” Samuel Crisp, a 
scholar and a_ gentleman, had 
secluded himself because of disap- 
pointment, in Chessington, a place 
so isolated that strangers could not 
reach it without a guide. Shortly 
after the death of the first Mrs. Bur- 
ney, he had met Dr. Burney in Lon- 
don, and an interrupted friendship 
between them had been revived. 
Crisp went to Poland Street, saw 
the Burneys, and was captivated 
with them. Fanny adopted him as 
her “dearest daddy.” 

She acquired the habit of filling 
in the gaps of separation from 
loved ones by writing letters, the 
thoughts of which breathe to-day 
from the printed page. The head- 
ings of her early letters show that 
the Burneys lived on Poland Street, 
London, in Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury, and at No. 1 St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Fields. Later let- 
ters indicate the demands made 
upon her. Her acquaintances fre- 
quently burgeoned into friendship, 
doubtless because, as Queen Char- 
lotte said, she was “as true as gold.” 
She wrote from “Daddy Crisp’s 
Liberty Hall,” Chessington, from her 
uncle’s home, Barbone Lodge, in 
Worcester, and from the Thrale’s 
mansion at Streatham. She was 
successively domiciled with the 
widely-sought Mrs. Delaney in St. 
James Place, exiled in the formali- 
ties of Windsor Castle for four 
years; domesticated in Camilla Cot- 
tage, West Hamble, and in the 
humble D’Arblay home in Paris. 
Her last letters were dated from 11 
Bolton Street, Piccadilly, which a 
small circle of established friends 
frequented. 

For many years Dr. Burney as- 
sembled at irregular intervals, 
under his rooftree on Poland Street, 
and on St. Martin’s Street, re- 


nowned musicians who, with 
ecstasy of sweet sound, waked the 
souls of a favored audience. Fash- 
ionable and distinguished guests 
came to these concerts, where re- 
partee flashed, sly smiles were ex- 
changed, and where the engaging 
tact of the host melted all con- 
straint. Fanny’s mind was the 
camera in which were projected 
many scenes of these soirées, later 
developed on writing paper with 
high lights and shades for Mr. 
Crisp, and incidentally for us. Mr. 
Crisp, confined to Chessington by 
severe attacks of gout eagerly 
awaited her epistles, the sprightli- 
ness and discernment of which he 
encouraged: “Hark, you little 
monkey, dash away whatever comes 
uppermost; if you stop to consider 
what you say, or what may be said 
of you, I would not give one fig for 
your letters.” Hazlitt says humor 
consists in presenting the ridiculous 
as it is. Fanny Burney is naively 
humorous. She remarked of Mr. 
Bruce, the African explorer, “he is 
the tallest man you ever saw in 
your life—at least gratis.” One 
of Prince Orlov’s diamonds was “as 
big as a nutmeg; though I am 
ashamed to undignify my subject 
by so culinary a comparison.” To 
“daddy” Crisp she communicated 
the family chronicle; the compli- 
ments lavished on the accomplished 
sister Esther and her husband, “a 
musical husband and wife”; the 
family delight when brother James, 
afterwards Admiral Burney, had 
shore leave; their tender concern 
for one another; and their sym- 
pathy and zest in friendship. 
When Crisp read Fanny’s first 
novel, Evelina, his heart throbbed 
no more responsively than when 
he perused the entertaining recitals 
she had penned from “the cabin two 
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flights up” on Poland Street, from 
the “Lookout” of Queen’s Square, 
or from the “round tower” on St. 
Martin’s Street where she retired 
to write her “private fancies or 
vagaries.” He may have smiled rue- 
fully when he read between the 
lines how flattered the Burney girls 
were with David Garrick’s frequent 
calls, and how unrestrainedly they 
laughed at his inimitable mimicry. 
From Streatham, she regaled him 
with the major and the minor 
events of days too short for the dar- 
ing, kind, knowledge-loving, Mrs. 
Thrale, and with the accounts of 
the inexhaustible stores of Dr. John- 
son’s wisdom. In one letter to 


Chessington, she mirrored “Lexi- 
phanes”—a name applied to John- 
son in sportive sally—as “he poked 
his nose over the keys of the harpsi- 
chord on which Susan and Hetty 
were playing a duet,” and later “as 


he cordially kissed Hetty when she 
was introduced to him.” Crisp was 
duly apprised by post of the rail- 
lery, of the cajoleries, of the dicta, 
and of the gossip, now of Joshua 
Reynolds, now of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, again of Edmund Burke, 
and yet again of Lady Elizabeth 
Montagu and her blue stocking 
coterie. 

The missives to her sister, “be- 
loved Sue,” are replete with verve. 
From Chessington, she wrote exult- 
ingly of the “éloge’” which greeted 
her anonymous novel Evelina; of 
her alternate fears and satisfaction 
in the debates as to its author; and 
of Crisp’s mingled chagrin at her 
secrecy, and joy in her success. On 
February 25, 1782, she confided 
that she had “a thousand million 
fears for her second novel Cecilia.” 
The infectious delight of “grand 
and busy days” is good reading. 
From Barbone Lodge she wrote 


25 


copiously of the amateur theatri- 
cals, and of her sojourn in Glou- 
cester, at the house of the boister- 
ous, “queerly droll” Dr. Wall. “The 
Teignmouth Journal” is a journal 
letter addressed to Susan. It has 
an out-of-door atmosphere of walks, 
prospects by sea and by land, cata- 
logues of uncommon people, and, 
besides, the “sweet converse of sin- 
cere affection.” On May 17, 1784, 
Susy learned of the reluctant part- 
ing with Mrs. Thrale, and of the fre- 
quent “evenings” at Mrs. Versey’s 
where Fanny met “almost every- 
body—the Bishop of Asaph, Mr. 
Walpole, Hannah More,” and 
where, to interpolate, she could 
gather the scattered epigrams of 
Edmund Burke and enjoy the wide 
illumination of his brilliant mind. 
From St. James Place, she indited 
her expansive friendship with Mrs. 
Delaney, whose intercourse with 
men and women of attainments is 
recorded in her autobiography. 
These pages are crowded with 
people and teem with sense and 
sensibility. 

In 1786, Miss Burney became as- 
sistant to the keeper of the royal 
robes—‘“a place of much confidence 
and many comforts.” She went to 
live at court with a _ reluctance 
which changed to disappointment. 
On August 20, 1786, she designed 
“to curb all her wishes and deaden 
all her sensations” rather than dis- 
please “her dearest father” by re- 
vealing the slavery to which she 
was subjected by her superior, Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. At court, she be- 
gan a journal letter addressed to 
her father and sister in which she 
limned the royal household. Vera- 
cious dialogue makes dramatic the 
narration of terrace walking, of 
birthday ceremonies, of excursions, 
of the king’s illness, and of the 
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drolleries on various “risible oc- 
casions” off stage, so to speak, 
where precedence did not em- 
barrass speech or action. In this 
journal letter she expatiated on the 
injustice of impeaching Warren 
Hastings as she sketched in the ses- 
sions of his trial. A list of direc- 
tions for sneezing, coughing, or 
moving in the royal presence be- 
trayed the chafing of her spirit. Her 
humble petition to be freed from 
court service was finally presented 
and granted, and like an uncaged 
bird she flew to liberty. 

In 1793, she married Alexandre 
D’Arblay—‘“an indiscreet marriage 
in pecuniary point of view for 
both,” she wrote to a friend. From 
West Hamble, letters emanated 
showing a deep content with her 
“mate,” alarmed anxiety regarding 
Susan’s illness, and then, dis- 
tracted grief at the death of Susan, 
the soul of her soul. Subsequent 
letters were less animated. A son 
was born, and Madame D’Arblay be- 
came more and more enmeshed in 
the diurnal demands incident to a 
wife and mother. Her letters from 
Paris, where she went with her sol- 
dier husband, were preoccupied 
with arrangements of her little 
apartment, and with the refitting of 
her wardrobe. Engagements fa- 
tigued her body and spirit, she 
wrote in 1802, as M. D’Arblay had 
so many friends and acquaintances 
in Paris. Her diary contains en- 
tries of her son’s education, and of 
her husband’s reinstatement in 
military rank, as well as some 
notice of the procession of public 
events in the days of Napoleon. Her 
letters, however, are fewer because 
“so incessantly” was she busy that 
the post hour always went by. She 
returned to England where both her 
husband and her son died. From 


Bolton Street, in 1821, she wrote to 
Mrs. Piozzi, with whom she had re- 
sumed correspondence, of her 
“dreadful solicitude for her son 
who had returned from Cambridge,” 
and of the multitude of manuscripts 
which had fallen to “her mourn- 
fully surviving lot to select or de- 
stroy”—her own and her father’s. 

Madame D’Arblay destroyed those 
letters of her father and of her own 
that she judged too intimate. She 
may have been too discreet, or too 
proud to be arbiter of what should 
not survive; we can but give our 
sanction to what she spared. 

As we scan those letters, we 
realize that her pen was directed 
by so lively an intelligence and such 
keen observation that it etched in 
character after character against a 
background of rapidly shifting set- 
tings. As we turn the pages tran- 
scribed from her manuscript, we 
widen our intellectual interests, for 
we cannot resist the lure of the 
charmed circles into which she 
draws us. She puts us in rapport 
with people of depth of thought and 
of judgment ripened by experience, 
and from them we may learn how 
to be witty and how to be wise. 
Through her imaginative insight, 
she conveys to us her unflagging en- 
thusiasm in character and charac- 
ter reaction thus adding an element 
of plot interest. 

Her life was in accord with the 
“hedonic calculus,” the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Her 
practical Christianity is attested to 
by her mention of frequent church 
attendance, and of prayer. In her 
declining years “the still sad music 
of humanity” pulsated through her 
occasional letters making them in- 
trospective and retrospective. 

In style, she is apt to be selective 
in description, and detailed in nar- 
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ration. She reproduces conversa- 
tion and interlards it with com- 
ments and conclusions. She is quick 
to make comparisons and fond of 
superlatives. Her diction is varied 
and at times colloquial. 

Fanny Burney wrote her letters 
to divert her family or friends. To- 


day print replaces her own faded 
penmanship, and _ firmly-bound 
pages succeed the note paper sear 
with age, because those who rule 
over literary destinies decreed that 
her felicity and wisdom in corre- 
spondence form should not pass in- 
to oblivion. 
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By THEO. EARLE JENNINGS. 


Two chambers hath the heart 
Wherein do dwell 
Sorrow and joy apart. 


When in the one joy awakes 
Then in the other 
Sorrow her slumber takes. 


Hush joy! Oh hush! refrain 
Laugh not too loud 
Lest sorrow wake again. 


Let sorrow when she weepeth 
Weep low and know 
Joy is not dead but sleepeth. 








A WORK WORTHY OF YOUR DAUGHTER AND MINE. 


By KATHLEEN Norris. 


UNDREDS of Catholic girls 

write to me every year, to ask 
me the all-important question: 
“What shall I do now?” 

They have finished high school, 
perhaps have followed it with a 
year or two of postgraduate or col- 
lege work. They are no longer chil- 
dren, to be set down dutifully to 
half-comprehended tasks, and to 
have their query: “Why am I doing 
this?” answered with a _ mere 
authoritative, “Because we tell you 
to do it.” 

These girls, alert, ambitious, en- 
ergetic, have reached the point in 
their own development when they 
feel the need of a definite goal. The 
mere “busy work” of one of the 
fashionable colleges, the dabbling in 
sciences and arts, the picturesque 
drifting about a campus, and the 
enthusiastic friendships that will 
perish upon Commencement Day, 
are unsatisfying to natures that—in 
a good home, under the guidance of 
a good mother—have been nour- 
ished upon a far higher fare. To 
a girl, whose spiritual and moral 
development has kept pace with 
that of her mind and body, for the 
first eighteen years of her life, the 
cool academic analysis of life’s 
greatest truths in the hands of some 
godless, earnest young instructor is 
apt to be a little amusing, a little 
disturbing, more than a little be- 
wildering. A mere code of ethics, 
to her, can never take the place of 
the Beatitudes—those warmly hu- 
man rules that she has not only 
heard, but seen, and felt, and 


touched, and tasted, during all the 
days of her childhood and girlhood. 

In these days of distressed dis- 
cussion of the immorality of youth, 
the attitude revealed in the letters 
of this finer type of American Catho- 
lic girl strikes a most inspiring and 
reassuring note. For, if they say 
anything at all, they say conclu- 
sively that there are hundreds of 
young women among us who are 
trying—with a vision and courage 
that may well shame some of the 
parents who have created, or per- 
mitted, the atmosphere in which 
they live—to find their opportunity 
for what might be called modern, 
scientific avenues of service to God 
through the medium of a modern, 
scientific commonwealth. 

This sounds rather alarming, and 
as if we were raising a generation of 
young saints. But there is no 
danger of that! The girls are 
merely normal, intelligent human 
beings,—but, human beings behind 
whose healthy interest in books and 
theaters, dances and frocks, their 
own pretty bobbed hair and the boy 
in the next block, lies something 
finer and deeper, something dimly 
visualized years and years ago, 
from the very first of the nursery 
prayers, from the very first repeti- 
tion of the words: “Thy kingdom 
come.” 

“To coax money from Dad, and 
wait for somebody to marry me 
doesn’t seem a very high voca- 
tion,” one girl wrote me. “If you 
really go into society,” wrote an- 
other, “and begin speeding, and 
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dancing, and dressing, and smok- 
ing, and all the rest of it, it sickens 
you in a few weeks. And if you don’t, 
and sit at home reading improving 
books, there seems to be no particu- 
lar object in your life, either.” 

Dad, who provides her with a 
comfortable home, rather shrinks 
from having his little girl go into 
the Woman’s Exchange, the library, 
the bookstore, or his own office. 
Mother objects to a distant college. 
Mother feels that the beauty of the 
girl’s faith, built more upon acts 
than words, incorporated in the 
very structure of her mind and soul, 
is far too precious to be exposed to 
the chilling atmosphere of ethical 
analysis. A sub-professor may be 
an utter failure, as a human being, 
a doctor of philosophy may be an 
embittered woman, lonely and un- 
satisfied, but their pityingly supe- 
rior pronouncements upon every- 
thing the girl has been taught to be- 
lieve and hold sacred will make an 
indelible impression, just the same. 

Twenty — thirty — forty years 
after college, certain types of men 
and women will still be parroting 
what Miss Smith or Mr. Jones said 
about the Gospels of St. John. That 
Miss Smith was neurotic, impelled 
by an unfortunate twist of disposi- 
tion to destroy anything trusting, 
believing, loving with which she 
came in contact, and that Mr. Jones 
was dismissed a year or two later 
for utter inefficiency, their pupil 
never knows. The deadly work has 
been accomplished, and no example 
of goodness, or holiness, no prac- 
tical demonstration of the law of 
Jesus Christ in the form of humble 
and generous living, will wipe away 
the effect of those glibly-destructive 
words, launched in a college hall, 
sO many years ago. 

Conscientious mothers and fa- 


thers fear these influences on their 
girls; the girls themselves distrust 
them. To be laughed at, however 
kindly and sympathetically, in the 
matter of faith and the practice of 
religion is a trying experience, how- 
ever sure of one’s position one may 
be. A girl shrivels and grows silent 
in an atmosphere that discourages 
the very topics upon which she has 
always been encouraged to speak 
most freely. 

Yet she longs so for work, and 
for self-expression! She wants, if 
only for a little while, to go to some 
place that is different from the 
familiar street, with its elms, and 
corners, and drug store, the famil- 
iar house, with Lizzie washing 
on Mondays, and Uncle Jim coming 
to dinner every Sunday at two. 
Lizzie takes her directions from 
Mother, naturally. Father thinks 
nobody can arrange flowers or play 
old songs as Mother can. And the 
town boys, while they are very nice, 
are also very young—hardly out of 
college, or hardly started into busi- 
ness. 

Some day she will happily and 
fortunately marry one of them— 
perhaps. But meanwhile... . 

Meanwhile, does she know any- 
thing about the National Catholic 
School of Social Service for Women, 
in Washington, D. C., the pioneer 
institution that has already inspired 
the leaders of Catholic Charities in 
all the great cities, to enthusiastic 
coéperation, and to the hope, at 
least, of emulation? 

Pioneer, because this school is 
the first residential college for the 
training of Catholic women in 
social service that has ever been es- 
tablished. But not pioneer, cer- 
tainly, in the sense of beginning 
anything new or untried, or prob- 
lematical. The school is rather the 
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natural outgrowth, the inevitable 
result of years of work in all the 
fields of Catholic service to the un- 
fortunate of the world, in prisons, 
slums, orphanages, factory dis- 
tricts, among the ignorant, the 
emigrant, the sick, the sinful, and 
the dying. 

The beauty of the old abbeys and 
monasteries, about whose _ gates 
gathered the wanderers and the 
poor, the lovely grace of the old 
hospices and shelters, is once more 
to be renewed in the creation of 
these great centers of practical 
social training, where everything 
that ethics, and sanitation, and 
science have learned, will be com- 
bined with that essential element 
that science, and ethics, and sanita- 
tion sometimes overlook — the 


simple love of God through His poor. 
To perform, to-day, the corporal 
works of mercy, and to reap the 


fruit of all that science and dis- 
covery, experience and study, have 
revealed in regard to these works, 
souls, and minds, and hands of no 
common quality are needed, and 
back of these souls, and minds, and 
hands must be put the training that 
will save them from costly errors, 
and will give them every advantage 
in the work they have to do. Above 
all, there must be love and faith 
behind this labor; no mere altru- 
istic determination to “raise the 
masses,” to “adjust social condi- 
tions,” to “make our cities sani- 
tary,” will serve here, admirable as 
the impulses behind such social 
movements sometimes are. The 
graduate of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service must al- 
ways find her far higher inspira- 
tion in the words of St. Matthew, 
xxv. 40: “As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, 
you did it to Me.” 


Without sacrificing the joy of 
self-expression, and with no com- 
promise to sentimentality, and no 
contempt for all that modern pro- 
gress and science have done, the 
Catholic girl of to-day may combine 
the stupendous promise of those 
words with a work that will keep 
her in the very front rank of the 
social progress of the world, and, 
furthermore, be to her a means of 
livelihood. 

The years in which our rich and 
generous nation has been experi- 
menting in social service, have 
brought some strange and illumi- 
nating facts to life. With all due 
justice to the fineness of the object 
of perfectly dispassionate, ethical 
efforts to uplift those classes we 
carelessly call “the poor,” with all 
due appreciation of card catalogues, 
authorized visitors, charts, and the 
distribution of coal, milk, tuber- 
culosis serums, and diet lists, the 
fact remains that between the well- 
intentioned, earnest woman who 
comes to pay a dozen calls in the 
tenement on alternate Thursdays, 
and the discouraged, ignorant, ail- 
ing mother of five ill-nourished ba- 
bies, an enormous chasm stretches 
—a chasm that will never be 
bridged. 

The suffering, bewildered victim 
of a crushing social system, foreign 
born, used—in many cases—neither 
to our ways nor our language, is 
usually a Believer. Italian, Irish, 
Hebrew, Russian—she has _ her 
Faith. She is not prepared for any 
theory of life that does away with 
it. 

She may have married unfor- 
tunately—alas, she often has. Her 
man may be an insensitive, drink- 
ing brute who has small considera- 
tion for her comfort, or the welfare 
of their children. Industrial con- 
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ditions, housing conditions, the cost 
of living may all be leagued dead 
against her, but still she struggles 
on, her one blind desire to be 
“good,” not to displease the author- 
ity she quite clearly and unfalter- 
ingly visualizes as her Father and 
her God. Any assistance that takes 
no count of Him, is naturally 
strange and fearful to her. 

One’s heart is wrung over and 
over again by the spectacle of these 
patient sufferers, handicapped so- 
cially at every turn by their own lim- 
itations, educated in American ways 
only by a few snubbed and solitary 
years as some rich woman’s 
chambermaid or waitress, plunged 
blindly into the wifehood and 
motherhood their very purity of 
heart has kept them from appreciat- 
ing at full importance, innocently 
feeding their babies the bananas, 
and cucumbers, and sardines that 


hurry those babies into early graves, 


and presently succumbing’ to 
chronic illness, crushed and beaten 
in the very flower of life. And yet 
through it all, clinging with tena- 
cious sureness to the knowledge that 
a Father somewhere loves them and 
theirs, and exacts a certain good- 
ness from them, and has not for- 
gotten them. 

The miracle of it!—the miracle 
of real Faith sustained and splendid 
under these conditions, is all about 
us who live in the great cities. And 
it is to these women, and these 
homes, that the graduate of the 
National Catholic Service School 
will come as liberators, and educa- 
tors, and, above all, as friends. 

What good mother could want 
for her daughter a finer life than 
this, that she should carry bodily 
comfort to the less fortunate, and 
take with it spiritual happiness as 
well? 


And what ambitious girl could 
find a fuller life than this, a life 
always changing, always progress- 
ing, always giving her the oppor- 
tunity—the varied opportunities— 
to devote the best that is in her to 
a world that needs help so desper- 
ately. 

The “natural born” nurse, cook, 
musician, teacher, will find her 
niche waiting, and the less discern- 
ible qualities of manager, organizer, 
promoter, leader must rise to the 
top inevitably under a course of 
training so especially designed to 
develop them. 

The purpose of the school is, of 
course, to prepare Catholic girls for 
social service, and in the very an- 
nouncement of its purpose two 
points are made clear. First, that 
Catholic workers are needed in the 
big field of national social service. 
And second, that they must indeed 
be trained. Haphazard visiting of 
the poor, however well-intentioned, 
usually does far more harm than 
good. 

The day of the Christmas pic- 
torial charity, the lady of the big 
house with her loaded basket of 
groceries, with a chicken’s legs 
sticking out at one end, is over. We 
know now that very few of the 
women to whom these Christmas 
baskets used to go knew enough to 
cook the chicken, or how to keep 
the butter and soup clean of infec- 
tion. The American social worker 
will discover, to her amazement, 
that the problem is by no means al- 
ways of poverty. Mismanagement is 
a far greater menace to our 
crowded tenement districts than 
penury, and ignorance of decent 
living conditions breeds disease even 
when food is plenty 

The girl—the girls, rather, for 
there must be thousands of them 
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eager and interested—who goes to 
the National Catholic Training 
School, will have a _ two-years’ 
course of interesting and inspiring 
work in the capital city. During 
this time she will come in contact, 
not only with the personnel of the 
school, which at great expense has 
been made the best, but with all the 
currents of experiment and inves- 
tigation that touch upon her work, 
and affiliate with it. She will live 
at the school during this time, the 
splendid building on West Nine- 
teenth Street combining school and 
home in one. 

Before the completion of her 
course, she will be offered a posi- 
tion. This has been, without excep- 
tion, the experience of the grad- 
uates of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, and there 
is every indication that for many 
years the demand for workers will 
far exceed the supply. It is not too 
much to say that the graduate with 
a good record behind her will be 
given her choice of more than one 
opening into the work she will be 
prepared to do. 

She will become a part of a great 
movement, one that is enlarging 
its scope from day to day. The in- 
terest of the trained social worker 
touches naturally upon every field 
of Catholic charity; hospital visits, 
clinics, housing, budgets, diets, the 
handling of the sick and insane, 
the care of infants before and after 
birth, all the civic and social prob- 
lems that confuse the poor, a thou- 
sand lines whose neglect tends to 
arrest our progress as a nation, and 
to cost an incalculable price in suf- 
fering and sin. 

A woman of my generation re- 
gards this prospect, opening before 
the woman of to-day, with an envy 
I hope not all unworthy. To long 
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to set tangled threads straight, and 
make crooked ways plain, is one 
of the natural impulses of all 
women—the office of comforter, 
peacemaker, cook, nurse, and ad- 
viser appearing to be a natural ex- 
tention of that maternal instinct 
that stirs in them from the days 
of actual childhood. 

That the terrible problem of the 
slums can be solved, and that, little 
by little, a cleaner, healthier, more 
comfortable state of affairs can be 
introduced, is the heartening one 
receives—not from the tables and 
statistics, not from the pessimistic 
reports of those who look on from 
the outside, but from the actual 
personal contact with the less for- 
tunate, that contact so infinitely 
less formidable than it appears to 
be. 

If the frightfully crowded dis- 
tricts of our great cities and indus- 
trial towns may some day be leav- 
ened by the steady influences of 
ten—twenty—one hundred trained 
Catholic social workers,—and there 
seems to be no reason why they 
should not be,—if the incoming 
tide of foreign-born may be met 
with the sort of comprehending 
and comprehensive enlightenment 
that has been so long lacking from 
their first American experiences, if 
the march of disease and vice that 
ignorance breeds are really to en- 
counter the old irresistible medieval 
combination of faith and works 
once more, then we have taken a 
step forward in our national pro- 
gress of which we may in all humil- 
ity be proud. 

For we believe that he that is 
greatest among us will always be 
as one who serves, and that the 
woman who can find God’s great- 
ness through man’s smallness, will 
do her country a greater service 
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than the general who leads armies, 
or the scientist who discovers a 
new star. 

But she must be trained! The 
field is crowded to-day with women 
who are not trained, and the results, 
in some avenues, are exactly one 
hundred per cent failure. 

The head of a large New York 
settlement house told me last winter 
that she thought she would have to 
close her doors. 

“We accomplish exactly nothing,” 
she said despairingly, “we have 
some of the loveliest girls in the 
world with us. College girls—su- 
perior girls. But somehow we don’t 
get at the people. They take every- 
thing they can get, and then they go 
serenely on in the same old way.” 

Well, I saw one of these superior 
girls in action, one day, and I was 
not surprised that the simple, 
gentle, young Irish-born widow to 
whom she was addressing herself 
was not impressed. The visitor was 
a charmingly brisk young person, 
determined to induce the poor little 
tenement mother to put her babies 
in institutions, and go out to domes- 
tic service again. This, I must add 
in justice to one of the great im- 
provements and changes in this 
particular situation, was before the 
days of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Law. 

“I'd rather keep them wit’ me— 
the creatures—sure I wouldn’t know 
what they’d be doin’ without me at 
all,” faltered the mother, uneasily. 

The caller gave me a look of in- 
dulgent significance. 

“She ought never to have had 
one, much less four children!” she 
said, firmly. “And from what she 
tells me,” she added, when we were 
alone, “she should have left the 
husband years ago. He appears to 
have been an utter ne’er-do-well.” 


To this superior young person 
marriage was apparently an experi- 
ment, and motherhood a simple 
matter of economic adjustment. To 
the forlorn little uneducated woman, 
wise in a far higher sense, we had 
left behind us, marriage was a 
Sacrament, and the guardianship of 
children’s souls a responsibility far 
too important for her to assume 
alone. She had clung to the ne’er- 
do-well husband, and had brought 
him back to peace and honor in the 
end. The terms upon which she 
must accept sympathy and help 
from this kindly, contemptuous 
outsider bewildered and affronted 
her, and she presently became one 
of those stubbornly unresponsive 
cases of which the superior college 
girl could truthfully report: “You 
can’t do anything with them! They 
actually prefer to struggle along in 
their own way.” 

Another young visitor I observed 
in action was equally unfortunate 
along a somewhat different, but 
equally typical channel. This girl 
was a Catholic. She sat in a clut- 
tered kitchen, and discoursed about 
expenses. 

“Your boys,” she said pleasantly 
to the harassed mother of four 
small sons, “should wear their 
shoes four months for best, and 
six months for school.” 

“They go through them about 
every six weeks,” the mother, glanc- 
ing at Jim, Tommy, Eddy, and 
Billy, offered dubiously. 

“Six weeks! Then,” said the 
visitor cheerfully, “you must be 
buying them cheap shoes—there’s 
no economy in that. Nowadays 
you have to pay $8.00 at least for 
boys’ shoes!” 

“Between us and harm,” said the 
mother simply. She made no other 
comment. With the baby and the 
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husband she had seven persons to 
feed, clothe, and house for $150.00 
a month, and it is likely that she 
did not know until that second that 
anybody ever paid as much as $8.00 
for a single pair of shoes. 

This same visitor once briskly 
and efficiently made an arrange- 
ment for a sick woman to enter a 
hospital for some weeks. She found 
an excellent servant who agreed to 
take the mother’s place in a family 
of nine—for $30.00 a week. The 
husband’s wages were $35.00 a 
week. When the invalided mother, 
facing a crucial operation, found 
spirit to laugh joyfully over this 
solution, the settlement worker 
turned very red. “My gracious!” 


she said to me disgustedly, “you 
have to do everything for them, they 
simply will do nothing to codp- 
erate!” 

This is the spirit of the un- 


trained. It takes years of patient 
study of these economic problems 
to learn how thoroughly—how 
amazingly—the submerged thou- 
sands do coéperate. To learn with 
what exquisite charity and ardor 
they bear each other’s burdens. 

The great organized and salaried 
institutions of relief may fail them; 
but they do not fail each other. 
Simple, silent women slip from 
crowded kitchen to crowded kitch- 
en, humbly wiping dishes, wash- 
ing babies, consoling, advising, 
planning. The instant the calamity 
occurs, the instant the breadwinner 
is taken, the silent machinery of 
love begins, and a very rampart of 
help is built about the widow and 
the orphans. 

Only last winter it was my joy to 
meet two women who spoke in the 
exquisite quiet accents of Clare. 
One had been widowed early in 
January, left with four young chil- 


dren, and the immediate prospect 
of a fifth, the one hope of her 
changed life being the brotherly 
tenderness of her sister’s good hus- 
band, himself the father of eight 
splendid sons and daughters. This 
man and his wife, described simply 
as “the salt,” promised to “stand to 
her.” But he himself was taken 
suddenly, some ten days after the 
first funeral, and the two women 
found themselves penniless, with 
thirteen young persons to rear. 

The dignity, the courage with 
which they faced life, remains—and 
will always remain with me—as 
one of the revelations of sheer good- 
ness in this world. An arrangement 
with a generous State by which each 
is paid enough for the bare neces- 
sities of living, has been augmented 
by the fine energy of the older chil- 
dren, and what the social service 
workers can do for these two, and 
their like, will always be only in an 
auxiliary sense. 

But this auxiliary sense is all-im- 
portant. Just simple enlightenment 
in the matter of diets, a hint in re- 
gard to the menace of chronic ill- 
nesses, a little influence when some 
landlord takes unfair advantage of 
their ignorance of housing laws, a 
little dentistry here, and a tonsil 
operation there, will save them from 
ever sinking into that state of suf- 
fering and despair to which too 
heavy burdens would reduce the 
bravest of us. 

Half the suffering of the tene- 
ment districts of 1926 could have 
been saved by a little—by so little! 
—intelligent prevention in 1916. It 
is for just those neglected ten years 
that the heavy toll in pain and 
grief must be paid. The casual 
stiffness has become arthritis, the 
queer little lump is incurable can- 
cer, the fine shining smile that 

















walked off the boat at Ellis Island 
reveals now a row of poisonous and 
agonizing black stumps, the little 
“one-een” who fretted unnoted 
through babyhood, is crippled for- 
ever. This child is blind for the 
want of three saving drops on his 
new-born eyes, and that one im- 
becile because the tenement’s crazy 
woman—who should long before 
have been sequestered—entered the 
room of the expectant mother and 
frightened her with a knife. 

A magnificent Catholic girl, who 
has been working through the Mulry 
Club with tuberculosis cases, told 
me a few months ago that consump- 
tion had gained its fearful headway 
through the loving concealment of 
the ignorant mother, who believes 
the cough incurable, and dreads sep- 
aration from her invalid. 

“When we can get to them in 
time, convince them that all that is 
needed is rest—rest—rest first and 
last, with diet and clean air as side 
lines,” said this girl, “you ought to 
see what the poorest and the sim- 
plest of them will do!” 

Well, I myself have seen miracles 
in the slums. And the little nursing 
nuns, who are threading them 
patiently, day and night, have 
learned to take the unbelievable 
serenely for granted. They know 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is as 
leaven that a woman put into a 
measure of meal. 

When the tables of infant mortal- 
ity, and over-production, and popu- 
lation, and living wages, and per 
capita this, and caloric value that 
have all been blown away, that 
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divine leaven will still be working 
slowly, surely, unendingly, seeing 
always behind the rebuilt body and 
the enlightened mind, the better 
tabernacle of that spirit that fuses 
the two worlds in one; the spirit of 
service of which it was said that he 
who found it here, should not taste 
of death forever. 

It is a great privilege to be given 
the opportunity to spread the know- 
ledge, and help the work of the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social 
Service in a material way, to endow 
a chair or a scholarship, if that is 
in one’s power, to have—at the end 
of one’s life—even the smallest 
record of friendship for this labor 
that is so visibly God’s. Every great 
city should send its quota of girls 
there, and thousands of men and 
women who could do no more, 
could at least find the few hundreds 
that would make it possible for 
some girl of their acquaintance to 
take the two years’ course. A bet- 
ter investment for money could 


‘hardly be imagined; the work of the 


trained social worker continues all 
through her life, and its effect goes 
far, far beyond it. “Is it a little 
thing that she has wrought?” asks 
Kipling. “Then life, and death, and 
motherhood are naught.” 

You American Catholic girls, 
east and west, and north and south, 
girls who feel in your own souls 
that you have something to give to 
God and to the world, is it not pos- 
sible that through the channel of 
the National Catholic School of 
Social Service you are to find your 
true vocations? 
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By GerALp EL.arp, S.J. 


“All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth.” 


“TU Rex gloriz, Christe!” “Thou, 

O Christ, art King of glory!” 
That joyous acclamation, rising 
from thousands and thousands of 
hearts, from people of every nation 
and corner of the globe, gathered 
under the great dome of St. Peter’s 
Basilica at the recent canonization 
ceremonies,—that very cry was one 
of the things that moved our Holy 
Father to proclaim the new feast of 
Christ the King. Another reason 
which he alleges in his memorable 
encyclical, Quas primas, of Decem- 
ber 11, 1925, was the striking wit- 
ness to Christ’s Kingship borne by 
all the Oriental liturgies, and noted 
by him when these were celebrated 
so solemnly before him in St. 
Peter’s, as part of the Nicene Cen- 
tenary. Always to serve as the 
crown and full splendor of the litur- 
gical year, the new feast was to 
serve, in 1925, as the fitting comple- 
tion of the Holy Year of Jubilee. 
“It seems to us that it would be im- 
possible,” says our white robed 
shepherd, “to close and crown this 
Holy Year in a more worthy and 
opportune manner” than by the in- 
stitution of the Feast of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, King. By this procla- 
mation is God thanked for the Holy 
Year, whose like Rome has not wit- 
nessed for centuries. By the feast 
itself shall the fruits of the Jubilee 
be best preserved for the future, in- 
creased, and spread abroad. It is 


—Matt. xxviii. 18. 


another, and a most powerful 
means, of bringing the world back 
to Christ. 

All this the Pope tells us, and a 
great deal more, in an encyclical 
meriting the most careful study and 
reflection. But for almost all, the 
study of the papal letter is impos- 
sible—and unnecessary. Let the 
feast itself speak directly to us 
through the text of its special Mass. 
This text is a synthesis of all the 
doctrine of the long letter, pre- 
sented in a manner more effective, 
more productive of interior joy. 
“Documents are read by only a few 
learned men; feasts move and teach 
all the faithful,” to quote the Pope’s 
words on this very subject. “The 
former speak only once; the latter, 
every year and forever. The former 
bring a saving touch only to the 
mind; the latter influence not only 
the mind but the heart and man’s 
whole nature. Being composed of 
body and soul, man needs to be 
aroused by external solemnities, so 
that, through the variety and beauty 
of the sacred liturgy, he may re- 
ceive the divine teachings into his 
soul and then, making them an ef- 
fectual part of himself, use them to 
advance in the spiritual life.” Let 
us, therefore, read through this 
Mass formulary, the beautiful set- 
ting, for this feast day, of the 
great, unending drama of Redemp- 
tion. 
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INTROIT. 


The Vicar of Christ, on a throne 
that overlooks the world, proclaims, 
in majesty and splendor, the undy- 
ing Kingship of Christ. The Mass 
opens with a scene even more ar- 
resting, more inspiring. An old man 
stands on a rocky point on an 
island called Patmos, off the coast 
of Asia Minor. Miletus is there to 
the east, Samos, to the north, below 
and all around, the blue and white 
fEgean. “Lo, a door set open in 
Heaven,” and the Eagle of Patmos 
sees a throne, and on the throne 
One seated, like jasper and cornel- 
ian, and round about a rainbow, 
emerald-hued. There, too, are the 
elders with golden vials of incense, 
the Church’s prayers, in their 
hands. The voice of angels, in num- 
ber myriads of myriads and thou- 
sands of thousands, who proclaim 
the Introit verses of the Mass: 
“Worthy is the Lamb Who was 
sacrificed to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honor. To Him be the glory and the 
might for ever and ever!” (Apoc. 
v. 12; i.6). Over the waters comes 
the voice of the Royal Psalmist in 
the refrain: “O God, impart Thy 
judgment to the King, and Thy 
justice to the Son of the King” (Ps. 
Ixxi. 1).* 


CoLLeEcrT. 


The finest attar of the feast day 
spirit is always the Collect prayer. 
In the Mass of Jesus Christ, King, 
we find framed in solemn petition 


1Quotations from the Apocalypse and the 
Epistle to the Colossians are given according 
to the Westminster Version of the New Testa- 
ment. Quotations from the Psalter follow 
The Psalms by Boylan. Other Scripture refer- 
ences follow Douay readings. The common 
portion of the Preface given below is from 
the Daily Missal. The proper of the Preface 
and the prayers are the writer’s translation. 


the inmost solicitude of the Church 
in our age. The central thought of 
Leo, and Pius, and Benedict, and 
another Pius has been, and is, to 
bring the great families of men back 
to Christ, Who alone is our Peace. 
This theme, the burden of almost 
every papal pronouncement of the 
twentieth century, is reviewed in 
full in the present encyclical. In 
the Mass text one notes that its 
phrasing has enshrined in the lit- 
urgy the immortal watchword of 
Pius X., “omnia instaurare’”’: 


“Almighty everlasting God, Who 
hast wished to restore all things 
in Thy Beloved Son, the King of 
the universe: grant, we beseech 
Thee, that all the families of na- 
tions, scattered through the hurts 
of sin, may be brought under His 
most sweet rule: Who livest and 
reignest. .. .” 


EPISTLE. 


Perhaps the world will never 
again see a man who so clearly 
understood Christ’s claims to King- 
ship, and so generously spent him- 
self in part payment of those claims, 
as Paul the Apostle. When Paul lay 
fettered in a Roman dungeon, his 
solicitude for the cause of Christ 
passed the prison walls and crossed 
wide seas, visiting the recruits late 
won for the King. Thinking of 
the Christians of Colosse in far- 
away Phrygia he penned them an 
Epistle, the Holy Spirit the while 
dictating, that marshals all the ele- 
ments of the Kingship of the Son of 
God. He says in part: 


“Joyfully rendering thanks to the 
Father, Who hath fitted us for our 
portion of the inheritance of the 


saints in light. Yea, He hath de- 
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livered us from the power of dark- 
ness, and hath transferred us to the 
kingdom of His beloved Son; in 
Whom we have redemption, the for- 
giveness of our sins. 

“Now He is the Image of the un- 
seen God, first-born before every 
creature. For in Him were created 
all things in heaven and on earth, 
things seen and things unseen, 
whether thrones or dominations or 
principalities or powers—all crea- 
tion is through Him and unto Him. 
And Himself is prior to all, and in 
Him all things hold together. He 
again is the head of the body, the 
Church: it is He Who is the be- 
ginning, the first-born from the 
dead, that so among all He Himself 
may stand first. For in Him it hath 
pleased the Father that all the ful- 
ness should dwell, and through Him 
to reconcile all things to Himself, 
alike the things on earth and the 
things in heaven, making peace 
through the blood of His cross” 
(Coloss. i. 12-20). 


None less is the King we honor. We 
pray for the blessings of His peace 
for all men. Christ’s blood is the 
world’s purchase price: the world’s 
peace must be at Christ’s price. 


GRADUAL. 


Not of Catholics only is Christ’s 
Kingdom. As many belong to Him 
as were created “through Him and 
unto Him,” as many as were repur- 
chased in the blood of His cross. 
This lesson our Holy Father would 
teach us most clearly. It happens 
that we are so taught with singular 
beauty by the voices of David and 
Daniel. All the prophets foretold 
the King, but David and Daniel 
only, have the honor of proclaiming 
Him in the Mass. David, the Beth- 


lehemite shepherd lad, anointed of 
God, who conquered the Jebusite 
city of Jerusalem, brought thither 
the Ark and set up the sacred priest- 
hood. David, the first great King 
of Israel, who received the promise 
of an eternal kingdom in his issue, 
here proclaims his royal Son. “He 
will reign from sea unto sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the 
earth. All the kings of the earth 
will do Him homage: all the nations 
will serve Him” (Ps. Ixxi. 8, 11). 
Daniel, of noble if not royal descent, 
who from a lowly captive in Baby- 
lon, became ruler of “the whole 
province of Babylon,” the governor 
“of all its wise men,” who con- 
strued the writing on the wall for 
Baltasar, who interpreted Nabu- 
chodonosor’s dream, (that fore- 
shadowed the world-wide suprem- 
acy of Christ), this herald, saved 
from the teeth of lions, voices the 
Alleluia verse of the Gradual, say- 
ing: “His power is an everlasting 
power that shall not be taken away: 
and His Kingdom that shall not be 
destroyed” (Dan. vii. 14). 


GOSPEL. 


That this Kingdom is a spiritual 
one, concerned above all else with 
the things of the soul, is the great 
truth that focuses our attention at 


the Gospel. What a scene as the 
great drama unfolds before us! The 
time is midforenoon of the four- 
teenth day of the Jewish month 
Nisan, the full flush of the spring- 
tide. The place is a spacious, lofty 
hall in the palace Antonia, hard by 
the magnificence of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. This hall was built for 
a kinglet, is held by the representa- 
tive of world power, but just now 
serves as the presence chamber of 
the King of Kings and Lord of 
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Lords. We are in the Royal Pres- 
ence. The One there standing is 
the Christ of God. “In aspect fair 
and winning,” despite manacles, the 
smirch of spittle and of blood, how 
noble, how majestic, how august! 
We are privileged to listen to the 
longest and most detailed dialogue 
preserved to us in the inspired nar- 
ratives of the sacred passion. An- 
other hour or so and the invincible 
standard will be raised on yonder 
Calvary. The royal manifesto, ever 
to echo throughout creation, is now 
being made. 


“At that time Pilate said to Him: 
Art Thou the King of the Jews? 
Jesus answered: Sayest thou this 
thing of thyself, or have others told 
it thee of Me? Pilate answered: 
Am IaJew? Thy own nation, and 
the chief priests, have delivered 
Thee up to me: what hast Thou 
done? Jesus answered: My Kingdom 
is not of this world. If My Kingdom 
were of this world, My servants 
would certainly strive that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews: but 
My Kingdom is not from hence. 
Pilate therefore said to Him: Art 
Thou a King then? Jesus answered: 
Thou sayest that Iam a King. For 
this was I born, and for this came I 
into the world; that I should give 
testimony to the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth, heareth My 
voice” (John, xviii. 33-37). 


OFFERTORY. 


How much a failure seemed the 
work of Christ that day He died. 
Five days before, the whole city 
ran after Him; now they do Him 
to death. How much a failure 
seems the work of Christ in the 
world to-day; from the fifth century 
to the fifteenth, a thousand years, 


civilization was His, and He ruled. 
Now His day seems gone; the world 
has cast Him out. Where is the vic- 
tory of the Anointed One? The 
times of the Gentiles are in His 
Hands. He bends to His will the 
hearts of kings. In the plenitude 
of time the surpassing fulness of 
the Messianic victory will be made 
manifest. That hour shall see the 
fulfillment of the assuring promise 
we read in the Offertory: “Ask of 
Me, and I will give Thee the nations 
as Thy inheritance, and the ends of 
the earth as Thy possession” (Ps. 
ii. 8). 


SECRET. 


Because the world rejects its 
King, all human authority, deriving 
as it does from His, is likewise 
called in question. Family ties are 
rent; civic discords engender last- 


ing strife; national antipathies be- 


come overweening passions. The 
seamless robe of Christendom is a 
thing of shreds and tatters. Even 
the underlying fabric of all social 
authority, the Church, is weakened 
by being subjected to godless gov- 
ernments. Therefore the next les- 
son of this new feast must be to 
renew the nations in allegiance to 
the matchless King, Whose claims 
are now so manifest. The peace- 
able King, Who came to reconcile 
all men, must Himself draw the 
wayward feet back to His paths. 
Therefore at the Secret wherein the 
elements of the great Sacrifice are 
solemnly offered to God, we beg of 
Him to speed the task of the Prince 
of Peace, to renew in us the gifts 
of peace and union, the greatest of 
which is liberty. 


“We bring Thee, O Lord, the sin- 
offering of mankind’s restoration: 
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grant, we beseech Thee, that He 
Whom we are about to immolate in 
this Sacrifice, may Himself grant to 
all nations the gifts of unity and 
peace, Jesus Christ Thy Son our 
Lord: Who with Thee... .” 


PREFACE. 


What the opening and unifying 
theme is to the symphony, that, in a 
sense, is the Preface to the Canon 
of the Mass. Here man, as the 
mouthpiece of the visible world, 
lifts his song to full assonance with 
the cherubic hymns that endlessly 
praise God’s glory in Jesus Christ 
His Son. All created nature, things 
seen and things unseen, praise Him, 
the Lord of all. In the Mass we 
are studying, the Preface interrupts 
the dogmatic analysis of Christ’s 
Kingship, to send up pzans of 
praise, of exaltation. Faint echoes 
of the rhythmic melody of the 
heavenly court are the measures: 


“It is truly meet and just, right 
and availing unto salvation, that we 
should at all times and in all places 
give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, 
Father almighty, everlasting God: 
Who didst anoint with the oil of 
gladness Thine only begotten Son, 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, eternal 
Priest and King of all things: that 
in offering Himself on the altar of 
the cross, a spotless and peaceable 
Victim, He might pay the sacred 
purchase price of mankind’s re- 
demption, and subjecting all crea- 
tures to His sway, He might deliver 
over to Thy Majesty an everlasting 
and world-wide Kingdom, a king- 
dom of truth and life, a kingdom of 
holiness and grace, a kingdom of 
justice, of love, and of peace. 

“And therefore with the Angels 
and Archangels, the Thrones and 


Dominions, and the whole host of 
the heavenly army, we sing the 
hymn of Thy glory, saying again 
and again: Holy, Holy, Holy... .” 


COMMUNION PRAYER. 


Christ’s recognition by and reign 
in the individual human heart is, 
of course, the greatest boon this 
new feast can bring. What an ex- 
quisite propriety is observed in that 
this sentiment is here linked with 
the actual reception of the Eucha- 
rist at the Mass. The Communion 
Prayer is a bit of the Twenty-eighth 
Psalm, that celebrates the inner 
peace and glory of God amid the 
violence of angry nature. As we 
leave the Royal Table, our thoughts 
must be of the Kingdom of God 
within us: “The Lord shall sit King 
forever: the Lord will bless His 


people in peace” (Ps. xxviii. 10, 11). 


POSTCOMMUNION PRAYER. 


It is over now. God has been 
worthily worshiped. The heart’s 
fullest homage has been rendered 
the King. The solemn consecration 
of mankind to Jesus Christ will now 
be recited. Then fortified with the 
Bread of the Strong, the Christian 
will be sent out to renew the battle 
on Jerusalem’s wide plains. The 
world must be won for Christ; 
Heaven must be won for the Chris- 
tian. Hence our parting prayer is: 


“Having partaken of the food of 
immortality, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, that we who are proud to 
fight under the banner of Christ 
our King, may forever be able to 
reign in the heavenly court with 
Him: Who with Thee lives and 
reigns in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, God forever and forever.” 





THE FONT. 


By JANET L. GorDON. 


T looked only an old gray stone! 
Every time Nikky climbed the 
winding narrow stair into old Mrs. 
Cameron’s dingy room, her eyes in- 
variably wandered to the peculiar 
old stone high up in the corner of 
the shelf. 

Mrs. Cameron was old, very old, 
nearly ninety years of age, but she 
was observant, and she saw always 
the glance directed by her youthful 
visitor to the top shelf. 

“What is it, lass, ye look at up 
there in the corner?” she said. 

Nikky felt caught, and laughed, 
and said, “I’d better come out. I am 
spied, am I, Mrs. Cameron?” 

“Deed, ye were spied a while 
syne. Is it the font ye’re lookin’ 
at?” 

“Is that what it is?” said Nikky, 
“please may I look at it?” 

“Ay, but ye’ll hae tae get it yersel’. 
I canna mount chairs now.” 

“Of course, I’ll get it,” said the 
girl, and she lifted the wooden chair 
on which she had been sitting, to 
the table, climbed on it, and reached 
the shelf. But the stone was heavy, 
and it took all the strength of her 
strong young arms to get it down in 
safety and set it on the table. 

It was a dark gray stone almost 
worn away with age and use, but 
there still could be seen the hollow 
in the middle which had held the 
water. But Nikky thought it 
wouldn’t hold very much water 
now— it was so shallow. 

She felt excited somehow, now 
that she had seen it, and touched 
it, and yet it was only an old gray 
stone. 


“Did you say it was a font, Mrs. 
Cameron?” she asked rather breath- 
lessly. 

“Ay, it is a font, a holy water 
font. It used to be at the door of 
the wee church in Glenspey in my 
father’s time, and before that they 
say it used to be in the Duke of 
Huntly’s private chapel and nae- 
body kens where it was afore that 
time. It is verra old, verra old in- 
deed,” said the old crone, as she 
gazed with misty eyes at the old 
gray stone. 

“How did you get it, Mrs. Cam- 
eron?” ; 

“It’s been in the hoose in Glenspey 
since I was a bairn. My father got 
it when they knocked down the wee 
church.” 

“Knocked down the wee church! 
What did they knock it down for?” 

“Oh, well, there was nae folk to 
go to it. They knocked down the 
farms, and the crofts, and the cot- 
tages tae mak a forest for the grand 
folk to hunt in, so the puir folk 
had to go away, and there was nae- 
body to worship in the wee kirk in 
Glenspey.” 

“Where did they go?” 

“Oh, weel may ye ask, lass, I 
dinna ken. Maist o’ them went to 
far lands across the sea, America 
and Canada, and some to Australia. 
My father went to Aberdeen and 
when he died, we came here, and I 
aye keepit the font.” 

There was a silence as the old 
woman and the young one looked 
at the old worn stone. How many 
hands now long since dust had 
touched it! How many lips now for 
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ever silent had breathed a prayer 
beside it! 

“Well,” said Nikky at last, “Ill 
put it back on the shelf. Thanks 
for letting me see it.” 

“Hoots,” said the old wife, who 
was not sentimental, “dinna say 
thanks for naething ava.” 

Nikky smiled as she climbed 
down from the table. Some, per- 
haps, would be offended by Mrs. 
Cameron’s brusqueness, but she 
wasn’t. She had understood the 
rather grim old lady ever since the 
first day she had called on her, by 
mistake, and offered her the flannel 
garments that had been meant for 
the lady next door, whose name was 
also Cameron. The old lady had 
listened grimly but politely until 
she had finished speaking, and then 
had said decisively, 

“I’m no needin’ naebody’s char- 
ity.” 


Nikky’s heart had warmed to her 
from that moment, for she loathed 
this job of giving out flannel gar- 
ments, and receiving the gushing 
thanks of these people whom she 
really felt she was insulting, by of- 
fering them the atrocious things. 


Edwin, her brother-in-law with 
whom she stayed, never could 
understand her attitude. In fact, 
he couldn’t understand her at all. 
“Nicolette is beyond me,” he would 
say to his wife, Marion, who was 
Nikky’s elder sister. It was rather 
a compliment, in its way, because 
he never admitted that anything 
was beyond him, except, perhaps, 
people who preferred Roman to 
Gothic vestments. He was an An- 
glican clergyman,—very high Angli- 
can,—and that morning had been 
very seriously annoyed with Nic- 
olette because she flippantly sug- 
gested that chasubles, Roman or 
Gothic, couldn’t really be more im- 


portant, relatively, than the uni- 
form of a soldier compared with 
his valor, and obedience, and unsel- 
fishness. To the Reverend Edwin 
Fellowes that was rank treason, 
and an offense against all the 
canons of good taste. 

Nikky had refused any longer to 
distribute goods to the poor but 
she always called on Mrs. Cameron, 
even after she had discovered that 
the old lady was visited by the 
red-haired curate attached to the 
Catholic Church at the foot of the 
street. 

Edwin did not know that, for- 
tunately, and she never told him. 
He would have been very seriously 
annoyed, because, apart from dis- 
liking his religious beliefs, he dis- 
liked Father Black personally. He 
thought him so unrefined and so 
uncultured. Such a name too! He 
was sure the man knew no Greek! 
The Reverend Edwin himself did 
not know very much! 

So Nikky never told him, because 
she did not want him to be annoyed, 
for when he was, he got indigestion, 
and became so irritable that poor 
Marion had a dreadful life. He was 
a “sair saint” was the Reverend 
Edwin Fellowes, and extremely dif- 
ficult to live with. 

“Well then, I’m going home, 
Mrs. Cameron, and I'll come back 
soon.” 

“Do lass,” said the old wife, as 
she took Nikky’s soft hand in her 
two old gnarled ones, “I like fine to 
see you.” 

“That’s nice of you to say that, 
and if you should want me, tell 
Father Black to let me know, or 
send Angelo, the little Italian boy 
from downstairs, to fetch me.” 

“Ay, ye’re a thoughtfu’ lass.” 

Nikky laughed her infectious 
laugh. 
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“Some people don’t think so. 
Now, good-night.” 

“Good-night, God bless you,” said 
the old crone. 

Nikky walked to the door, then 
with her hand on the latch, she 
turned and said, “Good-night again 
Mrs. Cameron,” and, very shyly, 
“God bless you.” 

As Nikky walked home in the 
raw evening air, she was thinking 
furiously. She wanted so much to 
be happy and she didn’t really 
think she ever had been—quite. 
There was always a_ haunting 
“something” in the background—a 
feeling of insecurity—a lack of se- 
renity. Now, the old woman she 
had just left had that serenity she 
lacked, though she was old, and 
poor, and alone, and Nikky was 
young, and comparatively rich, and 
certainly not alone. What was it? 
She had been convinced that the 


way to happiness was not to care 
too much—to treat life as a game, 
enjoy the game, and take no heed 


of the players. That was true wis- 
dom, she had thought. But now, 
she was not so sure. That old worn 
font haunted her memory. The 
hands now dust, the lips now long 
since silent—had their owners been 
happy as they passed the gray stone 
font? Then another thought came 
into her mind. Perhaps, if she 
asked for it, Mrs. Cameron would 
let her have the old stone font. She 
would ask. Perhaps she might find 
the way to happiness if she could 
have the old gray stone. 

Then she laughed her infectious 
laugh, though no one heard it but 
herself. Life was a fairy tale, and 
she, a princess who would be happy 
for ever and ever because of an old 
gray stone. But what would the 
Reverend Edwin think? 


*x * * 


Two days later, at lunch time, 
Nikky announced her intention of 
going out for a short walk in the 
afternoon. It was raining, but her 
Reverend brother-in-law did not 
speak. He only looked toward the 
two tall windows at the end of the 
room, and then coughed his dry, 
irritating cough behind his rather 
large flabby hand. His hands al- 
ways reminded Nikky of a corpse— 
they were so pale, and clean, and 
coldly damp. There were worlds 
of disapproval in that combined ac- 
tion and Nikky knew it, but she did 
not care. She felt quite reckless to- 
day, and intended to go to see old 
Mrs. Cameron and speak to her 
about the font. 

“What about you, Mr. Bramah?” 
said Marion. 

“Oh,” said Bramah, “I was going 
out in my ‘bus,’” but if it keeps on 
pouring, I think I'll stop in. But, 
would you like a run, Rector?” 

“No, no,” said the Reverend Ed- 
win, raising a deprecating hand, 
“another time, another day—work 
to be done, dear boy, work to be 
done!” 

Now this was only playfulness on 
the Rector’s part, for the wildest 
imagination could not have thought 
of Sandy Bramah as a boy. He was 
nearly fifty, bald, immensely rich. 

This last was the reason for 
which the narrow self-satisfied 
Rector really cultivated him. It 
could be for no other, for Sandy, 
though intensely rich was also in- 
tensely ignorant, and almost as in- 
tensely vulgar. But the Rector was 
a man whose destiny had forbidden 
him ever to be natural, and who 
was, in spite of his position, the 
usual snobbish man who had heard 
of the importance, and the success, 
and the wealth of Sandy Bramah, 
and who “kotowed” thereto, and 
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was naively impressed thereby. So, 
he called him “dear boy” and patted 
him gently on the shoulder as they 
rose. 

Marion liked him, because, even 
if he were enormously rich, he was 
not a bad sort. And he had been 
clever enough to remain unmarried, 
so hope attended him with undevi- 
ating steps. And there was Nikky! 
But she really was so queer! She 
simply wouldn’t bother to attract, 
and she could if she only would. 

“She’s a strange girl,” she had 
once said to her husband, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she were 
never to marry at all.” 

The troublesome Nikky walked 
over to the fire whose cheerful blaze 
lit up the rather gloomy room, and 
the little blue Persian kitten sprang 
purring onto her shoulder. Nikky 
held him close. To repel was an 
art she never practiced. As she 
rubbed her cheek against the little 
beast’s soft fur, she heard the door 
open, and saw the maid advancing 
toward her, card tray in hand. She 
rubbed her face again in the kitten’s 
soft fur giving him the caress so 
craved for by his cattish little soul, 
before she gently set him down. 
Then she took the card and read, 
“James Black—Priest.” She felt 
her dreariness depart immediately, 
and she almost ran into the room 
where the visitor was waiting. He 
was rather a dusty looking young 
man except for his fiery red hair, 
and light blue eyes. They were 
vivid enough, and appeared to 
Nikky to actually light up the 
gloomy afternoon. 

“Mrs. Cameron has sent you for 
me, Father?” she asked. 

“No,” said Father Black, “but she 
asked me to bring you this,” and 
he pointed to a brown paper parcel 
on the small table. They walked 


toward it and the priest cut the 
string, and as they both undid the 
paper, there came to view the old 
stone font. 

Nikky’s heart leaped within her. 

“For me,” she cried, “Oh, the dar- 
ling! I will go at once to thank her.” 

The priest said nothing. 

“As a matter of fact I was going 
there this afternoon, so I'll just go 
now.” 

Father Black looked straight into 
the girl’s shining eyes. 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,” he 
said. 

“You wouldn’t? Why not?” 

“Because,” he said, “the old lady 
died this morning, and they are 
putting the place to rights. She 
asked me before she died to ask you 
to take this font. She said you liked 
it.” 

Nikky collapsed into a chair. 

“Oh, look here now,” he said, 
“don’t faint.” 

“I won't,” said Nikky, feebly. 

“She wanted to go to God. She 
was weary waiting for Him to call.” 
Then, after a short pause, “John 
Ayscough is right, you know, when 
he says that ‘Death is but a sharp 
corner near the beginning of life’s 
procession down eternity!’ ” 

“But why didn’t you come to tell 
me?” 

“Well, it all happened so sud- 
denly at the end. Heart attack— 
but I happened to be on _ the 
stair...” 

“She was quite happy?” asked 
Nikky, who, if you remember, 
longed for happiness. 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” said the 
Reverend James Black, and he 
smiled a radiating smile. 


* * * 


About three weeks later, Nikky, 
her face nestled into her fur collar, 
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her clear eyes darkening in the 
murky light of a beclouded after- 
noon, sat beside Sandy Bramah in 
the little new two-seater he had 
bought. 

“Great little bus this, isn’t it?” 
said Sandy. But he really wasn’t 
thinking of it at all. He was only 
wondering how he could say what 
he wanted to the girl beside him— 
the girl he desired so ardently. He 
had great possessions, but what 
was the use of them, what was the 
use of money, of a great and beau- 
tiful house, if no one shared them 
with you? So he repeated some- 
what vaguely, “Great little bus, 
what?” 

“Yes, great,” said Nikky, but she 
wasn’t thinking of the car either. 
She was wondering how long it 
would be before she could be re- 
ceived into the One True Fold. She 
had traveled a long way in spirit 
since she received the old gray font, 
which occupied a place of honor, in 
her room, in her brother-in-law’s 
house. 

The hedges were flying past, and 
the familiar landmarks near the 
city were quite lost sight of by 
Nikky, because the car was simply 
racing along. She felt the wind 
sting her face, and she gripped the 
seat with both her gloved hands, 
and tried to call to the man at the 
wheel, but could not make her voice 
heard. 

Sandy Bramah, chewing a stub of 
a cigar, had his foot on the accel- 
erator and didn’t appear to notice 
that he had. They were at the out- 
skirts of the city, when suddenly the 
car leaped to the other side of the 
road, twisted round again, and then 
turned completely over. 

When the passengers streamed 
out of the motor char-d-banc that 
poor Bramah had tried to avoid, 
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both he and Nikky were pinned 
underneath the little car. Willing 
hands turned it over; willing hands 
lifted them both out and laid them 
on coats—wraps—anything that 
anybody could find. 

Bramah could speak, but both his 
arms were powerless—they were 
broken. 

Nikky lay as if dead. He looked 
at her, his usually florid, coarse 
face white with agony. 

“Is she dead?” he asked. 

“Not quite, I think,” said the man 
who was bending over her. Bramah 
groaned. 

“All right, sir,” said another 
man, “keep steady. There’s a chap 
rushed back to ’phone for the am- 
bulance. Where’ll we take you to?” 

Sandy Bramah was a man of 
little imagination and no culture, 
as has been pointed out, and he 
never for a moment thought of the 
Reverend Edwin Fellowes’s outraged 
feelings, or his distaste for noisy 
men, or an upset household, so he 
gave “The Rectory” as the address. 
By this time a large crowd had 
gathered. A few other motorists 
had stopped their cars to see what 
the trouble was, and the ambulance 
arrived as the winter’s day closed 
down, and rain began to fall. When 
the priest arrived at the Rectory, he 
was shown into the room where he 
had given the old gray stone to 
Nikky—Nikky, who was dying 
somewhere in this house, and who 
had sent for him. 

The door opened, and a little 
mouse-like woman came in. It was 
Marion. The Rector was so much 
upset at the whole occurrence that 
he could see no one! But Marion 
though mouse-like, had, as most of 
her type do at such times, risen to 
the occasion. She would weep 
when nobody needed her. But not 
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now—she was needed, and serving 
others was her forte. 

“My sister sent for you Mr. 
Black .. .” she began. 

“So I understood,” said the priest, 
in a noncommittal fashion. 

“She has had a motor accident 
and the doctors say she cannot pos- 
sibly recover.” 

Here the voice trailed a little, and 
the tight, pale lips quivered. 

“Perhaps she may want...’ 

“Perhaps if I go to her? That 
might be best, don’t you think?” 
suggested the priest. 


, 


“Yes, yes,” said Marion, and her 
hands were locked together. Then 
as she reached the door, she turned 
and said, “Oh, make her happy, if 
you can. She has longed so to be 
happy! She thought I never under- 
stood... but I did...Ido...” 

Exactly half an hour later Nikky 
died. She had turned the “sharp 
corner,” but the smile that had been 
there as the waters of Baptism 
flowed over her from the old gray 
font, was still there. Strange! She 
had been right after all. The font 


had proved the way to happiness. 








THROUGH FLORENCE WITH DANTE. 


By Tuomas O’HAGAN. 


E name of Dante will ever be 

associated with that of Flor- 
ence. It is the proud boast of the 
beautiful city on the Arno—of that 
ancient city which the author of 
the Divine Comedy designates, in 
the Convito, as the bellissima e 
formosissima figlia di Roma—that 
she cradled the world’s greatest 


Christian epic poet; and though fate 
willed that he should wander in 
exile, a pilgrim—nay, a beggar— 
“displaying against his will the 
stroke of fortune,” the city of the 
Medici, 
Campanile, 


the Duomo, and Giotto’s 
fondly cherishes the 
name and memory of her most 
distinguished son. 

But the Florence of to-day bears 
little resemblance to the Florence of 
the time of Dante. The little, gray, 
Gothic Florence of Dante was then 
just awakening to its artistic splen- 
dor. It had but a population of 
ninety thousand; and this with one 
hundred and fifty thousand, in the 
adjacent country, constituted the 
Republic of Florence. To-day the 
city on the Arno has a population 
of nearly three hundred thousand. 

Dante was born at the very dawn 
of the Italian Renaissance. Cimabue, 
and Giotto, and the two Pisanos, 
Giovanni and Andrea, heralded a 
new era in painting and sculpture. 
We should not forget that it is to 
Tuscany (Florence and Siena), to 
Umbria, and to Venice that are due, 
on the whole, the really creative 
forces of Italian painting. 

But the wonderful flowering of 
art in Italy, which culminated in a 


Raphael, a Leonardo da Vinci, and 
a Michelangelo, was preceded by a 
great impulse of religious life. This 
made the dream in marble and the 
glorification of the canvas possible. 
St. Dominic, founder of the Domini- 
can Order, was born in 1170, and 
St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the 
Franciscan Order, in 1182. The 
Basilica of San Francesco, in Assisi, 
the adorning of which, gave the first 
stimulus to Italian painting, was 
completed in 1253; the Dominican 
Church of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence, begun in 1278, was com- 
pleted in 1350; and the Franciscan 
Church of Santa Croce, the mau- 
soleum to-day of the great Floren- 
tine dead, begun in 1294, was com- 
pleted in 1320. 

There was then at the time of 
Dante’s birth, in 1265, no Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its great Cinquecento 
Chamber, adorned by the splendid 
frescoes of Vasari; no Santa Maria 
del Fiore designed by Arnolfo, the 
architect of the Commune, and 
crowned by the splendid dome of 
Brunelleschi; no Campanile, the 
“lily of Florence blossoming in 
stone.” All these were wanting. It 
was a city of intense strife and fac- 
tion; a city of fierce democracy; a 
city that, chafing under the popular 
yoke, frequently took up arms 
against tyrants, who had come 
down from their feudal castles and 
established their residence within 
the walls of the city. It was the 
age of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
and Dante inherited all the narrow- 
ness and intensity of partisanship 
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that marked the two warring fac- 
tions. 

Facing the Duomo of Santa Maria 
del Fiore stands the old Church— 
now the Baptistery—of San Gio- 
vanni, memorable as the church 
wherein Dante, as a child, was bap- 
tized. Here, too, Beatrice received 
the Sacrament of Baptism; and it 
is very probable that the latter, who 
was a few months younger than 
Dante, received Baptism upon the 
same day as the poet of the Divine 
Comedy. This contention is sus- 
tained by the fact that in those days, 
in Florence, the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism was administered but twice in 
the year—on Holy Saturday and 
the Sunday before Pentecost; and 
the Ambrosian rite of immersion 
obtained also at this time in Flor- 
ence. 

The old Church of San Giovanni 
is most interesting. It is octagonal 
in form. It was a cathedral church 
until 1128 when the baptismal font 
was brought here from the parish 
church of S. Reparata. The bap- 
tismal font originally occupied the 
center of the church. It is now sit- 
uated on the side next to the Duomo. 
The bronze doors, marvelous in 
their design and execution, are 
chiefly the work of Andrea Pisano 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti. The third 
door, facing the cathedral, is of such 
artistic beauty that Michelangeio 
declared it worthy of paradise. 

Dante makes tender reference to 
his bel San Giovanni in the Twenty- 
fifth Canto of the Paradiso where he 
writes: 


“If e’er it happens that the poem 
sacred 
To which both heaven and earth 
have set their hand 
So that if many a year hath made 
me lean, 
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O’ercome the cruelty that bars me 
out, 

From the fair sheepfold where a 
lamb I slumbered 

An enemy to the wolves that war 
upon it, 

With other voice forthwith, with 
other fleece; 

Poet will I return and at my font 

Baptismal will I take the laurel 
crown.” 


But Dante never returned to his bel 
Giovanni to receive the laurel 
crown. He was offered terms of 
return, but so humiliating were 
they to his proud and noble heart, 
that he refused all the conces- 
sions offered, and died in Ravenna, 
in exile. 

When following the footsteps of 
Dante through Florence we natural- 
ly turn towards the house—la Casa 
di Dante—and quarter where the 
great poet was born. The Commune 
of Florence is now pretty certain 
that it has verified the exact place. 
We reach this from the little Piazza 
of San Martino by the Via Dante 
Alighieri. It is opposite the tower 
of the Castagnai. 

At the present time the house 
is not open to the public, being 
in progress of restoration to its 
primitive form. Twenty-two years 
ago the writer visited it, and 
found there many souvenirs and 
memorials of the great poet—es- 
pecially letters written, in 1865, 
on the occasion of the sixth cente- 
nary of his birth. Amongst these, I 
remember well one from the great 
English statesman, William Ewart 
Gladstone, in which he acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to the great 
Italian poet; and this tribute, in 
verse, from Alfred Tennyson who 
had been, some years before, ap- 
pointed poet laureate of England: 
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“King, that has reign’d six hundred 
years, and grown 
In power and ever growest... 


“I, wearing but the garland of a 
day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that 
fades away.” 


But the genius of Dante has 
touched Florence, either directly or 
indirectly, on many sides. The 
associations of his youth—and in 
these he was most happy—with the 
great painter and architect Giotto, 
with the musician Casella, and with 
the poets Guido Cavalcanti and Cino 
da Pistoia, touch into splendor, as 
with the bright rays of a morning 
sun, now a page of the Divine Com- 
edy, now the memory of the ancient 
and beauteous city on the Arno. 

Not far from the Church of San 
Michele stands the palace of the 
Cavalcanti to which family belonged 
Guido the poet—he of the dolce stil 
nuovo, the close friend of Dante, in 
his youth. To-day may be read on 
the facade of the ancient palace 
these lines taken from the Tenth 
Canto of the Inferno: 


“,... ‘If through this blind 

Prison thou goest by loftiness of 
genius 

Where is my son? And why is he 
not with thee?’ 

And I to him: ‘I come not of myself; 

He who is waiting yonder leads me 
here, 

Whom in disdain perhaps your 
Guido had.’” 


In reading the Divine Comedy it 
will readily be observed how much 
Dante is given to local attachments. 
This fact is perhaps the strongest 
argument against the supposition 
that Dante ever visited Oxford in 


England. Had he done so it is more 
than probable that the poet would 
have made some reference to it in 
his great epic. Gladstone, however, 
in an article contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, about thirty 
years ago, made a pretty good case 
for the contention that the great 
Italian poet spent some time at the 
University of Oxford. The first 
reference to such a supposed visit 
was made by Boccaccio, in the fol- 
lowing Latin poem, addressed to 
Petrarch, of which we give the 
translation: 


how 


“Thou know’st perchance 
Phoebus’ self did guide 

Our Tuscan Dante up the lofty 
side 

Of snow-clad Cyrrha; how our poet 


won 

Parnassus’ peak and founts of 
Helicon: 

How, with Apollo, ranging wide 
he sped 

Through Nature’s whole domain 
and visited 

Imperial Rome, and Paris and so 
passed 

O’er seas to Britain’s distant shores 
at last.” 


Bishop Joannes da Serravalle, the 
translator of the Divine Comedy in- 
to Latin, whose manuscript is to be 
seen in the Medicean library in 
Florence, also declares that Dante 
studied theology in Oxford, as well 
as in Paris. 

In the Piazza San Firenze is sit- 
uated the Bargello, or Palace of the 
Podesta, now used as a national 
museum. It will be remembered 
that the office of podestd was in- 
stituted in 1193, its purpose being 
to place a check on the nobles. In 
the courtyard of the Palace is some 
very fine work by Donatello and 
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Michelangelo, amongst these a 
group known as the “Triumph,” the 
work of Michelangelo. This un- 
finished group was to have been 
used as the sepulchral monument 
of Pope Julius II. at Rome. It was 
in the Palace of the Podesta that 
the portrait of Dante, in company 
with Charles of Valois, Corso Do- 
nati, and Brunetto Latini, painted 
by Giotto, was discovered in 1841. 
This portrait represents Dante as 
a young man of thirty-five. 

Facing the Palace of the Podesta 
on the Via del Proconsola is the 
ancient church of the Badia Fior- 
entina, founded, in the tenth cen- 
tury, by the Countess Julia, mother 
of Count Ugo, Marquis of Tuscany. 
In 978 the church was enlarged and 
a convent added which constituted 
an abbey of the Benedictine monks 
of Cluny. In memory of Count Ugo, 
who continued the construction be- 


gun by his mother, the following 
lines, from the Sixteenth Canto of 


Dante’s Paradiso have been in- 
scribed upon the facade of the 
church: 


“Each one that bears the beautiful 
escutcheon 

Of the great baron whose renown 
and name 


The festival of St. Thomas keepeth 
fresh, 

Knighthood and privilege from 
him received.” 


In the Piazza di Santa Croce, 
wherein stands the ancient and 
beautiful Church of Santa Croce, 
took place, in 1921, the great cele- 
bration of the sixth centenary of 
the death of Dante. In the center 
of the Piazza is the monument to 
Dante, unveiled on May 14, 1865, 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
the sixth centenary of his birth. 
The work is by Enrico Pazzi. On 
the occasion of the Dante celebra- 
tion, in 1921, some twenty-four 
paintings representing scenes from 
the Vita Nuova and the Divina 
Commedia were exhibited in the 
Church of Santa Croce. They were 
the work of modern Italian paint- 
ers. 

Among the many monuments 
erected to Dante in other cities none 
surpasses, or equals, the one which 
greets your eye as you arrive in 
Trent by rail. This, in its imposing 
presentation of the great poet, 
seems to symbolize, in some meas- 
ure, the sublimity of the man and 
his work. But Florence will ever 
cherish Dante as her noblest son. 








THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART I. 


E illustrious Spanish phil- 

osopher, Balmes, wrote in 1830, 
in his Political Considerations on 
the Situation in Spain, “Whoever 
delves deeply into history, and 
brings the facts to light, discovers 
that the Revolution, the Restora- 
tion, and in a general way, all great 
political movements, though they 
seem to run along political lines, 
and to be essentially and exclusively 
political, are—as a matter of fact— 
beneath the surface, social rather 
than political.” 

There is a school of thought 
which claims that political forms 
condition social and economic 
changes. Pure paradox,—simple 
sophistry! No other law drawn 
from history appears to me so well 
fortified by facts, no matter what 
point of time is considered or what 
corner of the world, as that formu- 
lated by Balmes. And there is no 
need to go back to the deluge, or 
down to the antipodes, to prove it. 
Studying conditions on the spot, in 
England, I was immediately struck 
by the concrete evidence of the 
truth contained in the abstract 
formula of this law. One of my 
English friends had said to me in 
Paris: “You are going to be an eye- 
witness of one of the most rapid 
and far-reaching changes which my 
country has experienced in a long 
time. I believe that she is fifty 
years in advance of the rest of 
Europe.” 

But I am not in the least inclined 


to accept this double statement— 
especially the second part—as my 
own. I do realize, however, that 
old England is just now passing 
through a very serious economic 
and social crisis, as is shown in the 
last strike which settled nothing. 
This crisis ought to be considered 
attentively, for its echoes will be 
world-wide. I would like to discuss 
the question as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, in the pages of a serious re- 
view like THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


To understand social and eco- 
nomic crises, one should not look 
first of all at the eddying tides of 
industry and commerce, but rather 
at the land. For, the land is the 
original and indispensable source 
from which man derives his liveli- 
hood, and in proportion as he clings 
to it and finds in it satisfaction for 
his most essential needs, is he at 
peace with the world, and—I will 
venture to say—a_ conservative. 
Take each one of the great revolu- 
tions in their turn, including the 
Russian Revolution, and anyone 
can see that, in the beginning, all 
of them had an agrarian character 
and origin. No one can ever count 
on the security of a country where 
the land question has not been 
settled to the satisfaction of the 
majority of its inhabitants. 

In England at the present day 
this question does not arise. But 
passing over Ireland, and going no 
further back than the Norman Con- 
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quest, the question obtrudes itself 
on every page of early English his- 
tory. William the Conqueror did 
not change the feudalism of his 
time. He put the manor house, and 
all those connected with it, under 
the watchful care and direct rule 
of royal authority, drawing upon 
them for taxes and men whenever 
needed. In 1348 and 1349, the is- 
land was scourged with a terrible 
epidemic,—probably the bubonic 
plague,—then called the “Black 
Death.” The peasants were the 
principal victims, and the few who 
escaped demanded such high pay 
that the rulers passed a “Working- 
men’s Law” in 1351, compelling the 
laborer to accept the rate of pay 
which prevailed before the epi- 
demic. A _ struggle began, which 
ended in 1381, with victory for the 
farm laborers who had made them- 
selves absolute masters of the land. 
These then are the men, if we ex- 
cept a few feudal lords who had sur- 
~ vived the crisis, who are the found- 
ers of the landlord class, which is 
now in possession of the English 
countryside. 

The scarcity of manual labor, and 
the advantages of raising cattle, 
especially sheep—exportation of 
wool being much encouraged by the 
kings—opened the way to an al- 
most complete cessation of work in 
the fields. From Henry VII. to 
Elizabeth, kings and their minis- 
ters tried unsuccessfully to foster 
the cultivation of wheat. In 1534 
there were landlords who had flocks 
of sheep numbering from 24,000 to 
40,000. At the same time the Eng- 
lish race kept growing apace. Those 
who were born without any claim 
on a bit of land could find relief 
only by escaping to the city, by be- 
coming a charge on public charity 
and, later on, by emigrating. Pau- 


perism and mendicancy became one 
of the plagues of England. It was 
with the hope of remedying this 
evil that Queen Elizabeth, in 1601, 
promulgated the famous “Poor 
Law.” The object of this law was 
not so much to care for those who 
were wretchedly poor; rather it was 
to keep them barely alive. It was 
hated by every one except inveter- 
ate loafers. Carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law was attended to 
by a bureaucracy. Christ’s poor 
were changed into paupers. Tens 
of thousands of Englishmen en- 
dured the degrading influence of 
the Poor Law, up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and by 
that time a very considerable por- 
tion of the city and country popula- 
tion had been reduced to pau- 
perism,' 

In 1834 some slight improvement 
was effected. In 1909 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, and after 
due deliberation two reports were 
made, in both of which the con- 
clusion was the same—that the law 
should be abolished. But no agree- 
ment was reached in offering a sub- 
stitute for the law it was planned to 
suppress. Since then, important 
reforms have been made by those 
charged with the enforcement of 
the law, but the law itself remains 
on the statute book. In December, 
1925, one such important reform 
was enacted. The Board of Poor 
Law Guardians was abolished and 
its duties were transferred to the 
County Council. This measure 
brought about a more efficient and 
more orderly administration of the 
laws of assistance, including help 
for the unemployed. The anomaly 
of having Poor Law Guardians 
serving as official recorders of mar- 


1Parkinson, First Notions in Social Service. 
Nos. 25, 26. 
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riages, births, and deaths, was at 
last abandoned. 

In this same year, statistics pub- 
lished by the Minister of Health, re- 
vealed the fact, that in England and 
in Wales, 1,205,267 persons were re- 
ceiving assistance through the Poor 
Law—that is to say, out of every 
1,000 of the population, 311 were 
receiving the dole. The number of 
persons thus aided in 1924, dropped 
to 122 per thousand. These facts 
must not be overlooked, if anyone 
wishes to understand the present 
situation and all its hidden pos- 
sibilities. 

England’s soil is almost com- 
pletely in the hands of great landed 
proprietors; high walls inclose their 
vast estates, but there is no truth in 
the statement, so often made, that 
such a condition was due to the rise 
of industry at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Industry may have 


occasioned its development, but it 
certainly did not create the condi- 


tion. For England, more than for 
any other country, industry has 
been an asset of the highest order. 
She led the world for a century, not 
only because of the skill of her 
workers, but also because of the 
number, actual and potential, of 
employees. 

If I may venture the comparison, 
industry was a suction pump, draw- 
ing to itself from the highways and 
from the villages, the sweepings of 
beggars and outcasts who had been 
living in squalor, on the bounty of 
the town.? A salary was given them, 
of which they were master. With 
it they could do as they chose, and 
consequently, at once there stirred 

2This “suction” did not have to wait for 
industry. Even in the year 1700 out of a 
population of 5,500,000, which England then 
had, only a million lived in the country and 


three-quarters of these were simple farm 
laborers. 


within them a sense of their own 
dignity. 

To-day seventy-seven per cent of 
the population of England is crowd- 
ed into cities.* And there are forty- 
one cities having more than 100,000 
inhabitants, while in France, only 
forty-two per cent of the population 
is urban, and only fifteen cities have 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

The English condition is abnor- 
mal indeed, and for some time past 
it has been the cause of much 
anxious thought to the best minds 
in the nation. Is there any hope of 
relieving this crowding in the big 
cities, and of inducing a great part 
of the population to take root once 
more in the English fields? Appar- 
ently, such a hope is vain. The rush 
to the city is more eager now than 
ever. To account for it the same 
reasons are given as for the same 
phenomenon elsewhere: The hard, 
incessant, too often unremunerative 
toil of a farmer’s life; its reputed 
inferiority; its monotony; the at- 
tractions and allurements of the 
city; these and other well-known 
reasons produce in England, as well 
as elsewhere, the rush to the cities, 
and furthermore, in England there 
are other particular causes for dis- 
content with rural life. 

With the exception of the basin 
of London, which is very fertile 
land, almost everywhere the soil is 
too rich in silica and too poor in 
lime. In no way can it be compared 
with those rich heavy lands which 
the Flemings, the Belgians, and the 
Dutch have wrested from the sea. 
And far less can it be compared 


3In most of the cities of England, conditions 
are such that the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants “have neither the space needful to live 
their lives, nor space in which to work, nor 
space enough for enjoyment.” This was the 
report of the Liberal Land Board in January, 
1925. 
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with the soil worked by the French 
peasant, in three-quarters of his 
country. Furthermore, the climate 
of England is very moist. A grind- 
ing toil yields only scanty harvests. 
The toiler is fortunate if he has any 
harvest at all. The cultivation of 
wheat had to be abandoned and 
fields were sown to barley, oats, and 
flax, the cultivation of which re- 
quired less care, and brought richer 
returns. Wheat from the virgin 
soil of the United States, also from 
the plains of Argentine, and the 
black soil of Ukrania (Tchernozion) 
produced in abundance, and very 
cheaply, lowered the price of Eng- 
lish wheat below the margin of 
profit.¢ 

During the war there was a re- 
turn to farming, to offset the lack 
of food supplies failing to arrive 
from Russia, because the market 
there was closed, and because the 
German submarines had made 
shipping very difficult and hazard- 
ous. But now conditions have 
changed again. The few laborers 
who then left the city to engage in 
farming have since returned. The 
landlords prefer to use their fields 
for grazing; less labor is required 
and the revenue is greater. The 
consequent desertion of the country 
has increased the number of unem- 
ployed. But how can the movement 
be stopped? Nothing can keep the 
laborer on the farm, not even the 
offer of big wages which the em- 
ployer would not or could not pay 
him. The peasant in France or Bel- 
gium may acquire a taste for city 
life, by reading the pages of the 

4However, M. Brownlie wrote in the Fort- 
nightly Review of March, 1926: “The soil of 
this most fertile of countries, and the best 
watered, remains uncultivated.” And Lloyd 
George, in the course of a speech which he 
made in September, 1925, declared that “Eng- 


land was more fertile than Canada and 
Australia which supplied her foodstuffs.” 


daily paper, or doing his duty as a 
soldier in barracks, and yet he 
gladly returns to his fields because 
he is the owner and master, and 
from these fields he receives not 
only food to nourish his body, but 
liberty as well. Reasons have al- 
ready been given, showing why the 
greater part of the English land be- 
longs to a few rich owners. The 


peasant is not in the least interested. 
As a plain matter of fact there is 
no such thing as a peasant class in 
England. 


There is not one in England, 
gifted with the slightest degree of 
intelligence, who is not well aware 
of the dangers which loom ahead. 
These dangers, without a doubt, 
will go on increasing, because of the 
return to Ireland of a throng of 
laborers who were trained by dire 
necessity to be submissive and con- 
servative, because of the concentra- 
tion of workers within the city 
limits where they organize slowly 
and solidly,—as is the manner of 
the Anglo-Saxon,—and where the 
very disturbing crisis through 
which industry and commerce are 
now passing, embitters their ideas 
and feeling to a point not easily im- 
agined. 

Sociologists, and men conversant 
with political questions, give much 
serious thought to this problem. 
They know that the division of 
land ownership amongst a class 
both numerous and rich is the prin- 
cipal element in the social and polit- 
ical stability of France and Bel- 
gium. They admire and envy these 
countries. They ask themselves 
how the same conditions might be 
introduced into their own country. 

Even long before the war, efforts 
had been made in various places, to 
solve the problem. Under the in- 
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fluence of Henry George (1880), an 
agrarian sociaiist of English stock, 
his disciples in the United King- 
dom, Blatchford, Cook, and Pilbock, 
had founded the “League for the 
Restitution of the Land.” Almost 
at the same time, the Scotch nat- 
uralist, Wallace, established in his 
country the “League for the Nation- 
alization of the Land.” Each of 
them demanded the expropriation 
of the land; the latter offering an 
indemnity, the former without any 
indemnity. Thus was the nation to 
become the owner of the land and 
to divide it amongst English citizens 
who had been deprived of it. 

Much less in England than any- 
where else in the world would such 
an extreme revolutionary method 
have a chance to succeed. Not so 
much, perhaps, because of special 
motives of respect for abstract jus- 
tice, but rather for reasons 


prompted by sentiment, the stolid 
serious mass of the English people 
are loyally devoted to their land- 
lords, regarding them with venera- 


tion, gratitude, and love. The mis- 
takes, the cruelties, the utter sel- 
fishness of some of the landlord 
class, cannot drive from the mem- 
ories of the people the fact that all 
the political liberties which they 
now enjoy, all the glory and success 
which have come to their country, 
is due to these men. With the 
single exception of Japan, I do not 
believe that in any other place in 
the world, can there be found an 
aristocracy more intelligent, more 
prudent, more sincerely devoted to 
the welfare of their country than 
the aristocracy of England. No- 
where can there be found men more 
skilful than they, more capable of 
adapting themselves to circum- 
stances, more truly liberal and 
democratic, no matter to which of 


the great parties they happen to 
belong, whether Liberals or Tories. 
They have always known when it 
was time to make needful changes, 
and thus the English people have 
been spared those recurrent revolu- 
tions which have been so destruc- 
tive, and which have drenched 
many another country in blood. 

John Hampden, Eliot, Pym, and 
Cromwell, founders of the Parlia- 
mentary system, were lords. The 
three great liberal reforms accom- 
plished between 1828 and 1846; 
Catholic Emancipation, the Elec- 
toral Reform, and the abrogation of 
the grain laws, were the work of 
the lords. Robert Peel, the prime 
mover in the passage of the first 
and the last mentioned law, was a 
Tory. Disraeli, who in 1867 gave to 
the most of the workingmen the 
right to vote, and who began other 
social reforms, was a lord. His il- 
lustrious rival, whose statue stands 
beside his own in Westminster, the 
idealist, Gladstone, to whom Eng- 
lish democracy owes the Ballot Act 
(1872) which gave the secret ballot 
system, long before it was intro- 
duced into France and Belgium, was 
also the first to propose Home Rule, 
and an Act giving better representa- 
tion to the people (1884-1885), and 
consequently a more democratic 
character to the whole elective sys- 
tem. Gladstone, though not him- 
self a landlord, belonged to a rich 
family of Liverpool merchants, and 
was aided in his reforms by many 
Whigs, that is, landlords. 

One need have no fear of being 
mistaken, then, in making the state- 
ment that, as a body, the people of 
the United Kingdom, would not tol- 
erate any plundering of their lords 
nor any violence against them. The 
few socialists who suggest such a 
course, have to make the best of 
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it. The people feel that the nobles 
of England have nothing in com- 
mon with those of Russia and other 
countries, whose narrowness, frivol- 
ity, and hidebound, ignorant con- 
servatism, drove their countries 
headlong into revolution and an- 
archy. They know that the greater 
number of their lords are striving 
earnestly for some solution of the 
agrarian question. Was it not with 
their assistance, that Chamberlain 
(in 1885) asked the State to pur- 
chase the land from its owners, to 
divide it up into small lots, and to 
sell these to the farm laborers? With 
their help also, laws were voted in 
1887, 1891, and 1893, to establish 
with State aid small holdings along- 
side larger ones. 

A way will be found, I am sure, 
using methods that are progressive, 
moderate, and legal, to organize and 
to divide English land to better ad- 
vantage than is now done. Even 
those 500 landed proprietors, who 
are to-day in possession of more 
than one-sixth of the realm, are dis- 
posed to listen to whatever conces- 
sions are asked of them, in the name 
of the public welfare, provided these 
requests are known to be for the 


good of the people.° 

SIn a little pamphlet, entitled A Dialogue 
on Landlords, of which nine thousand have 
already been printed, and whose author is a 
Jesuit, Father Garrold, I find a passage which 
confirms this viewpoint. “Yes,” said the 
Father, to the socialist who had just explained 
his revolutionary views on the subject, “facts 
alter cases. The English landlord has a 
conscience in good working order. That is 
a fact, and you must face it. If he had the 
hardened conscience of a tyrant, as you some- 
times claim he has, there would be nothing 
left for you to do but to give him a taste of 
your big boots. If he had the uneasy con- 
science which those French aristocrats had 
before the Revolution, the boots would be 
useless—for he would yield at the first shock. 
The French landlord abandoned his vast 
estates, without lifting a finger, but our own 
has a good conscience and that makes him 
redoubtable as an enemy. On the other hand 
he may be worth considering as a powerful 
friend. There is no doubt, that if such an 
alliance is possible, it is the surest way to 
make any plan of agrarian reform, a reality.” 


On August 4, 1921, there ap- 
peared in the Daily News a com- 
munication from Prague under the 
caption: “How Czechoslovakia has 
solved the Land Problem.” It was 
written by Mr. Emile Davies, finan- 
cial editor of the New Statesman. 
He sought directly to offer an ex- 
ample as well as a lesson to his fel- 
low citizens. Here are his opening 
lines: “Up to 1919, conditions in 
Czechoslovakia, were just as critical 
as they are at present in Great 
Britain. Three-quarters of all the 
land of the country belonged to 
5,000 families, and this ownership 
had come to them in much the same 
way as to that of our nobility. The 
other quarter of the land was 
shared by two million small tenant 
farmers.” Mr. Davies then goes on 
to explain the measures taken in 
order to reach their objective. I 
will merely give a summary of it. 

In 1919 the National Assembly of 
Czechoslovakia passed a law for- 
bidding anyone to own more than 
150 hectares of land. Land belong- 
ing to citizens of enemy States and 
to the Hapsburgs, was taken with- 
out any kind of compensation ex- 
cept that provided for in the peace 
treaty. Other large properties were 
bought by the State, the price paid 
being based on the values which 
prevailed during the years 1913 to 
1915. Thus, the rise in values which 
the war brought, was taken into ac- 
count. Payment was made at the 
rate of five per cent. If an owner, of 
his own free will, wished to dispose 
of the whole or only a part of his 
land, privately arranging the terms 
of sale, he could do so, on condition 
that neither the buyer, nor himself 
kept more than 150 hectares. 

From 1919 to the present date, 
the State has purchased two million 
hectares, and this land has been 
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divided between 150,000 tenants 
who have either received a bill of 
sale, or pay rental. This legal limit 
of 150 hectares does not bind codp- 
erative societies who are allowed 
more leeway. Thus, for instance, 
the city of Prague has several big 
farms which furnish supplies to its 
hospitals and to other similar pub- 
lic institutions. 

In taking over the land, the Board 
takes into account its condition, 
whether it be good or bad. If it is 
well cultivated by the owner him- 
self, he is left in undisturbed pos- 
session for a little while longer, 
and in certain cases, he is never dis- 
turbed; but if the land is neglected, 
then it is taken away from him and 
payment is made as the law re- 
quires. 

I asked some one who was in a 
position to know, says Mr. Davies, 
if this breaking up of large estates 
into small farms, had not been 
harmful in depriving them of the 
use of machinery. The answer 
given was that tenants formed 
coéperative societies, for the pur- 
pose of buying machines. As far 
as anyone can judge, the results ob- 
tained so far, are excellent. The 
rush toward the city has been 
stemmed, and in the cities there is 
a movement toward the country. 
Moreover, the Government clearly 
foresees that this new policy will 
not bear fruit for at least twenty 
years. It keeps a close watch 
on events—to see if the codperative 
method with its larger farms, might 
not be better, after all, than the sys- 
tem of small farms. 

“The worst kind of agrarian re- 
form would be a good one for your 
country,” was the observation of Mr. 
Davies’s informant. “Only recently 
I saw England for the first time 
and never before have I seen so 


much waste and badly cultivated 
land.” 

Mr. Davies is authority for these 
statements; on him rests the re- 
sponsibility; the statements must 
be accurate, although the underly- 
ing principle of State ownership, 
which they imply, is perhaps not 
entirely sound. Besides, he writes 
for the Daily News, a paper which, 
though not socialistic, has very radi- 
cal leanings, on political issues and 
questions of social economy. That 
this paper wields a very consider- 
able influence in England, especially 
at present, it would be useless to 
deny. 


In the eighteenth century (to en- 
large upon the statement, alluded to 
above, that industry was for Eng- 
land an asset of the highest order), 
England was the largest purveyor of 
wool to the continent, especially to 
the weavers of Flanders. That part 
of the population which did not 
emigrate, earned a living in com- 
merce or in the woolen industry. 
From the disappearance and deca- 
dence of the corporations and the 
guilds of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, dates the rise of 
the present merchant aristocracy— 
capitalists on a very limited scale, 
who work just as hard for the pros- 
perity and greatness of their coun- 
try as they do for themselves. To 
quote again from Canon Parkinson: 


“The means employed to further 
this ambitious project, was to de- 
velop a profitable foreign trade. The 
guiding principles of this system, 
were: protection of our industries, 
and the expansion of a merchant 
marine which would be safeguarded 
on the high seas, sheltered in fine 
harbors, and warned of dangers by 
numerous lighthouses along the 
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coast. Our exports were to be paid 
for in currency, in order that we 
might have in the treasury, a care- 
fully guarded surplus of gold, to 
meet successfully any emergency 
that might arise. 

“This new growth of commerce, 
required capital served by business 
ability of a high order. Both re- 
quirements were met by such great 
bodies of merchants, as the East 
India Company, the Government 
taking the initiative in every move- 
ment and retaining a controlling 
influence over it.’’* 


This patriotic aristocracy of rich 
merchants, held at its mercy all the 
population which could not live on 
the land, that is to say, more than 
three million Englishmen. These 
latter, driven from the inclosed es- 
tates where grazing had been estab- 
lished (some of these estates could 
count more than 24,000 sheep) had 
either emigrated, to found powerful 
colonies in America, Asia, and 
Oceanica, or had taken up their 
abode in villages and cities, where 
they labored as woolcombers or 
spinners, for master weavers and 
merchant tailors who sold their 
goods abroad. These millions of 
workmen were placed completely in 
the power of capital. They worked 
at home in crowded rooms for an 
absurd pittance. The invention of 
various machines: the knitting loom 
in 1589, the shuttle in 1733, the 
mule jenny in 1765, made their lot 
even more precarious. The use of 
steam power for weaving, the sud- 
den changes in the metal trades 
when the little village forge was 
abandoned and in its stead, great 
foundries were set up close to the 
coal mines and the recently dis- 
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covered iron mines—all _ these 
marked the end of work at home 
(called “the cottage industry”). Vil- 
lages were still further drained of 
their inhabitants and people rushed 
to the factories by millions. By 1830 
the transformation was complete. 

This date is the turning point of 
England’s unheard of success in 
the industrial field. It is easily ex- 
plained: An abundance of manual 
labor easier to manage there than 
anywhere else; numerous markets 
provided on the continent and in 
the colonies, as outlets for woolen 
goods; a well organized merchant 
marine, to supply these markets; 
the capital of merchant princes, al- 
ways ready for any bold venture; 
an abundant supply of easily mined 
coal and iron furnishing motive 
power to thousands of machines, 
which quickly and cheaply trans- 
formed wool, iron, and, before long, 
cotton (widely cultivated in the 
colonies) into articles of sale for all 
the markets of the old and the new 
world, where the people had not the 
means to handle their products so 
rapidly—these are the factors in the 
industrial triumph of England. 

A few figures will give an idea of 
the extraordinary extent of her 
business. In 1910 her commerce, 
taken as a whole, including her ex- 
portations and importations as well 
as those of the colonies, reached the 
sum of $10,600,000,000. At the 
same time Germany had $4,500,- 
000,000; the United States, $4,000,- 
000,000; France, $2,800,000,000; 
Holland, $2,600,000,000; Belgium, 
$1,600,000,000. England was then 
importing goods to the value of 
$3,400,000,000; Germany, $2,000,- 
000,000; the United States, $1,400,- 
000,000; France, $1,200,000,000; 
Holland, $600,000,000; and Belgium, 
$600,000,000. 
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These figures, it is well to re- 
mark, were taken four years before 
the war. England’s position as the 
world’s merchant and banker was 
already beginning to be shaken 
about this time. 

In his reply to M. Poincaré, at 
the opening of the Conference of 
London, Mr. Lloyd George wishing 
to prove that Great Britain had suf- 
fered more from the war than any 
other nation, maintained that the 
industrial and commercial crisis 
through which they were passing, 
and the continued unemployment 
which affected directly five million 
persons, was caused by the war. 
On this score, therefore, Great 
Britain had at least as much right 
to a share in the reparations as 
France and Belgium. If she did not 
press her claims, it was simply and 
solely because of her generosity. A 
conservative, well versed in political 


economy, once a colleague of Lloyd 
George when he was Secretary of 
Commerce, told me, in a discussion 
we had on these conditions, that the 
present crisis was really due to bad 


politics. I reminded him of the 
recent statement of the English 
Prime Minister. “He did not speak 
the truth,” said he, coldly. 

It does seem that Lloyd George 
failed to speak the truth. The pres- 
ent slump in industry and com- 
merce may have been hastened by 
the war, but the war was not the 
direct cause. Beginning in 1875, 
the first symptoms were felt. The 
decay of agriculture, brought on by 
reasons we have already explained, 
was hurried along by the competi- 
tion of the new countries of North 
and South America. The English 
iron foundries held first rank until 
1890 when they gave way to the 


foundries of the United States and 
Germany. These were organized 
and the competition they offered 
was all the more formidable be- 
cause England had to buy ore for 
her foundries in France, Spain, and 
Sweden. 

The textile industries, cotton, 
wool, and jute still held the lead, 
but even in this field England found 
rivals she had never met before. All 
the European countries she had left 
far in the rear, now began to over- 
take her, to organize their own fac- 
tories, and to close their ports to 
English goods. But her greatest 
rivals in the struggle to hold the 
markets of the world, are two great 
powers admirably equipped for the 
battle, Germany and the United 
States. 

The economic disturbance, the 
causes of which I have just ex- 
plained, and the slow but sure in- 
terruption of an unprecedented 
reign of prosperity, are the factors 
which are most responsible for the 
transformation which has taken 
place in the mental outlook of the 
workingman. It was all very well, 
starting in 1802, by various laws, 
to lift him up out of economic slav- 
ery, and in the factories to give 
more consideration to his dignity 
as a man, but when he found he had 
not a living wage, and, because of 
foreign competition with his own 
national industries, he had not even 
work enough to keep body and soul 
together, he turned eagerly to poli- 
tics, and to his trade unions, which, 
once conservative, now began to 
give financial support to the Labor 
Party, whose leanings were dis- 
tinctly socialistic, and who in 1906 
sent fifty-six members to the House 
of Commons. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE SISTINE MADONNA. 


By RosBert SENCOURT. 


APHAEL/’S great painting in the 

Dresden Gallery is without 
doubt the most famous canvas in 
the world. No other picture has 
commanded such admiration, from 
so many just appraisers, over so 
long a range of time. When it first 
appeared, Vasari, the great biogra- 
pher of the Renaissance painters, 
acclaimed it as unique; and his 
words, describing it as a “cosa 
veramente rarissima e singolare,” 
are written below it in the gallery. 
In 1593 Passero wrote of the “Sis- 
tine Madonna” that it was idyllic 
and beyond all praise. When 


Raphael died, Pico della Mirandola 
writing to Isabella d’Este prophe- 
sied that his fame would endure 


from age to age. Raphael’s fame 
suffered no diminution in the age 
succeeding, but among the royal 
collectors of his Madonnas, none yet 
seized this painting from the monks’ 
chapel at Piacenza. 

Augustus III. of Saxony, who had 
longed to possess it (ever since, 
traveling as Crown Prince, he had 
seen it in 1711), managed to buy it 
from the monks, in 1754, at the 
price of 20,000 ducats. Winkelmann 
spread in Germany the fame of its 
excellence, as reproducing, in its 
majestic calm, the pose which the 
ancients had imagined for their 
divinities. It was praised by 
Schopenhauer and by Goethe. In 
the nineteenth century, its reputa- 
tion almost increased as first among 
the “dear Madonnas” of the prince 
of painters. And at the present time 
when some cavil at the suavity of 


Raphael, its beauties are spread, even 
though marred, in countless repro- 
ductions which enable at least some 
rays of its splendor to shine into the 
eyes of those who hardly know of 
the great masters but through it. 
If we would explore the secret of 
its power, we must go far into the 
way we live and look at things. For 
in all things the mind and soul live 
through the senses, and beauty 
passes through the senses into the 
soul, and finds its entertainment 
there. The painter must express 
his genius through the medium of 
line and color; he must, therefore, 
combine technique with certain 
qualities of the spirit, harmonize 
them in interesting the intellect, 
melt all his excellencies into an 
effect which delights, or astonishes, 
as a whole, and finally give the im- 
pression that he has created his 
masterpiece without an effort. He 
must possess: Power over the 
rhythmic patterns of colors and 
lines, so that these will delight the 
senses by their clearness or bril- 
liancy; truth to nature, so that 
while keeping the conventions of 
art, nothing conflicts with our 
knowledge of the realities of nature; 
skill in producing this effect 
through true and graceful lines; a 
keen perception of the beauties of 
light and shadow; cunning brush- 
work to assist the effect of his 
colors, and lines, and lights; a 
sense of unity which will harmonize 
the details of his picture and its 
individual beauties in one large 
balanced beauty—all these must 
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assist the artist in his expression of 
an ideal, or of a reasoned presenta- 
tion of life on a scale of permanent 
interest, so that the beauty of his 
concept increases as it finds its ex- 
pression. 

Beauty is the delightful resplend- 
ence of an intelligible perfection, 
and a work of art is the human 
presentation of it, as conceived in a 
single image; it is a creative, while 
accurate interpretation of nature, 
or of the life of man, an interpreta- 
tion ordered by reason into a har- 
mony, and having its own objective 
and energizing power. It shows its 
sublimity by the vigor with which 
it moulds great variety into the one 
unity which it informs, and its 
mystery is a secret of harmonious 
and ennobled life, permeating a 
concentrated study of men and 
things, and combining their varied 
delights in a fine, single, new de- 
lightfulness, existing to be admired. 
Pictures depend for their greatness 
on their power of significance or 
suggestion through the complete- 
ness of their appeal to mind and 
sight as activities of one intelligence, 
which not only apprehends, but ad- 
mires and feels. 

The admiration and delight that 
beauty inspires must have a certain 
poignancy. It can never be final, 
never satisfy— 
“Flowers, ruins, statues, music, 

words are weak 
The beauty they transfuse with 

filling truth to speak”— 


that is to carry us into a world of 
things we long for, but fail to 
realize. It is when a work of art 
surpasses our imagination that it 
wins our wonder. 


In the Madonna and Child, the 


Catholic Church provides her paint- 
ers with a theme peculiarly suitable 
to masterpieces. Simply from the 
human point of view this picture is, 
in fact, one of the broadest and 
deepest appeal—the picture of a 
mother with her child. The fruit 
of consummated love, the diutur- 
nity of life, the sacrifice of mother- 
hood, the innocence of children, the 
bond of a natural but holy affection, 
the gratitude of youth, and its 
promises; each of these would suf- 
fice as the significance of a picture. 
But in that of the Madonna and 
Child; the blessedness of the Vir- 
gin, the exaltation of her lowliness, 
the fecundity of her innocence, the 
sacrifice of redemption, the love of 
the Savior, and the majesty of God- 
head, add a new and dramatic 
mystery to: the original sweetness 
and grandeur of the natural sub- 
ject. All that man honors in the 
virgin, all that he honors in the 
mother finds its crowning glory in 
the prerogatives of Mary; and Dante 
expresses the feeling of ages in his 
lines: 


“Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio 
Umile ed alta pit che creatura, 
Termine fisso d’eterno consiglio, 

Tu se’ colei che l’umana natura 
Nobilitasti si, che ’i suo Fattore 
Non disdegno di farsi sua fattura. 

“In te misericordia, in te pietate, 

In te magnificenza, in te s’aduna 
Quantunque in creatura é di 
bontate.”* 


1“Daughter of thine own Son, thou Virgin 
Mother, 
By the eternal counsel issue fated, 
Lowlier and loftier than any other 
To such nobility thou hast translated 
Man’s nature that its Maker did not spurn 
To make himself the thing that he created. 


“In thee is mercy, pity is in thee, 
In thee munificence, in thee a host 
Of human virtues are in unity.” 
—Paradiso, xxxiili. 
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We need not go back to trace, 
from its remote origins, the gradual 
clarification of the medieval doc- 
trines and devotions which accom- 
pany the concentration of the artis- 
tic genius of the Middle Ages on the 
theme of the Mother and Child. 
From the dawn of modern painting 
in Cimabue and Giotto, that great 
theme was developed with endless 
variety. Raphael grew up in an age 
when it had been elaborated in har- 
monious classic compositions with 
more and more extraneous detail, 
and from his earlier years he had 
worked it out in one way after an- 
other, gradually evolving a greater 
and greater perfection from his 
study of his contemporaries. At 
what precise date he painted the 
“Sistine Madonna” no record tells, 
and there is no final intrinsic 
evidence. In composition it much 
resembles his latest work, the 


“Transfiguration” in the Vatican 
Gallery, and the nearest approach to 
it in treatment is the “Madonna di 


Foligno.” It seems natural, there- 
fore, to think that Raphael painted 
it after the final frescoes in the 
Vatican, and after the completion 
of the “Madonna di Foligno”; prob- 
ably in 1517. He was then thirty- 
four years old. 

The influence of Raphael’s con- 
temporaries is expressed in the 
greatness of the picture as a whole. 
The figure of St. Sixtus recalls the 
first Person of the Trinity as 
painted by Michelangelo, and the 
harmonious composition, as well as 
the arrangement of the figures, 
takes us back to Fra Bartolommeo 
and his masterpiece in the Gallery 
at Lucca. Something appears, too, 
to have been learnt from the 
depth of expression which Sebas- 
tian del Piombo put into his por- 
traits; and it is not fanciful to re- 


call, in the posture of the Madonna 
on the clouds, a memory of the 
woodcuts of Diirer executed about 
1510 or 1511; his “Grossen Pas- 
sion,” and his representation of the 
Trinity adored by a Pope kneeling 
on the clouds. 

There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that Raphael painted the “Sis- 
tine Madonna” after some years in 
Rome, where not only was his mind 
gradually broadened by intercourse 
with the geniuses whom Leo X. had 
gathered around him, but where 
also his concepts of all connected 
with the Catholic religion had been 
inspired by those reminders of the 
continuous and universal life of the 
Church, of which Rome had made 
such an impressive collection, and 
to which she was then daily adding. 
His genius had already been given 
marvelous expression in the paint- 
ing of the great frescoes in the 
Chambers of the Vatican. 

As we look in the Stanza of 
Heliodorus where the “Miracle of 
Bolsena” is set opposite to the 
“Deliverance of St. Peter” from 
prison, and where the “Arrest of 
Attila by Pope Leo” faces the “Ex- 
pulsion of Heliodorus from the 
Temple,” we notice first the strong 
free movement of the figures which 
is carried right up into the vaulting, 
giving everywhere an impression of 
power and violence, in spite of the 
dignity and piety of the dominant 
figures. In the trail of Attila his 
barbarian hordes, which look more 
like devils than men, advance with 
terrible ferocity from a background 
of storm and fire. The Pope and 
his Cardinals, riding out from the 
walls of Rome, arrest him with the 
Sign of the Cross, while far above 
the Pope are Peter and Paul, flying 
from the realms of light with drawn 
swords. The same contrast of piety 
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and violence distinguishes the “Ex- 
pulsion of Heliodorus.” Here a 
bearded Pope sits serene across the 
hall from where the defenders of 
the temple leap upon the despoiler, 
and beneath stately arches, a prel- 
ate kneels at an altar. 

In the adjoining chamber, the 
“School of Athens” faces the “Tri- 
umph of the Faith.” In the one the 
lines of the composition lead up 
into high heaven; in the other, two 
arches frame Plato and Aristotle; 
the assembly of the philosophers on 
the steps and spaces below, faces 
the group of the saints adoring the 
Trinity before a background of 
earth and sky. The splendor of the 
robes, the gestures of the figures, 
and the fineness of the human 
types, that mark these frescoes, re- 
call that fascinating portrait by 
Raphael in the Prado at Madrid, 
the portrait of the unknown Car- 
dinal. 

In the “Disputa” the Madonna .is 
already in the clouds at the right 
hand of her Son, and in the “Ma- 
donna di Foligno,” Raphael, advanc- 
ing from the sweet human familiar- 
ity of the Madonnas in Florence, de- 
picts her as emerging from a cloud 
of cherubs, and appearing in the 
heavens to a group of adorers on 
earth. In completing the “Madonna 
di Foligno” Raphael had prepared 
himself for the final expression of 
his ideal. 

The “Sistine Madonna” was 
ordered by the Benedictine monks 
of San Sisto in Piacenza, and St. 
Sixtus, a third century Pope, is one 
of the subsidiary figures. With him 
is St. Barbara, a saint of Nicodemia 
whom her own father starved in 
prison. St. Barbara looks down 
beneath the clouds as though sum- 
moning the adoration of the world; 
two cherubs gaze up, solemn though 


chubby. The Pope with raised 
hand looks up toward the Mother 
and Child to implore their mercy. 
His face, for all the roughness of 
the beard, is as sweet and holy as 
that of Barbara. The green cur- 
tains which hang by rings from the 
sagging rod, are held back, and the 
central figures shine forth from a 
blaze which, as we look at it more 
closely, we see to be an effulgence 
of baby faces. The veil of Mary is 
blown out full as though by the 
swiftness of her approach, for no 
breeze disturbs the garment of 
Barbara or the cope of Sixtus. Her 
pose is distinguished from every 
other Madonna of Raphael by its 
majestic instancy. Virginal and 
young, yet queenly and command- 
ing, she knows already of the 
swords that.will pierce her heart. 
But, though the sorrows of the 
world have touched her, they have 
not aged her; and there is some- 
thing childlike in her _ tender 
features. Amongst all created beings 
she is the most holy and the purest, 
and the angels themselves have 
wondered at her beauty. Her radi- 
ance is that of a sphere brighter 
than the serenest skies. Had not 
Petrarch called her “fenestra del 
ciel lucente,” and Dante, 


the lovely sapphire 
From which all heaven takes its 
lucent blue”? 


The Queen of Heaven has no need 
of crowns, or jewels, or shining rai- 


ment. With bare feet and parted 
hair, she is as simple as a peasant 
girl whose only treasure is her 
baby. Her dignity is awful and her 
tenderness radiant because she is 
“the handmaid of the Lord.” Nor 
is she, although so lovely, the cen- 
ter of this picture. ; 
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“The Word Divine became in yon- 
der Rose 
Incarnate.” 


The light which plays upon her 
face and shoulder is that which 
pours forth from the golden naked- 
ness of the Child she brings from 
Heaven. His face although a baby’s 
is larger than her own, and His eyes 
are brighter and more solemn. He 
is Love, is Wisdom, He is the Al- 
mighty. 

As we look more closely at the 
picture we can see how every line 
and every color lead to the Babe 
and His glory of golden light. From 
Him pours the light in which the 
faces of the cherubs are lost in ex- 
ceeding brightness; from Him the 
light pours upon the form of Bar- 
bara, and lends a sheen to the 
golden cope of Sixtus. By Him the 
clouds are lightened. The curtains 


open upon Him, Sixtus and the 
cherubs look toward Him, all the 
folds in the garments of Barbara 
and of the Madonna lead toward 
Him, and it is His form that com- 
pletes the curve of His Mother’s 


veil. The green of the curtains, and 
of the wings of the cherubs, con- 
trasts with the red on the robes of 
Mary and of Barbara, and the 
golden tones of the flesh of the Holy 
Child, which dominate the picture, 
as we have seen, are contrasted, not 
directly with violet, but with those 
varying shades of red and blue be- 
tween which gold would find its 
deepest contrast. The whole com- 
position of the picture, so masterly 
in its arrangement of masses and 
spaces, and yet so immediate in its 
effect, so simple yet so subtle in its 
schemes of color, so harmonious in 
its balance of light and shade, 
throws the emphasis upon the Babe 
at His Mother’s bosom, and the pic- 


ture dissolves itself into a perfect 
harmony in the lines in which the 
Child unites His form with hers. 
In it then all is coédrdinated of art, 
and nature, and ideal. The painter’s 
art has essayed the most sublime 
of ventures, and in this picture has 
reached the pinnacle of success. 

It is indeed strange that no legend 
has survived to tell us more of its 
creation. But all that there is to 
know of its secrets it tells itself. 
We can see in one of the cherubs a 
close resemblance to that in the 
“Madonna di Foligno,” and as for 
the Madonna herself, we can recog- 
nize in the heavenly sweetness of 
her features a resemblance to those 
of the famous “Madonna della 
Sedia” in the Pitti Gallery at Flor- 
ence. In that gallery, too, is a 
simple portrait of the original from 
which the prince of painters de- 
veloped his ideal; she is known 
sometimes as “La Fornarina,” and 
sometimes the “Veiled Lady.” With 
her ripeness of womanly attraction, 
a deliciousness which she has de- 
liberately enhanced by silks and 
jewels, she has in her dark eyes and 
sensuous lips, in her soft nostrils 
and lax bosom neither the childlike- 
ness, the chastity, the solicitude, 
nor the dignity of the “Madonna di 
San Sisto.” She looks more of a 
Venus than a Mary. Who was she? 
The mistress, or the model of 
Raphael, or the woman to whom he 
was affianced? All that we know of 
her for certain is what we see; that 
She fascinated him and inspired 
him. And from her he rose to his 
highest ideal of a Queen of Love 
and Beauty. He saw her first as 
Aphrodite and transformed her into 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Such, says Professor Venturi, 
was his method. He brings men to 
their knees before the sweetness 
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and radiance of his Madonnas, he 
delights them with flowers of grace 
and godlike beauty. He who trans- 
lates the mystery of the birth of 
Christ into a vision of loveliness 
and of love; who in the “School of 
Athens,” above the sciences and 
liberal arts, expresses as a supreme 
conception the immensity of space, 
raises man, transfigures him, makes 
him sublime. He pursues always 
in the life of art the dream of a 
greatness beyond the limits of the 
human; of a dignity more solemn 
than any worldly glory. 

He does so by combining with the 
formal technique of art a great 
power over the human countenance, 
and, in fact, over the whole contour 
of his figures. Each figure in this 
great picture is a marvel of expres- 
siveness. The Virgin herself, as we 
have seen, is a mystery of kindness, 
of serenity, of majesty, in spite of 


the apprehension in her eyes, and 
the amazement in her lifted eye- 


brows. How much variety, too, 
between the blissful mildness of 
Barbara, and the large-hearted and 
fatherly love with which Sixtus in- 
vites the attention of the Madonna 
and Child to the world below! How 
extraordinary is the power which 
associates with the undeveloped 
features of a young child, the solemn 
dominance of those round, dark, 
shining, eagle eyes, and with the 
babyish laxity of the body, like a 
bird in the warmth of the nest, the 
resolution and authority of the bare 
shoulders and the head. And as 
for the two cherubs, who with their 
butterfly wings complete this com- 
position by balancing at the lower 
extremity of the picture, one of 
them gazes upward with enraptured 
eye, his finger at his lips ready, he 
hopes, to throw a kiss; the other 
rests his wax-like chin on his little 
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round arms and his upturned eyes 
are full of a dreamy thoughtfulness 
as they reflect the veiled brilliancy 
of mother-of-pearl in the irides- 
cence of the clouds. 

Such then is the “Sistine Ma- 
donna.” Intimate knowledge can- 
not stale, nor profound study ex- 
haust it. “The works of Raphael,” 
said Herr Hans Posse, the distin- 
guished German critic, “show him 
as linked to his age in its passionate 
endeavor towards the completion of 
a monumental style. Although he 
died so young, we see that he made 
his own, with an astonishing ease 
and versatility, all the great artistic 
ideas of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and that apparently 
unmoved by any personal passion, 
he gave them, with the highest ex- 
cellence of touch, as in the ‘Sistine 
Madonna,’ a last, flawless, effortless 
completion. Beside his fellow coun- 
trymen, beside Masaccio, Donatello, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Titian, 
who violently break in upon the de- 
velopment and divert it into new — 
channels by their impetuous force 
of personality, Raphael seems one 
who actually captures by storm, and 
yet still more as the closing chord 
of harmony to all the artistic motifs 
of the Renaissance, as the most 
pure and rounded fruit of a golden 
age, of a culture founded on our 
very civilization.” 

It is true that even in Raphael’s 
own time, Michelangelo painted 
with more passion, and expressed 
with greater intensity and force the 
travail of life. Titian, and even Fra 
Sebastian, had greater power of 
color and chiaroscuro which are the 
special excellencies of the art of 
painting. But nothing they pro- 
duced could compare with Raphael’s 
supreme picture, as nothing can 
explain away its hold over the 
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masses, or its appreciation by the 
critic and the genius. 

The “Sistine Madonna,” as we 
have seen, expresses on a single 
canvas the best that Raphael ever 
painted or imagined, and it is in- 
deed beyond all rivals as a picture, 
as we discover in the Zwinger when 
we turn away from it to the master- 
pieces of Correggio, Titian, and 
Veronese, of Holbein or Velasquez. 
It is well that the world should 


know it in the countless reproduc- 
tions that exist, but no reproduc- 
tion should be tolerated which de- 
prives it either of its color or its 
completeness as a composition. The 
best possible reproduction should be 
sought so as to give an impression 
of something more than sweetness, 
to give in fact the impression which 
dominates after one leaves it in 
Dresden, the sense of awe at its tre- 
mendous grandeur. 








POTPOURRI. 


(OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES.) 


E Old and the New are arguing 
together and they do not speak 


the same language. 
—Henry Serer Cansy. 
August. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


That public that prefers the 
“gladness” of an Eleanor Porter to 
the somberness of a Chekov is not 
less worthy because it prefers hap- 
piness to gloom. It is the less re- 
sponsible because it cannot dis- 
tinguish between the real and the 
shoddy. 


—Saturday Review of Literature. 


The Government still remains, as 
it was in the beginning, the com- 
mon enemy of all well-disposed, in- 
dustrious, and decent men. 

—H. L. Mencken. The American Mercury. 


I concede that the Germans are 
far and away the most highly 
civilized people in Europe, and that 
their way of doing things is usually 
the best way. 


—ALBERT Jay KNOCK. 
August. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


I have just returned home after 
a winter in England.... The first 
thing that struck me was the infer- 
nal noise. People in this country 
seem to have come to enjoy noise 
for its own sake, as negroes beat 


tom-toms in the African jungle. 
—*“A Returning American.” The Atlantic 
Monthly, August. 


The French, a keenly observant 
people, have caught on to our most 
obvious characteristics, and we af- 
ford them endless amusement. At 
least half the shows in Paris are 


devoted, in a greater or less degree, 


to kidding the Americans. 
—WnuiuMm ALLEN Ware. The Emporia 
Gazette. 


It is not too much to say that the 
administration of criminal law in 
this country is a disgrace to our 
civilization. ... The trial here is a 
game in which the advantage is 
with the criminal, and if he wins 
he seems to have the sympathy of a 
sporting public. 


—WiuuuMm Howarp Tarr. Quoted in The 
N. Y. Evening World. 


We are almost inclined to think 
that some sort of intelligence test 
for prominent scholars should be 


regularly observed, in order, if pos- 
sible, to teach them ultimately 
enough common sense to make 
their language as simple, as, for 
example, Jesus Himself always suc- 


ceeded in doing. 


—Tuomas Masson. The Literary Review. 


Thanks to the modern science of 
geography we are beginning to 
understand the profound and pow- 
erful influence of physical environ- 
ment upon men. The geographer 
can tell you why Charleston was 
aristocratic; why New York is hur- 
ried, and nervous; why Chicago is 


self-confident. 
—Henry Sener Cansy. 
July, 1917. 


The Yale Review, 


Senator Reed of Missouri says 
that for the government to put 
poison in alcohol, knowing that 
citizens will drink the alcohol, is a 
near approach to murder. However, 
those foolish enough to drink boot- 
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leg whiskey habitually would prob- 
ably not live long anyhow; a little 
longer or shorter life makes little 


difference. 


—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


I may dodder and dote; I may 
potboil and platitudinize; I may be- 
come the butt and chopping block 
of the rising generation, but my 
reputation shall not suffer; it is 
built up, fast and solid, like Shake- 
speare’s, on an impregnable basis of 


dogmatic reiteration. 
—G. B. SHaw. Speech on his 70th birthday. 


Here in America life is rapid, 
standardized, yet uncrystallized: 
beliefs are unsettled and unmolded. 
From a standardized cradle to a 
standardized coffin one must hustle 
or be hurried, flurried, worried and 


buried. 
-Tenyt Hsten. (Chinese.) Collier's Weekly. 


These Londoners, it is said, are 
quite convinced that Curwood and 
Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken 
are perfect mirrors of American life 
and thought, and there is something 


to justify amazement in that. 
—The N. Y. Evening World. 


The way to get at the merits of a 
case is to get it argued with reckless 


bias for and against. 


—Geronce Breananp SHaw. 
Forum. 


Slogan of the 


According to Dr. Fisk, if an indi- 
vidual could attune himself per- 
fectly to his environment and pre- 
vent friction of any sort; if he 
understood and protected himself 
against all insidious enemies that 
operate to shorten his life—he’d go 
on living forever. In other words, 
says Dr. Fisk, if there were such 
a thing as a perfect man living a 
flawless life, who was ideally ad- 
justed to his environment, he need 
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never die. The popular notion that 
a man dies at seventy because “his 
time has come” is a complete fallacy, 
says the doctor. Time itself is not 
an entity and, therefore, has no 


effect at all on man. 
—The N. Y. Sunday World. 


Pursuing, of late, advanced re- 
searches into theological pathology, 
I have had the sad duty of reading 
certain “new,” “modern,” “Ameri- 
can” and “idiomatic” translations of 
the New Testament, including those 
of the Revs. Weymouth, Moffatt, 
Goodspeed and Ballantine. All of 
these translators, I believe, are pious 
and righteous men and every one 
of them undertook his task with the 
sole object of making Holy Writ 
more intelligible to the plain people 
and hence more persuasive and 
precious. But I can only report 
professionally as a theologian that 


all of them, in my judgment, will go 


to hell for their pains. For all they 
accomplish in putting the original 
Greek into familiar English is to 
put it into English so flabby and 
preposterous that all the beauty is 
gone out of it. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the sonorous and mag- 
nificent line in the Lord’s Prayer— 
thus in the Authorized Version: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Well, this is what it becomes in the 
Weymouth version: “Give us to-day 
our bread for the day.” And this in 
the Goodspeed version: “Give us to- 
day bread for the day.” And this in 
the Ballantine version: “Our bread 
for the coming day give us to-day.” 
And this in the Moffatt version: 
“Give us to-day our bread for the 
morrow.” Could vandalism go 
further? It is almost like arranging 
Schubert’s serenade as a waltz for 
the bagpipes. 


—H. L. MEeNcKEN. 
World. 


The N. Y. Sunday 





A NEW POET OF OUR LADY. 


By JAMEs J. 


BOUT three miles outside the 
city of Limerick, on a road 
which is the prolongation of O’Con- 
nell Street, stands the Jesuit college 
of Mungret. Many American priests, 
and several members of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, have received their 
classical education there. It stands 
on a slight rise, well back from the 
road, in spacious grounds, and is 
approached by a long old-world 
avenue laid on the greenest of green 
grass, and bordered by stately trees. 
The plain severity of the architec- 
tural lines gives the buildings a 
suggestion of gaunt purpose, per- 
haps not out of character in an in- 
stitution which is tremendously in 
earnest, and sends every year mes- 
sengers of peace to all the ends of 
the earth. There is a plain sim- 
plicity, too, in the natural setting of 
the college—low-lying, open country 
breaking at the horizon into high 
heather-topped hills. In front, some 
four or five miles across flat 
meadows and pastures rise the hills 
of Clare; and, somewhere in the 
middle distance, the “noble Shan- 
non” flows down to the sea. The 
river is not visible from the college 
except during spring floods; and it 
is rather startling to watch great 
ships from America and Japan that 
appear to be gliding across the level 
fields to the docks of Limerick. 
When I visited the college in the 
summer of 1924, I came on the 
traces, it seems to me, of a rather 
remarkable man, a Marian poet 
whose unurged claims to Catholic 
attention should not be allowed to 
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pass unheeded. In the preceding 
January, Father Francis Shaw, on 
the teaching staff of the college, had 
died in a Dublin hospital. His asso- 
ciates whom I met were eager to 
talk about him, about his many lov- 
able qualities, his whimsical humor, 
his gallantry in the face of suffer- 
ing, his quiet strength, and his 
work,—not the routine work of 
college life, which he performed 
well, but underground work carried 
on beneath the traffic of life so skill- 
fully as to remain hidden until his 
death. They showed me his manu- 
script papers, filled with patristic 
erudition on devotion to Our Lady, 
original meditations and studies on 
the same subject, and finally a son- 
net-sequence in which the smok 
dering fires of long thought and 
prayer leap into flame. It was a 
rather thrilling experience. The 
Clare hills made an undulating out- 
line on the window where I sat; 
and it seemed to me, as I read these 
sonnets in an old notebook, that I 
was very close to the soul of Ireland. 

There were thirty-four sonnets in 
all. Before I quote from them I 
shall give a brief account of their 
writer. Francis Shaw was born in 
1881. He lost his parents at an early 
age, and was placed under the 
guardianship of a relation, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Fogarty, the Bishop 
of Killaloe. After his classical 
studies in Castleknock College, he 
went to Newcastle-on-Tyne to study 
engineering. In new and strongly 
Protestant surroundings, he found 
himself obliged to defend his re- 
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ligion among casual companions; 
and he had recourse to some Jesuits 
in the matter of polishing up his 
armor and conditioning his con- 
troversial weapons. The incident 
ended in his entering the Jesuit 
novitiate of the Irish Province. 
When he had completed his Jesuit 
course, the Great War was on. 
Father Shaw immediately offered 
his services as an army chaplain 
and served in France, India, East 
Africa, and Mesopotamia, until 
1919. He went to Mungret the fol- 
lowing year. 

Father Shaw’s health began to 
fail during his first year in the 
army; but nothing serious was an- 
ticipated, probably because he was 
a renowned athlete, famous in Ire- 
land and in the army for his 
prowess in cricket and football. The 
story is still told of how he kicked 


the winning goal for his regiment 
with an ankle so badly injured that 
it kept him in bed for six weeks 


after the game. It was only when 
he went to the hospital a few 
months before the end that medical 
science pronounced his case hope- 
less. But he had long suspected the 
truth and used to make it the sub- 
ject of jests. As we shall see in 
two of his sonnets, his light- 
heartedness in the shadow of doom 
was not a reckless pose, but rather 
that keen sense of the humor of life 
which a strong hold on the eternal 
things has often been known to im- 
part. 

Writing from a sick bed in 
a Bagdad hospital to an American 
friend in Bombay, he began his 
letter, 


“Here lies poor Shaw 
On this lone bed, 

Not buried yet 
Because not dead.” 


During his last days he would re- 
main patiently in an uncomfortable 
position to avoid troubling his 
nurse. 

As a master, first at Clongowes 
and afterwards at Mungret, he was 
always popular with the students. 
His skill in athletics doubtless 
helped. But they also tell you that 
it was a quiet and gentle courtesy 
which won the boys while imposing 
restraint. One catches the hint of 
a subtle aloofness in the pictures 
that emerge from affectionate talk 
about him. He was always good 
company, fertile and resourceful in 
a dull hour; but he had the capac- 
ity of enjoying solitude. The con- 
ventional busy ant, seeing him mov- 
ing aimlessly over the meadows or 
watching the stars, might have con- 
cluded that he could be better em- 
ployed in the enterprise of improv- 
ing each shining moment. But it 
happened to be no idle mooning. 
Father Shaw was intent upon in- 
creasing his secret store while the 
day lasted. 

It is not wholly fair to make 
selections from a sequence in which 
the most striking effect is cumula- 
tive, where every single stone con- 
tributes to the final impression. The 
sonnets are Shakespearean in struc- 
ture, and curiously Shakespearean 
in their accommodation of the 
grand style to the serious expression 
of a personal experience. The ex- 
travagances of Elizabethan usage 
among poets cease to be such 
on a theme like Father Shaw’s. The 
sonneteer of Our Lady need not ap- 
peal to poetic conventions to justify 
high sounding phrases and daring 
invention. The manner of Shake- 
speare’s famous sonnets is almost 
absurdly above the subject. Father 
Shaw’s employment of it in the 
service of her, who is the pinnacle 
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of created perfection, produces a 
satisfying sense of fitness. 

What Catholic teacher of youth, 
in despair of the miracles of genius, 
has not found support in the fol- 
lowing thought? 


“Oh, I could live in envy of that 
band 

Of chosen spirits, whose power it 
is to waken 

Young love to beauty, who with 
magic hand 

Have from the very founts of 
Heaven taken 

Colors to blend on earth, or with 
sweet words 

Woven high fancies to subdue the 
mind, 

Or who have spun of simple 
sounds such chords 

As sorrow, love, and victory unbind 

Within the listening soul. Oh, I 
could fret, 

These envying their high prerog- 
ative, 

But that the Providence, which 
theirs did set, 

Also to me a glorious task doth 
give,— 

To wed young love to Beauty, not 
by arts, 

But sowing love of thee in youth- 
ful hearts.” 


Not the least of the attraction of 
these sonnets are the passing 
glimpses, exciting curiosity rather 
than satisfying it, into the recesses 
of the writer’s life. Perhaps no one 
knows the tragedy to which there 
is allusion here: 


“High into space I raised my castle 
towers, 

Gleaming with glory in the sum- 
mer air. 

All one short year I spent the 
glowing hours 


A-building, till the walls were 
grown so fair 

Sweet joy came there to live. The 
single thought 

Of this my castle soaring to the 
skies 

Kept a whole autumn beautiful, 
and brought 

Sunshine to winter, and filled up 
the eyes 

Of the young spring with an un- 
wonted grace, 

And drew the summer to a magic 
birth. 

To-day when the last stone was 
set in place, 

My castle sank in ruins to the 
earth. 

Teach me, wise Mother of a Son 
most wise, 

Only thy Son to love, all else 
despise.” ° 


And only one who liked to walk 


alone across meadows and under 
stars could write: 


“Last night across the sky I watched 


Orion 

Move in his glittering state, his 
bright sword gleaming; 

Behind him Sirius; then the paw- 
ing Lion 

From his dark lair, his mane with 
jewels streaming. 

I saw the Virgin near the Serpent 
walking, 

And southward Spica’s fairy sail 
outspread, 

And that great boor, Arcturus, 
westward stalking, 

And low on the horizon, in his 
head 

A ruby shining, Scorpius: then the 
flame 

Of Vega burned, and Pegasus out- 
trod 

Before the Charioteer. 
ens proclaim,’ 


‘The heav- 
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I cried in ecstasy, ‘the glory of 
God.’ 

Yet not the heavens in all their 
splendor dressed, 

As much as only thou, Him mani- 
fest.” 


Father Shaw knew he was rifling 
a chest of rare music when he 
choose these starry names. He laid 


botany under contribution as well: 


“The high hills ranged, the spar- 
kling streams that fall, 

The sea, the sky, the precious 
flowers that throw, 

To bind the earth in the sun’s 
fruitful thrall, 

Across brown meadows chains of 
gold and snow, 

Hawkweeds and hawkbits, 
rises, and snatches 

Of meadow daisies in the soft 
wind stirring, 

The slender vetch, and the blue 
jewelled patches 

Of dark-eyed speedwell, with a 
sense unerring 

Of common nature I have surely 
chosen 

Unfailing comrades of this earth 
probation, 

In summer always near, and in the 
frozen 

Harsh winter’s reign, near in im- 
agination. 

Yet how unbearable were life, and 
lonely, 

If without thee I had these others 
only!” 


pic- 


In some of the sonnets, ardor 
burns into a white glow which is 
rather startling: 


“If from this ebon sky the pale 
moon, hurled, 

Should glide through starlit va- 
cancy to doom 


Below the great round shoulder of 
the world, 

Who would build so bright a sun- 
shine for the gloom? 

Or who, amid the swoon of hot 
July, 

If her red roses, struck with pesti- 
lent breath, 

Dissolved, could frame again the 
season’s high 

Magnificence before the 
death? 

Thou art the stainless moon, from 
thee out-thrown 

The dazzling splendors of the In- 
visible Light 

Flood the dim world; thou art the 
Rose fresh-blown 

Whose beauty chains His Beauty 
to my sight. 

God had been less our God to us 
if He 

Had come direct from heaven, nor 
thought of thee.” 


roses’ 


The modern ear, trained to pre- 
ciosity of epithet, may find fault 
with some of the easy and obvious 
phrases in these sonnets. But it is 
to be remembered that the essence 
of poetry does not consist in verbal 
felicities. Else Robert Burns, for 
an instance, would have to be ex- 
cluded from the realms of gold. The 
fashion of poetry is not identical 
with its substance. If the soul 
shines through the medium, it is 
what we especially require: that 
phenomenon alone serves notice 
that the art is there whether we 
recognize it as contemporary or not. 
And it seems to me that in these 
thirty-four sonnets the soul of 
Father Shaw animates them with 
its own vital warmth. They would 
be mere human documents if the 
author of them had not triumphed 
over the supreme difficulty of trans- 
lating piercing personal experience 
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into the universal formula of art. 
Preciosity did not exist yesterday, 
and will probably not exist to- 
morrow, and hence cannot be said 
to enter into the formula of poetry. 

The last two sonnets in the 
sequence were written after Father 
Shaw had learned the truth that the 
rest of his life on earth was to be 
a slow and painful dying. In the 
worn old notebook these two son- 
nets were written, as none of the 
others was, in bright red ink. That 
they are not painful reading is, 
I submit, a strong proof that the 
art employed in writing them was 
of no mean order. They carry a 


noble series of meditative poems to 
an intensely dramatic culmination 
of praise and triumph. 


“All gifts of preciousness I love, I 
took 

In thy Son’s world, and gave to 
thee; thine eyes 

Have watched them numbered in 
the heavenly Book— 

Gifts that a Queen of Heaven may 
not despise. 

I gave thee the blue summer, the 
dark hills, 

And meadows ripening in the sul- 
try haze, 

The sea, the flowered plains, and 
what else fills 

The earth with loveliness. 
thee praise 

In song and speech. But ever in 
my soul 

Thy voice keeps urging, not yet 
satisfied. 

‘What now remains?’ I cry, ‘Have 
I not whole 

Creations given? What have I yet 
denied?’ 

‘One gift,’ thy answer, ‘all these 
gifts above, 

You still deny me, giving not your 
love.” 


I gave 


“The veil is rent, so deftly woven; 
and I 

That would not see—in false com- 
placence living, 

Myself deceived—surrender 
great lie, 

That love is love that lives by easy 
giving. 

Abashed I front the dire acknowl- 
edgment 

That my rich offerings carried to 
thy shrine 

Were but the vassal coins of senti- 
ment, 

Less careful of thy worship than 
of mine. 

Giftless I stand. Be merciful, great 
Queen, 

Till I grow strong to offer gifts of 
price, 

Not summer skies, hills, oceans, 
fields of green, 

But trifles dipped in blood of 
Sacrifice; 

That, when thine eye scans my 
new gifts above, 

Thy voice proclaim, ‘Lo! here are 
gifts of love.’” 


the 


Father Shaw was no academic 
experimenter in verse. His sonnets 
indicate long practice and consider- 
able facility in verse-writing; but I 
was informed, if my memory is not 
deceiving me, that he never ap- 
peared in print as a poet before the 
publication of some of the sonnets 
over a pseudonym in the Mungret 
Annual. A copy was sent to a 
sister in London, shortly after 
Father Shaw’s death, and she wrote 
to one of his colleagues, expressing 
genuine surprise at the discovery 
that her brother Frank, with whom 
she was in constant communica- 
tion, had so successfully concealed 
his gift from her. 

The reticence is not wholly unin- 
telligible. There was something 
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beautifully medieval in Father 
Shaw’s mood, something of the 
spirit of chivalry, and the crusades, 
and the building of cathedrals to 
our Blessed Mother, in which 
achievement was more a prayer 
than a triumph of skill. Father 


Shaw’s sonnet-writing was too in- 
tricately woven with his devotion to 
be regarded as material for display. 
It had much of the character of a 
private piety, a real intimacy, too 
fine for coarse advertisement, be- 
tween him and his heavenly Mother. 





SHUT IN. 


By MarGaReET Davis JAFFE. 


OBERT CALHOUN’S _horse 

turned from the mountain road 
into the lane that brought him in 
sight of home. Through thinning 
October trees, the doctor could see 
his domain—the tiny hospital and 
laboratory, his own house adjoin- 
ing, that lay in a fold of the hills. 
Above, beyond, encircling them into 
infinity, rolled the blue reaches of 
the Cumberlands. 

As he rode into the yard, his eyes 
searched eagerly for his wife in all 
of her favorite haunts. The garden 
showed no glimpse of her busy with 
basket and shears among the last 
blooms. Through the window he 


could see that the grand piano was 
without a player. Her horse neighed 
a lonely welcome to him over the 
pasture bars. 

But once he let himself into the 
hall, the spell of loneliness was dis- 


sipated. From the dining-room 
there sounded Sylvia’s cry; then 
Edward Garth’s shout—the old war- 
call of “little old Eddie,” so miracu- 
lously become a distinguished sur- 
geon—a sound that banished the 
weariness from Rob’s face, lighted 
it into boyishness as instantaneously 
as if it had not been five years since 
he had last heard his friend’s voice. 

“This is altogether the best time 
I’ve had since my coming out 
party!” Sylvia said, joyously, as they 
lingered over luncheon. “Or per- 
haps the last meal we three had 
together!” she amended, reminis- 
cently, her smiling eyes going from 
one man to the other. 

Careless as were her words, they 


stabbed Rob to subtle recognition 
of all the changes time had worked 
since then. To-day, he himself was 
a trifle worn, a bit touched with the 
frustration of the idealist, who, 
tackling life in the rough, has found 
out how comparatively little his 
powers can accomplish. Garth was 
the finished man of the world. 
Little and frail as of old, with the 
same delicate mannerisms, and 
trace of foppishness, there yet 
emanated from him the power born 
of success. And Sylvia—well, the 
years had dealt gently with Sylvia. 
As she sat at the head of the table 
in the black gown whose notes of 
purple toned ravishingly into the 
violet-blue of her eyes, her coppery 
hair piled high, her charming face 
alight, both men found her beauti- 
ful in the richness of her summer. 

“Darn you, Ed,” Rob said affec- 
tionately, as they talked later in the 
living-room, “I didn’t realize until 
I saw you how hungry I was for 
some one from outside to talk to. 
Sylvia and I have been to ourselves 
so much that we know every 
thought that’s ever visited each 
other’s mind.” 

Had he imagined it, or was it 
really true, that sudden flashing 
irony in Sylvia’s eyes, so swiftly 
veiled by her bright lashes? More 
than once, during the next hour, it 
seemed to Robert Calhoun that his 
friend and his wife had embarked 
on a sea of common interest in 
their gay, responsive cockleshell of 
talk, and left him stranded in an 
estuary. Wistfully, even with a cer- 
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tain surprise, he listened to Sylvia’s 
sparkling chatter of books, plays, 
people, whose mere names sounded 
to him like echoes from a lost 
world. Yet her interests seemed no 
less vivid than in the old days, be- 
fore he had transplanted her, from 
the social life that was her native 
element, to share his lot among the 
mountain-whites. Nor was he un- 
conscious that Garth was quietly 
noting this fact and all its implica- 
tions—was analyzing the situation 
before him with a quality of insight 
that penetrated like radium. 
Robert Calhoun’s fine eyes, deep- 
set and brooding—the eyes of a 
scientist whose five years of moun- 
tain practice had developed into a 
good deal of the humanitarian— 
evaluated his friend thoughtfully. 
Oddly, the mere contact with a well- 
groomed man made him conscious 
of his own unkempt state, the in- 
evitable result of a night spent on 
an emergency case. The line and 
cut of Garth’s immaculate coat 
drove uncomfortably home to him 
the crudeness of his own mud- 
stained khaki. The two combined 
to give him a sense of inferiority. 
Smarting under it, Rob meditated 
on the strange way life had of re- 
versing situations, of turning tables. 
In college, he had been the brilliant 
one and Garth the plodding tortoise. 
When they returned from two years 
in European clinics, Rob had been 
selected for the Louisville opening 
that meant an assured future. Not 
until he had turned it down for the 
mountain billet under the Rodman 
Foundation had Garth been even 
thought of. Yet to-day Garth had 
wealth and a reputation, and Rob 
had—what? Well, Rob reflected, he 
had the one thing that had mattered 
superlatively to the two of them— 
the woman they both had loved. 


The afternoon wore on with no 
lessening in the flood of talk. 
Finally, Rob’s assistant, Doctor Em- 
rich, and the nurse in charge of the 
hospital, dropped in to pay their 
respects to the visiting surgeon. It 
was then that Rob noticed the heavy 
shadows of fatigue that ringed Syl- 
via’s eyes, the sudden flagging in 
her bright spirits. Garth noticed it 
too, for he rose and went over to 
her, a new note of authority in his 
voice. 

“To bed with you now,” he said, 
lightly. “And after you’ve napped 
a while, your two doctors will pay 
you a visit. Remember, when Rob 
asked me down here for some hunt- 
ing and fishing, he also asked me to 
take charge of your case. And from 
now on, you’ve got to do what I 
say.” 

But at the end of her rest hour, 
the two men found her waiting for 
them, awake, unrefreshed. Once 
the examination was at an end and 
they were outside Sylvia’s room 
again, Garth’s ‘inscrutability gave 
place to an expression ominously 
grave. Quietly, a chill at his heart, 
Rob led him into the little book- 
lined study and shut the door. In 
tense silence, his eyes questioned 
his friend. For a moment. Garth 
hesitated. Then, frankly, and as 
mercifully as might be, the surgeon 
told Robert Calhoun that his wife 
must undergo an operation in the 
next twenty-four hours, and that 
the chances were two to one against 
her living through it. 


* * * 


Rob’s heart was in his throat and 
his head rang as he entered Sylvia’s 
room. At the moment, the surgeon 
was bending over the bed, busying 
himself deftly to make his patient 
more comfortable. His activities 
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brought Rob’s thoughts back with a 
jolt from his own inner turmoil to 
reality—and to Sylvia. The room 
seemed suddenly shadowy. He let 
the curtain up high, so that the full 
light of sunset streamed over the 
bed, and on to a nearby vase of 
nodding, warm-tinged roses. Syl- 
via’s eyes remained closed. There 
was a look of expectant mystery 
about her face in repose. Her rich 
auburn hair—how riotously curl- 
ing, vital, living!—framed contours 
that seemed suddenly pale with the 
whiteness of alabaster. 

Garth left the room quietly, and 
Rob made his way mechanically to 
the low chair at the bedside. Sylvia 
opened her eyes to smile at him in 
wan bravery. He reached blindly 
for her hand. 

“Poor boy!” she said, softly. “It’s 
been hard on you.” All at once her 
thin arms were straining at his 


neck, drawing his head down to her 


breast. The silence was unbroken 
save for the quiet tired beating of 
her heart. Her hand smoothed his 
hair gently, and then crept over his 
face—up to his eyes. 

“Why, Rob!” she whispered, in 
soft surprise. “Why, darling...” 
her voice quivered with distress. 
At the first troubled note he was on 
his feet, smiling down at her with 
the fine tenderness, the high, unfail- 
ing courage that had been her sup- 
port in all the dark hours of her 
married life. In a moment their re- 
lations shifted back to their normal 
adjustment. She sank back against 
the pillows with an unconscious 
sigh of relief. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I'll not 
be a coward again, sweetheart.” 
Her own eyes suddenly filled. 

“Do you care .. .” she breathed, 
in sudden wistfulness. “Oh, Rob, 
does it mean that much to you?” 


“Care...” he strangled. 
my God, Sylvia...” 

“Do you know,” she said at last, 
in a low tone. “I... I’m glad you’re 
not going to be too awfully brave 
about it, Bobby. Always, you’re so 
... 80 ‘the captain of your soul...” 
she laughed tremulously. “Dear, I 
never was good enough to be your 
wife, and sometimes... Rob, I 
never have had a right sympathy 
with your work! The people are 
so hopeless. It hurts me to see you 
wasting your life on them. I’m 
afraid that I haven’t got a drop of 
missionary blood. I just care for 
the common things. I want you, 
and a home, and .. .” she turned 
her face away from him, but fin- 
ished quietly, “and children.” Her 
eyes rested on the photograph of a 
baby that hung near her bed. The 
delicate little face was wonderfully 
like her own. But the eyes, under 
the long curling lashes, had instead 
of the mother’s expression of pas- 
sionate questioning, a curious, blind 
look. 

Sylvia drew a long, quivering 
breath, and her hands clenched 
themselves unconsciously. 

“You thought I never knew, 
didn’t you?” she said, harshly. 
“Just your manner would have told 
me, Rob, even if .. . why, when the 
first baby died, you cared almost as 
much as I did. No, I won’t say 
that! To you, he was just a little 
organism that had never breathed, 
but to me he was mine! All mine 
... more than ever mine because he 
died when he was born. But Syl- 
via...” her eyes clouded with a 
blinding mist of pain. “Just seven 
months old when she died, Rob! 
And that night I heard you out 
under the stars thank God .. .” her 
voice sharpened and grew terrible, 
“thank God she had been taken! 


“Oh, 
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And all the while you thought I 
never knew that she was not... 
like ... other children. Oh, you 
never cared for her. To you, she 
was only an...” her teeth closed 
down on the thread of her lower lip 
in a desperate grip, “an afflicted 
child. But before she was born... 
you left me all alone . . . twenty 
miles from a woman of my own 
class ... and it had not been a year 
since the other baby died. The 
loneliness was what killed me. I 
know what that saying means about 
treading the winepress alone! With 
each baby, it’s been as though I 
started out on a flower-strewn path, 
filled with laughter and singing, 
and then found it a solitary way 
that I walked all by myself .. .” 

Rob had her propped in his arms 
in an instant, as, with livid face, 
she fought silently for breath. At 
his call, Garth was in the room. In 
a short while she was breathing 
naturally again; but her face looked 
white and pinched against the 
pillow. 

When the surgeon joined Rob in 
the hall he waited silently for him 
to speak. And in that pregnant 
pause, Rob knew, Garth was men- 
tally contrasting scenes present 
with scenes past—and finding con- 
firmation for his belief that life in 
exile spelled tragedy for Sylvia. It 
was a natural assumption. No one 
realized more clearly than Rob him- 
self did how daring had been her 
courage in marrying so mad an 
idealist, when she herself was the 
exquisite flower of the world, loving 
the world and all it had to give. . . 

“I’m going to operate to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock.” The sur- 
geon broke the silence mercifully— 
or was it unmercifully. “You'd 
better arrange at once to have the 
valley doctor come up to serve as 


anzsthetician. I'll have to depend 
on that young assistant of yours— 
Emrich’s his name, isn’t it?—to 
help me. I don’t want you to do 
anything ... don’t even want you 
in the room. And by the way, Syl- 
via tells me she wants to talk to 
you to-night. I’m afraid to let her 
excite herself, yet I’m afraid, too, 
to tell her that she can’t see you. 
If she has a good night . . . you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” said Rob, grimly, “I under- 
stand.” Then, “Couldn’t you risk 
carrying her down to the hospital 
at Lexington?” He asked, as one 
sparring for time. 

Garth shook his head. “Lord, no 
—these roads! I only wish I could. 
The more I study this place, the 
more colossal seems to me the 
waste of a man of your talents bury- 
ing himself here.” 

Rob’s face twisted. 
said, harshly, “Don’t!” 

The other man looked at him cu- 
riously. “You’re a good man,” he 
said, finally, “and maybe your goal, 
not mine, is the real one, after all. 
You'll leave this part of the world 
a great deal decenter because you’ve 
lived in it, Calhoun. You'll cer- 
tainly do that.” 

The two were still standing. 
Garth put a compassionate hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. Outside 
the night fell somberly. Only the 
green, towering, distant ranges 
stood out against the infolding 
gloom. 

“I’m not saying, Rob, but that 
she’s got a fighting chance .. .” 
Garth spoke unwillingly. “But 
hang it all, can’t you do something 
to get her in a more cheerful frame 
of mind before the operation? Isn’t 
there some tactful woman of her 
own sort up here ... hasn’t your 
assistant the right kind of wife .. . 


“Don’t!” he 
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to chat with her awhile about small 
things? Light pleasant stuff is 
what I'd like to have fed out to 
her for a_ half-hour to-night.” 
Abruptly his tone changed. When 
he spoke, it was ruthlessly. “Your 
wife is made of different stuff from 
you. And she’s suffering from 
starvation. It strikes me that she, 
not you, is the one that is being of- 
fered up as a sacrifice to this work 
of yours.” 

Rob winced; then his shoulders 
straightened under the deliberate 
challenge. “My assistant is un- 
married,” he said, in terse explana- 
tion. “The nurse in charge of the 
infirmary is the mountain-girl who 
is with Sylvia now. My other two 
assistants are stationed forty miles 
away at a branch infirmary, and 
both are unmarried . .. The Founda- 
tion is always promising to enlarge 
my little hospital, to increase my 
facilities for experimental work, to 
give me more help. If they did that, 
it might bring people here who 
would be companionable for Sylvia. 
But the work grows slowly; she and 
I are still the trail-blazers; and the 
nearest woman of her own sort is 
down at Four Forks Junction... 
and she’s not really her sort.” 

Garth shrugged. “Oh, 
then!” 

Rob’s gaze was fixed on the 
mountains—blackening now in the 
twilight. “And she has a fighting 
chance?” he asked, almost inaudi- 
bly. “Is that all?” 

“She wants you, Doctor Calhoun,” 
the nurse interrupted them, coming 
into the hall. 

Sylvia’s face was turned to the 
window as Rob entered. She had 
lifted her arm so that the sleeve of 
her nightdress fell across her eyes. 
The thin scarlet line of her lips 
looked tense. 


well, 


“Sweetheart?” Rob questioned, 
softly. A little nervous shudder 
passed over her. 

“Pull the curtains down low, so 
that I won’t see the mountains,” she 
begged. “They make me feel so 
shut in... I almost suffocate. It 
seems as though each one were a 
barrier between me and everything 
I care for! They’re so cruel... 
Oh, Rob... Rob... Rob...” 

He was beside her now. When 
he spoke his voice held infinite 
tenderness. He put forth all his 
courage to surround her with an at- 
mosphere of confidence. He failed 
in this, he knew; but never had his 
love shone upon her more clearly. 
To his surprise, her eyes searched 
his face with a look of passionate 
eagerness. One frail hand plucked 
at the dainty coverlet. New lines 
showed in her face. He did not 
understand them in their hardness, 
their sudden, desperate resolution. 

“Rob,” she said, unsteadily, 
“afterwards ... if the child lives 
. . + promise me that you will give 
all this up, and go back home to live, 
like other men. Oh, what does it 
all amount to, this isolation and 
heartbreak? Why do you want to 
waste your life on these people? I 
know that I used to say that I 
would never come between you and 
your work. But then I thought that 
this renunciation of everything was 
worth while—that it meant a life 
above other people’s. I don’t want 
to live above other people. I want 
to live like them! I feel that I can- 
not go on this way much longer. 
You don’t know how starved I am 
for the life I used to lead. Forgive 
me—if I were a greater woman per- 
haps it would not be this way—but 
the child...” 

Rob’s figure had stiffened as if 
under some shock of great organic 
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upheaval. He towered up as heroic 
and aloof from the contracted world 
she pleaded to be restored to as one 
of his own mountains. Open tor- 
ture showed in his face; for a mo- 
ment it was as if a mist obscured 
his wife so completely that he did 
not even see her. 

“Promise me!” she wept. “— 
shall go mad if this keeps up-much 
longer! Oh, Rob. . . forgive me. 
Perhaps I have not been fair to 
you. I should have waited for an- 
other time. Don’t look like that! 
Don’t, Rob, don’t! I... will try... 
to stand it a while longer. . .” 

Rob’s face was dazed. It was as 
if he were in some terrific upheaval 
that pulled and tore at the very 
foundations of life. The room grew 
darker. In the falling dusk, the 
great shapes outside slowly dimmed 
in outline. The silence of the 


mountain night set in. 


“Rob .. .” she whispered, with 
wet eyes. “I... I hate this place 
so. Hold me for a little while, and 
make me forget it.” 

His face was beside hers on the 
pillow, turned away so she might 
not see it. But his arm drew her 
to him comfortingly. 

“Can’t you let me see your face, 
Rob?” she whispered, sorrowfully. 
“Have I hurt you so? Does it mean 
so much to you?” 

“I thought, Sylvia .. .” he said, 
blindly, trying to subdue the pain 
in his voice and make it impersonal. 
“Dear girl, don’t feel so badly. 
There is nothing you cannot say to 
me... but this is sudden to me, 
sweetheart, or I should have met it 
more readily. I never realized how 
deeply you were dissatisfied. It 
seems that every interest I’ve tried 
to rouse you to here has failed. 
Even the music class for children 
went the way of all the rest... you 


grew impatient because none of 
them were geniuses... But I don’t 
mean to criticize. I know it’s 
lonely. I’m afraid I should have 
thought more of the loneliness be- 
fore I brought you to it,” he fin- 
ished, almost inaudibly. 

“You did think of it, Rob.” She 
hid her face against his shoulder. 
“I told you I could face it. And 
perhaps I could. But what is the 
use of it all? What has it amounted 
to? Look at the difference between 
you and Edward Garth—and yet 
you might have gone further than 
he has. I will try to accept if you 
still think it is right. But I cannot 
understand why... ” 

She paused on a note heavy with 
suppressed revolt. Dusk was thick 
in the room, its blue _ reaches 
blurred familiar objects and out- 
lines, all but separating them from 
each other. In that separation, the 
man questioned the rightness of his 
course—questioned further whether 
it was right to leave off from fol- 
lowing the Cross that the human 
hearts might not be pierced. To be 
unheeding of the summons, blind to 
the vision, deaf to the call. .. “And 
yet, I, Robert, take thee, Sylvia, 
leaving all others, cleave only unto 
thee. . .” 

Sylvia’s hand was against his 
cheek. “The child will live, Rob, 
even if I die. Something tells me 
that he will. I cannot bear to have 
him grow up among these people. 
If I die, send him away from here 
—promise me that much. Oh, dear 
love, I am cruel to you. You have 
made me very happy. . .” 

The storm had passed and left 
havoc in its wake. Rob stood look- 
ing down at her in silence. She 
must be quieted—she must be made 
to sleep. His eyes ranged the room 
in futile search for inspiration. A 
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tenative idea that had occurred to 
him earlier returned with renewed 
force. In his pocket was the gift 
he had provided for their fifth anni- 
versary, still a month away. He 
would give it to her now—there was 
at least a chance that it might di- 
vert her. 

“Sylvia,” he said, quietly, as he 
fumbled in his pocket for the little 
box, “as I rode home this morning, 
I kept thinking all the way about 
gifts. And how inadequate this 
one I’ve had made for you is com- 
pared to all you’ve brought to me. 

“I was pretty tired—the case had 
been a double amputation, and I 
had to do it by myself—but all the 
same ...” he paused. When he 


went on it was as though he tore 
the words from the red depths of 
his heart. “Riding down the moun- 
tain that was silver in the moon- 
light, and later, all rose and purple 


in the dawn, I could think of noth- 
ing but you. And the way you’ve 
held beauty for me, always, and 
mystery. Kept sordidness from 
swamping me, though I’ve lived up 
to the neck in it every day.” 

As he finished, she opened his 
gift and held it in her hand. At 
the sudden irrepressible irony that 
flashed in her eyes at sight of the 
rude chain of mountain-turquoise, 
he knew that he had failed. 

“Why did you get it blue?” she 
whispered, breathlessly, before she 
thought. “Mountain-blue; __ that 
same awful, shut-in blue!” 


* * * 


Down at the foot of the garden 
the flowers on the moonvine swayed 
like spirits. The far sky was daz- 
zlingly blue and clear. Rob noticed 
with a sense of curious remoteness 
the appointments of his office. 
Sylvia’s hands slowly relaxed. 


“I... hate this place!” she 
strangled in the last moment of con- 
sciousness. Unmindful of the sil- 
ent, watchful group about her, she 
spoke with utter honesty, divested 
of pride, reserve, and pity under the 
all-releasing influence of the ether. 
“Never come here again if I had it 
to do over. Take me home, Rob, 
take me home...” 

“Better go now, Calhoun,” the 
surgeon said. “Everything is fine. 
Get out!” 

Rob’s great figure once outside 
the door swayed for an instant. 
Points of flame and darkness 
danced before his eyes. With a tre- 
mendous effort he steadied himself 
and walked on. He found himself 
at last in his wife’s room. He looked 
about him blindly. Her bed, her 
own little rocker, a tiny garment 
she had been embroidering lying 
with her needle in it on the table 
close by—the sight of them was un- 
bearable. He turned away from 
them all in a terrible revulsion of 
feeling. Making his way over to 
the window, he raised the sash, and 
took in great gasps of the cold, keen 
air. 

Each stroke of the knife was 
familiar to him. He had performed 
the same operation himself the 
week before. The woman had 
died... 

Then in one of the great tidal 
waves of emotion that sweep per- 
sonal anguish away before the in- 
rush of the war of souls, he grew 
oblivious to all else as he faced the 
struggle that Sylvia’s entreaty of 
the night before had made in- 
evitable. 

Through the clear, transparent 
atmosphere he could see the row of 
cabins down in the valley; still 
other, needier cabins were lost to 
sight in the grim folds of the hills. 
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His people that needed him—his 
people to whom he had dedicated 
his life! No man had ever been 
more deliberately in earnest than 
he had been when he decided on 
this mountain-practice for his life- 
work. And Sylvia had known—all 
along she had known! 

“I cannot leave them. . 
lips formed mutely. “I cannot go 
away and leave them to their 
wretchedness!” 

He had spent among them seven 
long years of exile, and now at last 
he was beginning to see tangible re- 
sults from his work. As he looked 
out at them now, the vast shapes of 
the mountains—huddled in cease- 
less, patient waiting—seemed to 
share something of the tragic im- 
potence of the men and women 
whose lives were lost among them. 

He recognized in the blue haze of 


.” his 


smoke that rose from the valley the 


homes of his friends. There was 
one where cleanliness had been the 
stepping-stone to decency—there he 
had saved a life—there he had 
wrested hope for a woman from the 
ashes of despair—there he had 
given a blind child sight—in the 
tiny hovel nearby he had performed 
an operation— 

The tide of elemental struggle re- 
ceded, and left him, spent and 
weak, to waiting. 

He found his eyes turned away 
from the mountains, as his mind 
was turned away from all thoughts 
of work. He was on his knees be- 
side the small white bed. The 
dainty, ruffled pillow was. still 
dented with the impress of Sylvia’s 
bright head. He hid his face in the 
sheets that were vaguely sweet of 
lavender. 

His kneeling figure had the im- 
mobility of granite. He showed no 
signs of his tremendous struggle. 
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His face was white, set, unalter- 
able. 

“I cannot...” he whispered, with 
wet eyes. “Oh, my dear, my dear, 
I cannot. It isn’t right. . .” 

And then he heard a faint echo 
of the surgeon’s voice, speaking to 
the nurse. Rob, with a stricken 
gesture, stretched his arms wide 
across the bed’s coverlet. He drew 
it toward him as if it had been the 
yielding softness of his wife’s 
slender body. And then he prayed. 


* * * 


The two men had smoked all 
evening in restful silence—the 
silence of fishermen who have 
spent a long day beside mountain 
pools. Now they talked of old- 
world clinics they had attended to- 
gether. Garth told of new develop- 
ments in his field, and Rob, kindled 
to enthusiasm by his friend’s 
stimulating presence, discussed the 
future of his own work. 

Once they were interrupted by 
the nurse coming in from the back 
of the house, carrying carefully a 
tiny, blanketed bundle. Rob started 
across to take his son, but a faint 
cry sounded from Sylvia’s room, so 
the nurse took the child in to her, 
and Rob went back to the fire. 

“Too bad I’ve got to leave you 
to-morrow,” Garth said, as he re- 
joined him. “This is the eighth 
day since the operation, and I must 
get back to my job.” Restiveness 
was in his tone, a strong, pulling 
undercurrent. 

“Sylvia’s out of danger?” Rob 
questioned, keenly. “You’re sure of 
that, Ed?” 

For an instant their eyes met, 
and in that flash the surgeon’s were 
no longer impersonal, veiled, but 
the eyes of a man who loved the 
wife of another—loved her more 
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madly than ever because of these 
days of her utter, clinging depend- 
ence on him while he held her life 
in the hollow of his hand. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not sure yet 
that she’s safe. I’m only sure that 
I’ve done all that I can do. She’s 
still suffering from her old malady 
—-starvation.” 

He was interrupted by footsteps 
on the porch. A moment later, the 
inevitable mountaineer appeared 
with his inevitable tale of woe. 
Much to Rob’s surprise, Garth in- 
sisted that he be the one to go with 
him. All protests were in vain, and 
soon the door shut behind the two 
of them, and Rob was left alone 
with Sylvia for the first time since 
her illness. 

As he walked back to the fire, his 
face showed the marks of great 
struggle—struggle whose pain had 
been hourly intensified by Garth’s 
presence, with its reminder that 
this rejected lover could have made 
her far happier than he himself 
had done. But torturing though it 
had been, it had terminated in reso- 
lution. He could not give up his 
work. Sylvia must endure. His 
eyes darkened with spiritual con- 
flict, but he met the thought un- 
flinchingly. 

For a moment he paced the long, 
narrow hall. At last he sank down 
wearily in the big chair, and let his 
pipe go out unheeding while he 
watched the smoking coals with 
wretched, brooding eyes. 

She could live down in the valley 
—he would come to her when he 
could; or she could live in Louis- 
ville—he would make any com- 
promise, he told himself, do any- 
thing for her, but he could not give 
up his work. And she knew that 
his attitude was definitely this. 
Only that morning, while he and 


Garth were chatting with her, she 
had said to the surgeon, lightly, yet 
with an undercurrent of pleading 
in her voice: “Oh, Eddie, you see 
how fate has miscast me in the réle 
of a missionary’s wife!* Can’t you 
do something to turn Rob’s in- 
terests back to the fleshpots—can’t 
you tempt him with an offer of a 
nice, ‘cushy’ job at home?” And 
then and there, Garth had tempted 
him, offering him an opening in his 
hospital. And then and there, he 
had turned the offer down. 

The full-throated pendulum of 
the old-fashioned clock swung to 
and fro solemnly in the stillness. It 
struck ten—eleven—twelve. The 
man leaned back, his eyes on the 
blackening coals. His face lost its 
look of inscrutable reserve and be- 
came deeply human. One o’clock 
—two— 

He rose, stretched his arms in an 
effort at relaxation. An overwhelm- 
ing longing for his wife, mingled 
with a curious sense of anxiety 
came over him. He walked quietly 
to her door. After the operation 
she had not been moved back into 
her own bedroom, but to a larger 
chamber on the opposite side of the 
house. 

The room was in total darkness 
save for the red glow from the low 
grate fire. He could see plainly the 
brass handles on the tall chest of 
drawers. A comfortable rocker was 
drawn near the high fender, and 
scattered all about were the baby’s 
little belongings. The room was 
square, and high-ceilinged, and the 
old-fashioned walnut furniture 
gave it an appearance of bareness 
and space. The cavernous four- 
poster was in the shadow. Sylvia’s 
slight form was scarcely outlined 
against the coverlet. One long 
auburn braid caught glints of fire- 
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light. Her thin, blue-veined hand 
was thrown lightly out in the direc- 
tion of the cradle by her side. 

Rob’s careful footsteps made no 
sound as he came over to the chair 
before the fire. In the silence, the 
ticking of the hall clock sounded 
loud and portentous. He lifted up 
a little garment from the basket by 
his side and looked at it tenderly. 
His heart knew a moment of infinite 
thanksgiving that this time the 
preparations had not been in vain— 
that Sylvia had not been again 
bereft. The clock chimed the half- 
hour. And then an impulse so 
strong as to be irresistible com- 
pelled him to walk over to the bed- 
side near his wife. A yearning, a 
love that was not to be denied 
swept over him. He wanted to take 
her frail body in his arms, to hold 
her close... 

He sank down on the floor by the 
bed. At sight of her hand thrown 
out guardingly toward the child, 
the struggle tore at him once more. 
At last he lifted it gently—he had 
done it too often for it to waken 
her—and held it in a passionate 
clasp. He leaned his head against 
the carved wood, and lifted her arm 
cautiously up to the bed. Through 
long force of habit his index finger 
reached for the thin blue thread of 
her pulse, compressed it testingly— 

The next instant he was on his 
feet. His nerves had played him 
false, of course! “Sweetheart?” he 
said, softly. Then he reached for 
her hand once more, and his voice 
came harsh and terrible. “Sylvia 

. speak to me, Sylvia!” 

The sleeping child awoke, looked 
at him with blank eyes. Sylvia lay 
still, wrapped in a strange dignity, 
a strange peace. Suddenly and 
horribly she made Rob think of 
Alcestis—beautiful Alcestis who 


had finally laid down life itself on 
the altar of her husband’s un- 
worthy love. 

A red shaft of firelight flashed on 
Sylvia’s breast, and a sudden 
tongue of flame crept up against 
her bare white throat as Rob laid 
his head to her heart. The next 
instant he had crossed the room, 
was piling wood on the fire; the 
curtain went up high with a grating 
noise, and a path of chill moonlight 
streamed through the room. He 
called the nurse loudly, but she 
slept upstairs and did not waken. 
Then he lifted his wife in his arms. 
She fell against him limply; one 
shining braid of hair brushed his 
hand; her head dropped heavily to 
his shoulder. In the icy flood of 


moonlight her face showed white 
and still; her eyes—a curious pur- 
plish-blue, like the color of violets 


—were open wide. 

Rob lost all consciousness for a 
moment; then the capacity to meet 
emergencies and grapple with them 
single-handed, that had been bred 
in him by years of habit, roused 
him to action. He laid his wife flat 
on the bed, threw the pillows to the 
floor. He had no time to get instru- 
ments, medicines. He lifted Sylvia’s 
hands high above her head, then 
brought them quickly to her sides 
again for several seconds. He could 
not tell how long since she had 
ceased breathing. Artificial respira- 
tion was the only thing he could do 
without delay. Her frail body gave 
way to his imperious will as in life 
it had always done. The memory 
of the past was crucifixion to him 
now. With a sharp groan, he let 
her hands fall to her sides. 

He was out in the hall now, 
through the front door, crossing 
the yard under a far, awful sky to 
his office—and back again with a 
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hypodermic syringe and his medi- 
cine-case. At his harsh, repeated 
call, the nurse awoke, and began to 
dress hastily. 

Once back in Sylvia’s room, he 
found a lamp and brought it to the 
bedside. He bared her lax arm to 
the elbow, and pierced her soft 
flesh with the needle. 

He gave the hypodermic again; 
he forced open her lips, and lowered 
her jaw to pour burning liquid 
down her throat. He needed arti- 
ficial warmth—he looked about him 
in swift desperation. 

As he had thought, the flatirons 
had been left on the kitchen stove, 
and were still warm. Somewhere 
he found cloths to wrap them in; 
somehow he managed to carry them 
to the bedside. He packed two at 
Sylvia’s feet—others at her sides. 
He placed his hands under her 
shoulder, slipped her nightdress 
down so that he could rub in the 
direction of her still heart. The 
firelight shone warmly on the riot- 
ous hair in its long braids, up to 
the white face that showed more 
tranquillity and peace than he had 
seen in it for years. 

He gave the hypodermic once 
more, and put his hand on his 
wife’s lax wrist. Oh, God of mercy, 
it could not be imagination this 
time... 

“Sylvia!” he cried, and there was 
a love in his voice strong enough to 
force its way beyond the veil. 
“Sylvia!” He slipped the burning 
brandy once more down her throat. 
Then he bent over her, and put both 
hands on her slight shoulders, 
tensely. 

“I will give it all up,” he said, dis- 
tinctly. “Do you understand? I 
will give it all up! We will go to 
Louisville to live ...if you... will 
come hack to me. The boy and I 


need you so! Sylvia... Sylvia...” 

The child wailed shrilly. Rob 
reached over and lifted him from 
the cradle to the great bed. He took 
his wife’s thin, unresisting hand and 
placed it against the soft body. His 
finger rested on her wrist. He called 
her name again, drew the child 
more closely into the circle of her 
arm. And strangely, it was as if 
something in the contact penetrated 
to her, recalling her from the peace 
of far-off places where she had with- 
drawn. Slowly, imperceptibly, the 
thread of her pulse fluttered. Life 
trembled its way into her face, 
stirred it to expression, to remem- 
brance—to a whole shimmering 
aura of emotion that he did not 
understand—as a chance stone 
stirs widening circles in the still 
waters of a pool. Her breast heaved. 
One hand flew out in sudden fear 
and hunger toward her son. Then 
the long bronze lashes fluttered 
down over the violet eyes in deep 
content. Her breath began to come 
and go unevenly. And the will to 
live came back. 


* * * 


Outside the living-room window, 
the November mountains, royal in 
purple and gold, lifted their colored 
battlements against a gray sky-line. 
Within, the room was rich with 
comfort, bright with the crackle of 


flames. Rob sat at his desk and 
surveyed his changed domain. 
Wherever the eye reached, it found 
scattered evidence of the baby’s do- 
minion. A baby carriage elbowed 
his chair, a coral rattle was on his 
desk, a tiny cap and coat, reminders 
of a recent outing, were on the 
couch. No doubt, once Sylvia re- 
sumed her sure sway, order would 
be restored. But meanwhile, the 
nurse was—well, diffusive. 
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The door to Sylvia’s room was 
ajar, and the man’s roving gaze 
caught a swift, lovely glimpse of 
her as she took the baby’s pink 
cheeks between two soft hands and 
smiled into his eyes adoringly. 
Then she lifted him high and hid 
her face in his neck to hide her 
brimming joy. Her happiness had 
not yet lost its first quality of rap- 
ture; and Rob found it pathetic to 
think that life had taught her so 
thoroughly to be afraid of the tran- 
sientness of happiness. 

But this was no time for 
thoughts. He gathered himself to- 
gether with a grim effort, and walk- 
ing to the door, closed it. The sight 
of his wife’s brooding face, as she 
sang to the child in the firelight, un- 
consciously nerved him for his 
task. He sat down at his desk and 
drew pen and paper to him reso- 
lutely. The letter he was prepared 
to answer lay before him—a letter 
from Edward Garth, repeating his 
earlier offer of a modest opening in 
his clinic and hospital. It had come 
in answer to Rob’s own inquiry; 
and in it the terms, the duties en- 
tailed, were set forth in specific de- 
tail. Now, Rob read it over slowly 
from beginning to end—the twen- 
tieth time or so he had read it thus. 
Then, swiftly, he wrote a letter of 
unqualified acceptance, and signed 
his name. 

His eyes went out to his moun- 
tains—and for the first time in his 
life, the sight of them was intoler- 
able to him. For one instant he 
folded his arms upon the desk, and 
laid his head on them. With the 
deep reserve of his nature he met 
the last recoil and struggle. 

At last he rose to go in to his 
wife. On the threshold he paused 
a moment that there might be 
nothing unusual in his face or man- 


ner. All day long inexorable words 
had hammered at his heart. “There 
is a way that seemeth right to the 
eyes of man—but the ends thereof 
are the ways of death.” Now his 
eyes rested on a narrow strip of 
parchment that Sylvia had illum- 
ined. This other verse, painted in 
its soft haze of rose and gold seemed 
to express so well the spiritual 
fatigue he felt. Though underneath 
it held a harsh echo of conflict, it 
had the quiet of resignation, and 
the peace that resignation brings. 
It was so wistfully, so deeply 
human. 


“And now that I have climbed and 
won this height 

I must tread downward through 
the sloping shade 

And follow the bewildered tracks 
till night. 

Yet for this hour I still may here 
be stayed 

And watch the gold air and the 
silver fade 

And the last bird fly into the last 
light.” 


He hesitated a moment longer, 
then opened the door and went in. 
Sylvia was still sitting before the 
fire, singing the child to sleep. She 
smiled across at him, and reaching 
out one slippered foot, drew an 
ottoman to her side in unspoken 
invitation. 

Rob sat down at her feet and 
handed her the letter he had just 
written. “I must have seemed slow 
in keeping my promise,” he said, 
“but I waited to get everything lined 
up before I told you about it. Of 
course, this business of being as- 
sistant to Ed isn’t going to yield me 
any too big a practice at first. But 
I don’t expect to stay with him 
more than a year; and after I begin 
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practicing for myself, the close sail- 
ing will be over.” 

Sylvia looked startled, uncompre- 
hending. She slipped one arm from 
under the child, and opened the 
letter curiously. Rob, waiting 
patiently, his gray eyes on the fire, 
leaned his head against her knee 
like a tired boy. With sudden, keen 
perception he realized how long he 
had made her wait for the fulfill- 
ment of his pledge; perceived, too, 
that he—dedicated to service—had 
from first to last been to her a care- 
ful, a considered giver compared to 
the prodigality, the splendid gener- 
osity she had always shown where 
he was concerned. 

At last the paper fluttered to the 
floor. “Why, Rob. . .” she hesi- 
tated. And in that instant of hes- 


itation, it was as though long-closed 
gates had swung open before her, 
revealing unimaginable vistas of 


temptation. It almost seemed as 
though the years had been turned 
back in some strange fashion, the 
man thought, irrationally, and that 
she was making again her choice 
between him and Garth. But when 
she spoke at last, it was no girl’s 
answer that came, swayed by pas- 
sion, unreckoning. This time she 
knew the worst that life with him 
could do to her, and she made her 
choice irrevocably. 

“No,” she said. “I’m not going 
to let you send that letter. Cir- 
cumstances haven’t changed, you 
say—maybe not—but I have. I’m 
not denying that I came back to try 
again for the baby’s sake, not yours. 
But now that I have come back, I 
seem to have gained a new vision in 
facing life up here. I’ve thought of 
ways of softening it, of modifying 
it, of getting away from it from 
time to time. But I’m not going to 
quit. And I’m not going to tear you 


away from your work.” She tilted 
his face so that his eyes looked into 
hers—yet in that look, it seemed to 
the man, she escaped him, smiled 
down at him from a height. 

“I don’t believe you’d flourish if 
I transplanted you,” she said, half 
serious, half whimsical. “Your 
roots are sunk too deep in these 
hills. Besides, from now on, I be- 
lieve I can be happier here. Do you 
understand? Why, since the baby 
came ...I... Oh, it’s dreadful to 
be so happy! Sometimes I can’t 
even breathe, it comes over me in 
such waves...” 

He forced himself to meet her 
gaze. “I think it best,” he said, de- 
liberately. “I...” 

“No, Rob,” she interrupted him, 
gently. “You don’t really think 
that, dear.” 

“The child ... we... Oh, this 
new content of yours is just a pass- 
ing mood because you’re happy in 
the child...” He laid his head 
against her knee once more, and 
looked into the fire blindly. Sylvia 
stroked his hair softly. 

“I’ve thought it all out, Rob. 
When .. .” her face whitened; the 
hand on his hair was suddenly 
tremulous. “When he is old enough 
to go off to school, we will have to 
send him away from us. But that 
is a long time off. Who knows what 
may happen between now and 
then.” A coal broke in two, and 
the thud as it fell awoke the sleep- 
ing child. 

“After all,” Sylvia ended, steadily. 
“When I married you, I let you put 
your Cross on my back. Now I will 
help you to carry it.” 

Rob was on his knees beside her, 
his head against her breast, his 
arm about her waist. A last shaft 
of autumn sunlight stained the 
room with its rich, spilled wine. 
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The child’s eyes followed it fas- 
cinated. 

Rob’s arm had tightened about 
his wife; but she, unheedful of him, 
had gathered the child more closely 
to her, and looked beyond them 
both, far into the falling night. 
With a pang born of his new in- 
sight he saw that her eyes had lost 
their brief look of joy, and held gar- 
nered the long unrest, the sorrowful 
questioning of all the years she had 
spent with him—saw, too, that this 
expression faded, and the violet 


depths grew soft in blind accept- 
ance that gave way slowly to final 
peace. For the first time she was 
looking at the vast hulk of the 
mountains without fear, as if they 
were no longer enemy barriers that 
shut her in, but walls enclosing her 
world. 

A miracle? He did not know; 
he only knew that, in the in- 
stant before darkness hid them 
from sight, the ranges shadowed 
the whole valley with an awe in- 
effable, a mystery. 


INVICTUS. 


By Mary Dixon THAYER. 


Better to fall in daring 
The sunlit heights to scale, 
Than to rest in the valleys 
And smile at those who fail. 


Better to fall, in striving 
The summit to attain, 
Than to dwell securely and 


Be unaware of pain. 





THE OLD PEOPLE. 
By J. C. WaLsH. 


EGUILED into an old bookshop 
by a twenty-five cent uncut 
bargain, I came out again with an 
account of the voyage of discovery 
undertaken, in 1844, by Mrs. 
Asenath Nicholson, widow, of New 
York City. She had promised her- 
self a trip to Ireland, “to sit down 
in the cabins and there learn what 
soil has nurtured, what hardships 
have disciplined, so hardy a race.” 
“When those who had laughed at 
her vagaries had all gone down to 
the dust,” she went, with the firm 
intent “to see the poor peasant by 
wayside and in the bog, in the field 
and by his peat fire, and to read 
him the story of Calvary.” The 
good ship Brooklyn took twenty- 
eight days to reach Liverpool, and 
she went straight from there to 
Dublin. 

I doubt if any other tourist ever 
saw Ireland the way she saw it. 
She walked most of the way. She 
lived on an odd potato and a sup 
of milk where she could get it, with 
now and then the rare luxury of a 
bit of bread; butter, tea or meat she 
did not use. She slept in the cabins 
of the Catholic poor, and as her 
association with them made her an 
object of suspicion, the better-off 
Protestants punished her meddling 
by showing her the cold shoulder. 
She came to the conclusion that 
“the Irish are a great anomaly to 
all but the Almighty.” The ruined 
castles and abbeys, the old grave- 
yards, “left no other impression 
than to convince me that a power- 
ful, intelligent, and religious people 


must have inhabited this island,” 
and fortified her determination “to 
ascertain what vestiges are left of 
the high toned greatness, the mag- 
nanimity of soul, the sweet breath- 
ing of poetry, and the overflowing 
tenderness of heart, which must 
once have pervaded this isle.” She 
found all that, in the homes of the 
poor. She found, in fact, “the old 
people” whom those of us who are 
getting on in years used to know in 
the days of our youth. In her re- 
ports of their ways and their speech 
we can see-them again, those whose 
like one never sees in the flesh any 
more. 

She saw Ireland in the two years 
just before the famine and the 
fever. She visited with Father 
Mathew. O’Connell was in prison 
when she arrived and she witnessed 
the celebration of his release. She 
rode on the Bianconi cars, and 
tried, without success, to protest to 
the magnate in person against an 
injustice to his drivers. She visited 
the monks at Mount Melleray, who 
protested that she was more abste- 
mious than themselves. She went 
to every church, Catholic and 
Protestant, that came in her way. 
The rich thought her a meddler, the 
middling rich thought her mad, the 
evangelizers thought her a spy. The 
poor had a choice of interpretations. 
One was that as an American she 
was a child of light; the other that 
as none but a saint would volun- 
tarily undergo needless privations, a 
saint she must be. But before they 
labeled her they fed her. She 
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walked west to Galway with seven 
shillings in her pocket, and not 
finding letters and money there she 
walked east again with seven pen- 
nies to last her a week’s journey. 
But she did see Ireland, and she did 
grow to love the Irish. On hearing 
some aristocrats denounce the Irish, 
she comments: “It is an established 
law of our nature to hate those we 
oppress.” 

An old woman in Wicklow, asked 
for a direction, insisted on going 
with her part of the way, replying 
to all protests, “We are told, ma’am, 
that we mustn’t turn the stranger 
out of his way.” When she came 
to the cabin from which a girl had 
gone to New York to work for her, 
“simultaneously every potato was 
dropped, all rose, and with a kind 
of unaffected dignity reached me 
the hand, saying, ‘Welcome to our 
cabin.’ ‘We've been long waitin’ 


for ye’, said the mother, ‘and was in 


dread that ye might be lost.’” To 
her great confusion, they danced for 
her on the road that Sabbath 
evening. “Not a laugh, not a loud 
word. Soberly they danced for an 
hour, for my welcome. Then each 
approached, gave me the hand, 
wished me God speed, leaped over 
the stile, and disappeared. What 
are these wonderful people? I had 
never seen the like.” 

Once on a muddy road she was 
overtaken by a little girl driving a 
donkey. “‘Where have you been 
little girl?’ ‘To carry my father 
to town, ma’am.’ She had been 
more than a mile and was return- 
ing, singing, to her breakfast of 
potatoes. ‘Will you let me put my 
basket on your car? ‘I will, 
ma’am.’ They never say ‘yes,’ or 
‘no,’ but ‘I have not, ma’am,’ ‘I do, 
ma’am,’ etc.” 

On the long road to Galway a man 


with a stick and bundle saluted 
her. “A fine day, ma’am, for 
walkin’, beggin’ your pardon. How 
far may you be travelin’?” “To the 
next town, sir.” “That’s the way 
I’m goin’. Shall I take yer basket? 
You seem to be light on the fut, but 
the way is long before ye.” He 
carried it all the way, and found 
her lodgings. “You must feel quare 
among strangers,” he said, “but 
ye’ve nothin’ to fear in Ireland. Ye 
may travel all night and nobody’ll 
touch ye, ma’am.” “I did not be- 
lieve it then, as I do now.” 

Another morning, after walking 
four Irish miles sticky with clay, a 
man hailed her. “God save ye 
kindly, lady, and the mountain is a 
long one, and will ye put the basket 
on the load?” We still have some 
hitch-hiking, but the salute is sel- 
dom in these terms. 

It was a woman who helped her 
the next time, a woman with a love- 
ly voice. “God save ye kindly, lady. 
Ye look wairy. Shall I take your 
basket? I am on this way a bit, 
and will lighten the burden of your 
feet a little.” It turned out that her 
husband was dead, “and the land- 
lord hunted me from the cabin the 
night he was put in the ground. The 
child is sick, and I’ve been to 
Loughrea this morning for a little 
medicine, and a morsel didn’t cross 
my lips since yesterday.” Fourteen 
miles fasting, this good soul who 
helped carry the basket full of 
tracts cunningly devised by the Hi- 
bernia Society for the enlighten- 
ment of them who dwelt in dark- 
ness. 

A kind clergyman warned her 
against being out after dark. “I 
thanked him, but could not under- 
stand his fears. When night over- 
took me, whether on a mountain or 
in a city, what was that to me? I 
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loved to hear a footstep on my path, 
for I knew it would be accompanied 
with a ‘God save ye kindly.’ ” 

She proved the genuineness of 
their hospitality, for while she 
looked as though she had money, 
frequently she had nothing at all 
to offer in return for potato or 
lodging. “And didn’t ye crass the 
ocean to see the poor? Ye may stay 
as long as ye will.” She received 
“unparalleled kindness from _ the 
poor.” “Did they say, when I 
entered wet and weary, ‘Who is this 
strange woman, at this late hour 
asking for lodgings; she must be 
mad?’ No, but ‘Come in, come in, 
ye’re wet and wairy. How far have 
ye walked in the storm? Come into 
the kitchen and dry yer clothes. Ye 
must be hungry; we'll get ye the 
cup of tay.’ I told them I had but 


sixpence halfpenny in my purse, 
and could only get a night’s lodging 


and a few potatoes. ‘And that you 
will get; and a week’s lodgin’ in 
welcome. Them two crippled feet’ll 
not go out of the house till they’re 
healed.’ They fully believed I was 
inspired of God to come to Ireland 
to do them good. What was this 
good? Certainly not money, and 
this they well knew.” 

In Father Mathew she saw her 
ideal of a Christian hero. He made 
her speak at some of his meetings, 
and she dined several times at his 


house. “He has wiped more tears 
from the face of woman than any 
other being on the globe but the 
Lord Jesus,” is her ultimate verdict. 
She takes a page to outline his 
character, and adds this defiant 
footnote: 

“In my remarks on this man I 
have consulted no taste, no opinion, 
and no religion but my own; and if 
any think me a heretic, I can only 
say, what I have written, I have 
written.” And that’s that. After 
leaving him she went to hear an- 
other priest, by whom she was 
greatly astonished. “I was not pre- 
pared to hear so orthodox a ser- 
mon in Lent.” Orthodox, to her 
meant the orthodoxy of her father, 
a strict Puritan, and of her mother, 
who “remembered the poor, enter- 
tained strangers, hated oppression, 
scorned a mean act and dealt justly 
by all.” 

It was in this spirit she saw Ire- 
land afoot, from Wexford to Mayo, 
from Bantry to Belfast. Men still 
sang at work, when there was work 
to be had, in those two years. What 
she saw made her think an ex- 
plosion was due. Before she left 
Ireland it came. The place has 
never been the same from that time 
to this. Her book was published by 
Baker and Scribner, in 1847. She 
called it Jreland’s Welcome to the 
Stranger. 





THE DRAMA. 


EpItep BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. SUMMER STAGNATION. 


HERE needs to be something of 

the pheenix in anything dramat- 
ic that can survive the fires of July 
and August. The reviews that open 
ostentatiously in the heat are the 
equivalent of the magazines, read 
on sizzling hotel piazzas, whose 
variety piques interest and whose 
illustrations are designed to startle 
the somnolent. 
abortive charity in the managerial 
effort to keep the chorus at least 
as cool as nature will permit. 
The limitations to nudity, both 
in figures of speech and of flesh, 
grew so scant this season that the 
producers yielded to public opin- 
ion and trimmed both lines and 
ladies. 

It is a healthy development of 
summer entertainment that closes 
the theaters and opens the parks 
and stadiums for symphony con- 
certs. The really good music at- 
tainable this summer has been a 
magnificent gift. By the radio it 
has reached many thousands, and 
its influence in creating a criterion 
of taste is incalculable. 

It may be remembered, to the 
credit of New York, that Jolanthe 
and The Vagabond King have been 
two of the handful of productions 
that have managed to keep open 
house all summer, and even if Lulu 
Belle and The Shanghai Gesture 
have reopened, so also have Barrie’s 
What Every Woman Knows and 
O’Neill’s Great God Brown. There 
can be no more disparate appeal 


There may be an: 


than those made by Sheldon’s mu- 
latto and Barrie’s Maggie Wylie. 
Which it is who wins support from 
New York, and which from New 
York’s visitors, would be enlighten- 
ing to discover. A certain type of 
man invariably feels more im- 
portant when he has been able to 
boast that he has seen the “roughest 
show” in the big city. There is 
only one way to stop these “rough- 
est shows,” and to raise the stand- 
ard of our plays, and that is to cease 
buying tickets for the bad ones. 
Everyone of us who buys a seat for 
any production which we know 
falls below a certain level of good 
taste, has assumed a modicum of 
moral responsibility for its suc- 
cess. When a matron of more or 
less social importance, with a few 
grandchildren to her credit, gives a 
theater party—as one to my knowl- 
edge did last winter—to a farce that 
has caused some men to blush, she 
may not have erred in recognizing 
the choice of her friends, or in 
breaking any commandment, but 
neither has she helped either art or 
her community. It may be most 
annoying to remember that respon- 
sibility lurks even in the taking of 
one’s pleasures. At least it is 
easier to support the onerous bur- 
dens of life in cool weather. 

A stale dramatic summer has 
slipped by; with optimism, slightly 
dimmed by the September calendar, 
we await the more serious events 
of the autumn. E. VR. W. 
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II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THe Guost Train.—Apparently, 
just as this British thriller pulled 
in at the last rehearsal, Messrs. 
Woods and Selwyn decided that its 
mileage might be increased with a 
native locomotive. They, there- 
fore, deftly changed the sign of the 
R. R. Junction, placed it—in the 
program—in the state of Maine, and 
sat back content to feel that their 
flyer was now one hundred per cent 
American. What matters it that 
both the lines and the characters 
happen to be one hundred per cent 
British; that the cast all carry 
British luggage, with British ac- 
cents, and essentially British rugs, 
and that even the detective admits 
he hails from Scotland Yard. To 
rewrite a melodrama that had al- 
ready proved itself financially solid 
was obviously to risk too much for 
the cause of art. No one knows 
better than Mr. Woods the profit- 
ably low intelligence of the average 
audience, for it is usually by ap- 
pealing to the lowest average that 
he scores his success. So New York 
was invited to pay seven dollars a 
chair for the opening of The Ghost 
Train, and while some of the critics 
essayed mild insults at the pro- 
ducers’ carelessness, none seemed to 
realize that Messrs. Woods and 
Selwyn—who are not morons— 
were really insulting New York. 

Meanwhile, The Ghost Train has 
brought us some easy laughs, some 
jumpy moments, and a most ex- 
cellent comedienne, Miss Ffolliott 
who, as a caustic spinster with her 
parrot, carries off all honors. The 
situation is a good one: Six travel- 
ers marooned for the night in a 
desolate junction which turns out 
to be haunted. The action is not 
so swift or continuous as The Bat— 


of happy memory—nor is anything 
helped very much by the introduc- 
tion, in the second act, of the girl 
who is supposed to be insane. It 
is very instructive to the analyzer 
of thrills to note that the phantom 
train loses all value the moment it 
is actually heard. Its real cue was 


for the final curtain and not for the 
climax. However, The Ghost Train 
takes on a very enjoyable evening’s 
excursion, and we wager many re- 
turn tickets will be bought.—At the 
Eltinge Theater. 


E. VR. W. 


THE House or UssHer.—This 
study of a London Hebrew banker 
does not stand up very well under 
the test of a revival. Mr. E. V. Es- 
mond has seme very dry plays as 
well as some brighter ones to his 
credit. It would have been kinder 
to have allowed The House of 
Ussher decent interment on the 
bookshelf. The speeches are long; 
the sentiment stilted; the action 
full of the jerks of a faulty 
mechanism. Nor does Mr. Clarence 
Derwent, as Ussher, help matters 
either with his acting or his stage 
direction. Both are very full of 
unction and of over-emphasis. Not 
that the play lacks a fertile theme 
in the struggle between the hard- 
boiled financier and his daughter 
who has inherited some of the pa- 
rental unscrupulousness. But neither 
the young lady’s characteristics nor 
the issue are faced through to the 
end, and logic has nothing to do 
with the final curtain. It is a 
sad commentary on the stagnation 
of the dramatic summer season that 
this thoroughly second-rate achieve- 
ment should have merited even 
faint praise from the critics.—At 
the Mayfair Theater. E. VR. W. 
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At Mrs. Beam’s.—Mr. C. K. 
Munro has developed a form of 
monologue connected by a thread 
of narrative which passes for a play. 
In Mrs. Beam’s, the only substantial 
bond between the monologues is 
that they emanate from characters 
who happen to be under the same 
roof. In Beau-Strings Munro used 
a sanitarium, this time it is a board- 
ing house. The monologues center 
about a young couple who are sus- 
pected of murder, and who prove 
themselves thieves. That is the ex- 
tent of the plot, beyond a very in- 
timate study of the young woman’s 
sexual psychology. As a matter of 
fact Mrs. Beam’s contains one of the 
most vulgar and sordid scenes of 
passion that could well be per- 
petrated. It may be that Miss Es- 
telle Winwood has coarsened the 
role she inherited from Miss Fon- 
taine. It is hardly to be supposed 
that two such finished artists as 
Miss Fontaine and Mr. Lunt would 
have enjoyed accenting the ugly 
features of an exceedingly intimate 
scene from what might be termed 
semi-conjugal life. The redeeming 
side of Mrs. Beam’s is the almost 
faultless playing of Miss Cadell, who 
was imported from England to re- 
vive her triumph as Miss Shoe. Miss 
Cadell manages to make her mono- 
logues a pleasure. Their length is 
camouflaged by the subtlety of her 
art, but even she cannot quite sur- 
mount the game of auction which 
is one of the longest and most ardu- 
ous contributions to the realism of 
Munro. 

There is no doubt but that Miss 
Cadell well repays her listeners, but 
after sitting through Beau-Strings 
and At Mrs. Beam’s we can only 
hope that no more of Mr. Munro’s 
collection of monologues will cross 
the Atlantic for some time to come, 


or at least, until such time as he 
shall be pleased to link up his 
characters to some idea, or shall 
have learned to view life through 
something larger than a microscope 
of morbid psychology.—At_ the 
Guild Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE Home Towners.—Mr. Cohan 
grew up in vaudeville. His ambi- 
tion has always been for ready 
laughs and quick returns and, as he 
knows his audience and his theater, 
he gets them. There is a time in 
the first act of his latest comedy 
where it seems as if Mr. Cohan had 
a larger ambition. In the long 
scene between the two old friends— 
one still the small-town type and 
the other, the successful immigrant 
to Wall Street—there are moments 
when the skillful dialogue touches 
solid sincerity. One suspects Mr. 
Cohan of having forgotten the box 
office cue. But it was a momentary 
weakness. The second act jumps 
into honest vaudeville farce, and the 
third act, having neither farce nor 
sincerity, makes a lightning change, 
and presents a huge bouquet to big 
cities and their citizens. Mr. Cohan 
is exceedingly resourceful. If he 
had had to think harder and longer 
our stage might have been the 
gainer. In the second act, which 
shows two sides of a quarrel—tak- 
ing us first to the participants on 
one side of the closed door and then 
to the other—he had a distinct in- 
spiration. We only regret that the 
setting of the first act has to be in 
such painfully cheap taste, and that 
a good deal of the dialogue is quite 
in keeping. An American dialect 
that is neither slang nor English is 
developing. Mr. Cohan uses it free- 
ly. In the mouths of Miss Georgia 
Caine and young Mr. Plimmer it is 
unusually painful, although the 
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most excellent and very human art 
of Mr. McWade makes it more for- 
giveable. If our whole rating of 
the Home Towners seems a little 
acrid it is because, it being a dis- 
tinctively American production in 
every particular, our pleasure in its 
good qualities and our pain in its 
weaker ones, are both intensified.— 
At the Hudson Theater. E. vR. W. 


THE DoNovaN AFFAIR.—Proves 
that one needs more in melodrama 
than thrills. Of the latter, brutal, 
bloodstained, and vociferous there 
are a plenty. The obituary column 
grows each time the curtain de- 
scends. But, as out of that dinner 
party of twelve there isn’t a single 
person that one would care to meet 
again, the assassin’s knife makes no 
gashes in one’s sympathy. Mr. 
Owen Davis has a sure and seasoned 
dramatic pen. It is a pen that 


writes for royalties and that earns 
them. Mr. Davis takes no chances 


with his audience. In The Bat, the 
authors relied on such simple stage 
directions as “the handle of the 
French window is turned from the 
outside.” The muffled shrieks that 
this innocent mechanical gesture 
elicited proved that they were mak- 
ing their audience manufacture 


their own thrills and use their own 
imaginations. In The Donovan Af- 
fair there is no time for any private 
imaginings. Between murders, and 
police investigations, and a little 
torture thrown in, as an exhibition 
of the third degree, the three acts 
whirl away. That the murders in- 
spire laughs instead of shudders is 
probably because Mr. Davis is too 
generously conscientious in provid- 
ing excitement. The ungrateful pub- 
lic is simply sated. The action of 
the drama begins and ends.in one 
evening. The play opens after 
young Donovan has been found with 
a knife in his heart between courses 
at a dinner party during the few 
moments in which the lights were 
put out to admire his luminous ring. 
During the hours that follow the 
rest of the party are discovered to 
be a pretty sorry set. One of the 
most amusing ineptitudes of the 
stage direction is that the butler 
and the bank president’s supposedly 
common second wife are the only 
two members of the cast who play 
or speak with the slightest distinc- 
tion. At any rate, if The Donovan 
Affair is crude it is not dull, but we 
do not believe it will live to see the 
Spring.—At the Fulton Theater. 
E. VR. W. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





A SOUTH PACIFIC LEPER ISLAND. 


T was in the person of a leper that 
God called St. Francis of Assisi 

to that life of Christlike self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to his fellow men 
that has earned for him the title of 
“the most beloved of the saints.” 
Mr. Chesterton, in his biography of 
the saint, tells us that in his early 
years Francis had “the human hor- 
ror of leprosy of which few normal 
people felt any need to be ashamed.” 
As he was riding one day, he saw a 
figure coming towards him, and he 
halted: for he realized that it was 
one stricken with the dread scourge 
that rendered him an outcast, to be 
avoided by all. “And he knew in- 
stantly that his courage was chal- 
lenged, not as the world challenges, 
but as one would challenge who 
knew the secrets of the heart of a 
man ... Francis Bernardone saw 
his fear coming up the road towards 
him; the fear that comes from with- 
in and not without; though it stood 
white and horrible in the sunlight. 
For once in the long rush of his life 
his soul must have stood still. Then 
he sprang from his horse, knowing 


nothing between stillness and swift- 
ness, and rushed on the leper and 
threw his arms round him. It was 
the beginning of a long vocation of 
ministry among many lepers, for 
whom he did many services; to this 
man he gave what money he could 
and rode on.... But it is said that 
when he looked back, he could see 
no figure on the road.” 

In these fortunate days the cry 
of “Unclean” is not heard in or near 
the centers of the world’s popula- 
tion, and we are rarely told of that 
fell disease which, as we have seen, 
daunted and was the convincing test 
of God upon the vocation of a saint. 
We have heard of Molokai, and, if 
we think at all, we try to convince 
ourselves that this island in the 
North Pacific is an exception. We 
revere the memory of Father Da- 
mien, but we feel that his heroic 
life belongs to a bygone day, that 
leprosy and similar medieval dis- 
eases have long since disappeared 
before the march of science and her 
handmaiden, sanitation. 

In New Zealand, where this ar- 
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ticle is being written, we are little 
disturbed by the presence of lep- 
rosy, though we knew that until 
recently one or two suspected cases 
were segregated at Quail Island, off 
our coast. But we did not know 
that not many leagues away from 
our shores the South Pacific beats 
upon a lonely tropical island where 
Catholic sisters spend their days 
gloriously demonstrating the love 
of Christ for His fellow men. Last 
year, an article in Bishop Cleary’s 
widely-read periodical, The Month 
(Auckland, N. Z.), on the occasion 
of the visit to this Dominion of two 
sisters of the Third Order of Mary, 
first disclosed to our Catholic people 
the fact that the members of that 
order are practicing a wonderful ex- 
ample of heroic charity at nearby 
Makogai, the capable nurses and 
cheery companions of their poor 
charges. This revelation of the 
self-sacrifice of these French ladies, 
and the poverty in which other 
members of their order are working 
for the Christian education and 
betterment of the natives of the 
scattered islands of Polynesia and 
Oceania, prompted a _ generous 
donation from the Catholics of New 
Zealand, amounting to some hun- 
dreds of pounds, to assist the good 
nuns in extending their fruitful 
work, and in providing the bare 
necessities of life. 

The Third Order Regular of 
Mary, to give this organization its 
official title, is a branch of the So- 
ciety of Mary, which, in 1836, was 
given missionary charge of the is- 
lands of Western Oceania. At that 
time, its valiant founder, the Ven- 
erable Father Jean Claude Colin, 
S.M., could count but twenty mem- 
bers of his Society; yet he did not 
quail before this seemingly impos- 
sible mission, involving dreadful 
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isolation in the waste of far-flung 
waters at the ends of the earth. 
The poverty of these pioneer Marist 
priests was appalling. For instance, 
when Msgr. Douarre went to Wallis 
Island to present the brief of ap- 
pointment to the new Vicar-Apos- 
tolic, Father Bataillon, S.M., he 
found him barefooted, hatless, and 
in rags, living on the food thrown 
to the pigs of the island’s chief. 
But the social and moral condition 
of the islanders surpassed imagina- 
tion. The Marist, like the Jesuit 
among the Hurons, found a corrupt 
and brutal people. The women had 
reached pitiful depths of degrada- 
tion: lacking even the maternal in- 
stinct, they were strangling, tram- 
pling, and burying their children 
alive. The task of civilizing these 
savages required the services of 
heroic Christian women. But 
whither could the missionaries call 
confidently for this necessary assist- 
ance? Their need was disclosed in 
their letters to their homeland. And 
the task was undertaken by a 
Frenchwoman, Frances Perroton 
by name, who, indeed, bore a hero’s 
noble heart within her woman’s 
breast. She deserves a_ special 
place in the history of our missions. 
Forty-eight years of age, and with 
no material aid, she begged a 
passage for the antipodes on the 
missionary vessel, Arche d’Alliance, 
and set forth on a journey of eleven 
months’ duration on November 15, 
1845. She reached a strange people 
living under a burning sun, alone, 
Her fortitude was truly amazing; 
her task was seemingly impossible, 
and apparently doomed to early 
failure. But, though she toiled un- 
ceasingly in her new sphere of labor, 
her example achieved even greater 
wonders. In 1857, other women 
sailed to Futuna and Wallis under 
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direction of the Society of Mary. 
They were given a short rule by 
their founder, and Frances Perro- 
ton was admitted with them to what 
was now to be known as the Third 
Order Regular of Mary. Twenty 
years of struggle and untold diffi- 
culties culminated in the proper 
organization of the order. A novi- 
tiate was set up at St. Brieuc, 
France, to be removed later to Ste. 
Foy-les-Lyon. Here the work of 
the organization was completed by 
Mother M. Denyse, who died in 
1903; official encouragement was 
given the order by the Holy See in 
1908. Now, in addition to the 
novitiate at Lyons, there is one in 
Boston, Mass. The order is es- 
sentially a missionary one, the 
novice may look forward to every 
possible type of missionary en- 
deavor, of spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy; the care of the sick 


at home or in hospitals; schools for 
natives, for half-castes, for Euro- 
pean children in the islands; the 


care of babies; instruction for 
native women; the care of the 
churches; novitiates for native 
nuns, of whom there are over two 
hundred; and the care of leper sta- 
tions, such as Makogai. 

Makogai is an island situated 
some eighteen miles northeast of 
Levuka, the old capital of the 
British colony of Fiji. Here are five 
leper villages, sheltering over 350 
islanders, in varying stages of this 
awful living death,—Fijians, Poly- 
nesians, Indians for the most part, 
some Chinamen, a few Europeans, 
a Maori, some half-castes,—of both 
sexes, and of all ages. The asylum 
is maintained by the Government 
of Fiji, and assistance is given by 
the Government of New Zealand. 
There is a well equipped hospital 
for those in the final stages of the 
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disease. And in this lonely spot, 
shunned by their healthy fellow 
creatures, by their own world for- 
gotten, there are eight European 
sisters of the Third Order of Mary, 
and five native sisters. It is inter- 
esting to note that when, in 1911, 
the Government of Fiji was com- 
pelled to establish a leper station, 
its endeavor to staff it met with 
no success. The Marist nuns, who 
were teaching in the native villages 
in the adjacent islands, heard of the 
need for nurses at the new leper is- 
land, and volunteered for the work 
ina body. The Government eagerly 
accepted, and has treated the sisters 
with marked consideration ever 
since. 

There is a heroism that defies 
what Mr. Chesterton describes as 
“mere vulgar danger,”—the courage 
of the battlefield, with the foe in 
front and the cost well counted. “It 
is not the fear of possible infection. 
That seems a little thing when 
compared with the pain, the pity 
and the disgust of the visitor’s sur- 
roundings, the disease and physical 
disgrace in which he breathes. I 
do not think that I am a man more 
than usually timid; but I never re- 
call the days and nights I spent upon 
that island promontory (eight days 
and seven nights), without heartfelt 
thankfulness that I am somewhere 
else. I find in my diary that I speak 
of my stay as a ‘grinding expe- 
rience’: I have once jotted in the 
margin, ‘Harrowing is the word.’” 
Thus, a mere visitor for eight days 
and seven nights, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, described the life at 
Molokai, the Makogai of the North 
Pacific. It is in a similar charnel 
house, beautiful though the natural 
surroundings of the island may be, 
that the sisters of the Third Order 
of Mary live, “alone with pesti- 
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lenee; and looking forward (with 
what courage, with what pitiful 
sinkings of dread, God only knows) 
to a lifetime of dressing sores and 
stumps.” 

These ladies are not mere visi- 
tors to our leper retreat, they do not 
merely “special” a case, with the 
prospect of recreation, relief, and a 
more congenial life when the 
patient’s recovery or death shall 
have brought surcease. With an 
open mind and unfettered decision, 
the Marist sister has left the world 
behind forever, and (again to quote 
Stevenson), “shut-to with her own 
hand the door of her own sepul- 
cher.” There, in Makogai, she will 
remain until she goes to receive the 
accolade of her Captain, Christ. The 
writer has just seen a letter from 
the Sister Superior conveying the 
sad news that one of the pioneer 
sisters who founded the leper hos- 


pital at Makogai, in 1911, has re- 
cently contracted the fell disease. 
“You cannot imagine,” she writes, 
“how much it cost me to break the 
sad news to this dear little sister, 
and then accompany her to the 
compound for leprous women. She 


showed marvelous courage, and 
resignation, and edified everyone 
by her cheerfulness and patience.” 
(Is this success or failure? Ask 
yourself, alone, and on your knees!) 
Truly, the sisters at Makogai are “a 
living expression of the eight Beati- 
tudes, the concrete symbol of the 
Works of Mercy.” Theirs is not 
the courage which the world re- 
wards; it is a bravery the world 
cannot realize because it cannot 
understand its underlying spiritual 
motive. 

The writer has seen, in photo- 
graphs, examples from Makogai of 
the ravages of leprosy, too dreadful 
for reproduction, quite irrespective 


of the indignity that would be thus 
offered to the poor victims. When 
less than justice was done to an- 
other who had embraced the leper 
because of his love of all God’s 
creatures, however deformed,—and 
“truth out of Tusitala spoke,”—we 
were told: “Had you been there at 
Molokai, and saw yourself landing 
in the midst of such a population 
as only now and then surrounds us 
in a nightmare; had you gone on; 
had you found every fourth face a 
blot on the landscape; had you 
visited the hospital and seen the 
butt ends of human beings lying 
there almost unrecognizable, but 
still breathing, still thinking, still 
remembering; you would have 
understood that life in the lazaretto 
is an ordeal from which the nerves 
of man’s spirit shrinks, even as his 
eye quails under the brightness of 
the sun; you would have felt it was 
(even to-day) a pitiful place to 
visit and a hell to dwell in.” The 
horrors of leprosy are not a matter 
of mere latitude. In exactly such 
surroundings in Makogai, the Ma- 
rist sisters cheerfully have under- 
taken to minister to the poor lepers 
of the South Pacific. 

Let us now turn to Government 
reports in which even through the 
cold official phrasing the light of 
appreciation beams. Its well 
equipped hospital is superintended 
by a very competent medical man: 
“Even he, however,” says last 
year’s Report, “could not have pro- 
duced the results he has but for the 
constant devotion shown by the 
nursing sisters.” In the hospital, 
which they administer, they do all 
the dressings assisted by two Fijian 
leper dressers. “The sisters also do 
the dispensing, housekeeping, and 
nursing,” the Report continues. 
“They also visit the leper villages, 
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and do the dressings of those who 
cannot attend the hospital. One of 
the nuns assists in the laboratories, 
and one gives the anesthetics. Be- 
sides these duties they find time to 
teach the children to read and 
write, and the women to sew.” The 
Wesleyan children are taught by 
their own minister, a leper. The 
majority of those coming to Mako- 
gai are Wesleyans, “and very de- 
voted to their religion,” the Sister 
Superior wrote recently to a friend 
in Auckland. Again to quote from 
the Report: “The Catholic Mission 
which takes the greatest interest in 
the asylum, has a resident chaplain 
maintained without expense to the 
Government.” The lepers are en- 
couraged to work. They are sup- 


plied with seeds and in their own 
gardens grow vegetables for the 
settlement’s population. For these, 


they receive regular payment. 

Dr. Hughes, of the New Zealand 
Government Health Department, 
who visited Makogai recently, said 
in a letter to The New Zealand 
Herald (Auckland): “The sisters 
(nuns) are the finest women one 
could ever meet, and I have the 
greatest admiration for their devo- 
tion to the patients. Since my re- 
turn I have been interesting myself 
on behalf of the patients, knowing 
that anything that can be done to 
make the life of the patients 
brighter would be greatly appre- 
ciated, not only by the patients, but 
also by the sisters. As an example 
of the unselfishness of the latter, I 
might mention that one _ sister 
showed me, with great pleasure a 
cinematograph machine which she 
works by hand, thus passing the 
film through the machine and at the 
same time driving a dynamo for 
generating the electric current for 
lighting the lamp, ete. This re- 
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quires considerable effort, especially 
when using the machine for any 
length of time. I inquired how 
long she would turn the machine, 
and whether it was not very tiring, 
to which the sister replied: ‘I get a 
little tired after about two hours, 
but as the patients obtain so much 
pleasure, I often continue for an- 
other half-hour or so.’ This is only 
a small example of the spirit per- 
vading the whole staff, and much 
more could be stated concerning 
their absolute devotion to the care 
of the patients from a nursing point 
of view.” 

More recently, Dr. S. M. Lambert, 
an expert in tropical medicine, who 
is conducting a health survey of the 
Pacific Islands on behalf of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has paid a 
glowing tribute to the work and 
scientific efficiency of the sisters. 
He recommends that all leper sus- 
pects be sent at once to Makogai 
to profit by the sisters’ devoted care. 
If this recommendation is promptly 
put into effect, and proper sanita- 
tion is safeguarded in native vil- 
lages, he confidently asserts that it 
is only a matter of time before 
leprosy will be unknown in the is- 
lands of the Southern Seas. 

This account of Makogai would 
be incomplete were we to omit to 
mention the resident priest, Father 
Nicoleau, S.M., who, to quote a 
writer in a recent issue of a secular 
paper, The Otago Daily Times, 
(Dunedin), “is a host in himself, a 
volatile, wiry little Gaul, whose en- 
ergy is unflagging, and who alludes 
to all and sundry regardless of 
creed as ‘mes enfants.’ He laughs 
with them and weeps with them, 
he works with them and plays with 
them, and he is the sheet anchor 
and comforter of many a stricken 
soul whose earthly comforts are 
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few. The pity of it is that through 
his untiring devotion he himself 
has contracted the dread disease; 
but, as he cheerily declares, his 
ultimate fate is in ‘Ze ’ands of le 
bon Dieu.’ The good priest be- 
came infected during his missionary 
labors in the South Pacific Islands 
before he took up his residence 
among his fellow lepers at Makogai.” 

We must now leave Makogai 
clothed in its tropical verdure. The 
sun is bright in such a latitude, but 
more intense over that island ra- 
diates a light that is not of sea or 
land, but the reflection of the Smile 
of the Eternal. As we go about our 
daily tasks, as we flit from one 
amusement to another, sipping 
pleasure where we may, the Marist 
sisters of Makogai are wearing out 
their lives in poverty, in humility, 
and in the heroism of charitable en- 
deavor, one of their band of work- 
ers now sharing the leper quarters 
of the outcasts of semicivilized 
peoples of different colors and of 
varying creeds. In London, we may 
find in the heart of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations statues of 
Florence Nightingale and of Edith 
Cavell. Their labors were respec- 
tively confined to the few years of 
a war between men. But the modern 
heroines of Makogai, waging a life- 
long battle in alleviation of the most 
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dread scourge of humanity, seek no 
earthly monument. Not to them is 
awarded the applause of men, the 
bestowal of worldly honors. To 
tender such futile marks of esteem 
and respect would be an imperti- 
nence to the ladies of France from 
whom shine forth such radiant 
mystical love and devotion to their 
fellow men. But we Catholics, to 
whom the veil of their disinterested 
sacrifice, their lifelong vigil on 
lonely Makogai has been for a 
moment lifted, salute this band of 
heroines and their fellow-workers 
in lazarettos the world over, in the 
full knowledge of the well-spring 
of their saintly vocation. Their 
calling has led them, like St. Francis 
of old, to embrace the leper out- 
casts of the human family. And 
when, in the fullness of time, they 
shall look back along the lonely 
road they have chosen now to tread, 
with Poverty and Suffering for 
their sole companionship, we are 
certain that on Makogai no leper 
will they see. For it is their brother 
Christ Himself Whose wounds they 
have dressed, Whose sorrows they 
have made their own, and in Whose 
loneliness they have participated, as 
they shared the lives of the least of 
His children, the poor, mutilated, 
alien lepers of the South Pacific 
Islands. PauL KAVANAGH. 
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THE WRITINGS OF St. FRANCIS. 


To say that the writings of St. 
Francis reflect his personality and 
his spirit is but another way of 
saying that they are at once formid- 
ably mystic and exquisitely human; 
that they combine great elevation of 
thought with much picturesqueness 
of expression. This twofold ele- 


ment, which found its development 
later on in the prose of mystics like 
St. Bonaventure and in the verse of 
poets like Jacopone da Todi, and 
which has ever been a marked char- 
acteristic of Franciscan ascetic lit- 
erature, leads back to the writings 


of the Founder as to the humble 
upper waters of a mighty stream. 
St. Francis had the soul of an as- 
cetic and the heart of a poet. His 
unbounded faith had an almost 
lyric sweetness about it; his deep 
sense of the spiritual is often 
clothed with the character of ro- 
mance. This intimate union of the 
supernatural and the natural is 
nowhere more strikingly manifested 
than in the writings of St. Francis, 
which, after the vicissitudes of well 
nigh seven hundred winters, are 
still fragrant with the fragrance of 
the Seraphic springtide. 

St. Francis’ doctrine, which re- 
ceived, so to speak, the Divine Jm- 
primatur upon the heights of La 
Verna two years before his death, 
is nothing more or less than a para- 
phrase of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nowhere can there be found a 
simpler literalness in the following 
of the “poverty, humility, and holy 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus” than in 


the writings of St. Francis, and any 
attempt to read into them the pecul- 
iar doctrines of the Abbot Joachim 
of Flora, the Humiliati, the Poor 
Men of Lyons, or any of their name- 
less followers, is as unjust as it is 
unjustifiable. Needless to add that 
St. Francis’ writings contain no 
new message. Indeed, the fre- 
quency with which certain very old 
and familiar aspects of the eternal 
truths are insisted upon by St. 
Francis in season and out of season, 
is not unlikely to weary the average 
reader who does not pause to look 
between the lines. .. . 

Because St. Francis loved Jesus 
and His Eucharistic Passion, ar- 
dently, enthusiastically, almost des- 
perately—to borrow Bossuet’s ad- 
jectives—his sympathy extended to 
every creature that suffered or re- 
joiced. His writings are eloquent 
witnesses to this far-reaching, all- 
embracing solicitude. They may be 
said to run over the whole gamut. 
Witness the soft note touched in 
the letter to Brother Leo and the 
deep masculine tone in which the 
Testament is pitched. On the 
whole, however, his writings fall 
naturally under three heads: those, 
like the Rules, which represent St. 
Francis as legislator; those, like the 
Letter to a Minister, which show us 
St. Francis as a spiritual father, and 
those, like the Praises and Saluta- 
tions, in which we see St. Francis 
as his earliest biographer saw him 
—‘“not so much a man praying as 
prayer itself.” ... 

His writings abound not only in 
allegory and personification, but 
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also in quaint concepts and naive 
deductions. His final argument is 
often a text of Holy Scripture, 
which he uses with a familiarity 
and freedom altogether remarkable. 
Indeed there are parts of his writ- 
ings in which the interweaving of 
Scriptural phrases is so intricate as 
almost to defy any attempt to in- 
dicate them by references, the more 
so since the Biblical language 
adopted by St. Francis is not always 
taken from the Bible, but often 
from the Liturgy, Missal, and 
Breviary. For the rest, as Celano 
puts it, “he left empty ornaments 
and roundabout methods of speech 
and everything belonging to pomp 
and to display to those who are 
ready to perish; for his part he 
cared not for the bark, but for the 
pith; not for the shell, but for the 
nut; not for the multiple, but for 
the one only sovereign good.” 

From a literary standpoint per- 
haps the most carefully composed 
bit of St. Francis’ writing that has 
come down to us is the realistic 
picture of the miser’s death in the 
letter “To all the Faithful.” More 
interesting, however, to the student 
is the “Canticle of the Sun,” not 
only as an example of the simple, 
spontaneous Umbrian dialect rhyme 
which St. Francis taught his poet 
followers to substitute for the ar- 
tificial versification of courtly Latin 
and Provencal poets, but also be- 
cause of the light it throws on St. 
Francis’ literary method, — if 
method it may be called. 

For the rest, even though St. 
Francis’ literary culture was incom- 
plete, his constant contemplation of 
the “things that are above” and the 
perfect purity of his life whetted 
alike his understanding of super- 
natural truth and of the human 
heart, and so it comes to pass that 
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his simple words, written down in 
the far-off thirteenth century and 
with a fashion of speech different 
from ours, yet work wonders to 
this day, while the tomes of many 
a learned doctor “leave all things 


as they were before.” 

—The Writings of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
translated by Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 
(Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press), pp. x-xvii. 


ip 
—_ 





THE WILL TO BELIEVE. 


“Any author is easy,” said 
William James, “if you catch the 
centre of his vision.” From it his 
ideas radiate and in it the main 
lines of his thought converge. 


Nearly all the paths in James’s 
thought led to a conception of the 
Deity. James was attracted to the 
absolute in’so far as he could con- 
ceive it as an Object of worship. 
The insight of the passive mood 


brought by suffering and dis- 
couragement revealed the deeper 
levels of experience. But the way 
to God indicated by the active im- 
pulses was just as sure. Our voli- 
tional activity may be our deepest 
organ of communication with the 
nature of things. Ethics points to 
a Deity both in order to realize the 
most stable and systematic code of 
rules, and also to call forth the most 
thoroughgoing allegiance to the 
moral ideal. While the moral aim 
remains dominant, “religion will 
drive irreligion to the wall.” Simi- 
larly, the teleological view of human 
activity makes anything less than 
God irrational, anything greater im- 
possible. The testimony of mysti- 
cism lends probability to the notion 
of a Diety; our subjective nature, 
which we have a right to trust, de- 
mands one; and pragmatically the 
value of the God-idea for life en- 
courages us to a positive belief. 
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That God exists is thus the testi- 
mony of many different elements 
in James’s philosophy. 

James’s conception of God seems 
to have undergone a fairly clear 
line of development, marked by 
three stages. 

In the first stage God is conceived 
primarily as a postulate necessary 
for the letting loose of the strenuous 
mood, an essential stimulus to the 
most vigorous and most highly 
moral life. Other ideas of God are 
mentioned. As we have already 
seen, “The Sentiment of Rational- 
ity,” written before 1880, the ear- 
liest of the essays published with 
“The Will to Believe,” makes favor- 
able references to “ontological emo- 
tion” and “the peace of rationality.” 
But a careful reading will show that 
the emphasis in this and later 


essays in the same volume is the 


other way. “‘Son of Man, stand 
upon thy feet and I will speak to 
thee!’ is the only revelation of 
truth to which the solving epochs 
have helped the disciple.” And 
“that has been enough to satisfy 
the greater part of his rational 
need.” All great periods of in- 
tellectual expansion have taught 
the lesson: “The inmost nature of 
reality is congenial to powers which 
you possess.” To be acceptable a 
philosophy must indeed to some 
degree determine expectancy, but it 
must to a greater degree make an 
appeal to our capacities for effort. 
Here in “The Sentiment of Rational- 
ity” as in the essay on “The Will 
to Believe” James uses the call to 
activity as an argument for faith in 
God. In the interests of our active 
nature a God must be postulated. 
Inferentially, God is that which 
calls forth our latent energy. 

The next essay, on “Reflex Action 
and Theism,” an address delivered 
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in 1881, brings this out as clearly 
as the first. Any conception which 
falls short of God is irrational be- 
cause any conception less than God 
is an inadequate stimulus to our 
practical nature. But, as we have 
seen, theism is always ready with 
“the most practically rational solu- 
tion it is possible to conceive. Not 
an energy of our active nature to 
which it does not authoritatively 
appeal, not an emotion of which it 
does not normally and naturally 
release the springs.” And else- 
where in the same essay James de- 
fines God as “A power not our- 
selves . . . which not only makes 
for righteousness, but means it, and 
which recognizes us.” 

Energy, power, moral activity, for 
these things we must have God, and 
the most important definition of 
God is that formulated in terms of 
his function of arousing them in us. 
The essay on “The Moral Philoso- 
pher and the Moral Life,” written 
in 1891, carries this thought on con- 
sistently. A world without a God 
lacks the power to appeal in the 
most stimulating way to our moral 
energy. If there were no other 
grounds for belief men would pos- 
tulate a Deity simply as a pretext 
for living hard. We need God for 
this kind of stimulation, we pos- 
tulate him to fill this need, and we 
define him as the one who does so 
fill it. Our moral and volitional re- 
sponse to life seems to be our deep- 
est organ of communication with 
the nature of things, our clearest 
source of revelation as to that 
nature. 

“Is Life Worth Living?” written 
in 1895, continues in the same key. 
Life is worth living, James says, 
since it is what we make it, from 
the moral point of view. By exert- 
ing ourselves we can force it to be 
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worth living. Our moral activity 
is the determinant. We must be- 
lieve that our life is worth while, 
and our belief will help to create 
the fact. Religious faith is belief 
of this sort. We know nothing 
positive of the unseen world, but 
we believe that the significance of 
our present life consists in our re- 
lation to it. This is our nearest 
clue to a knowledge of its nature. 
Any definition which we make of 
this unseen world or of God must 
be in terms of significance for 
human life, especially significance 
in calling forth our most strenuous 
moral powers. Life is a real fight, 
and ultimate reality must be under- 
stood as taking cognizance of and 


even having a part in it. 

—Jvuiius Srerye Brxier, Religion in the Phi- 
losophy of William James (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co.), pp. 122-124. 


-—— 
pe 





INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


Wuat a fascination over the 
human mind is exercised by the 
great problems that concern the 
evolution of the universe, from what 
of old was called chaos and modern 
science calls the initial nebulous 
state, down to the state of differ- 
entiation which we see and wonder 
at today. 

And whether in the case of the 
inert or of the living universe, what 
a joy it is to know and understand 
even the mere facts, without an ex- 
planation of them, without seeing 
the how or the why! What a joy to 
read those books which make the 
bee, the ant, all the insect world, 
live before the reader’s eyes—that 
world whose habits are a mystery 
for so many people, a mystery 
which the scientist’s patience has 
pierced and his pen described. What 
interest is aroused in every mind, 
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even though it be not very cul- 
tivated, by what passes in the dif- 
ferent countries we know of. How 
enchanting are descriptions of 
lands, seas, people, everything that 
exists! 

But what shall we say of those 
to whom the universe has begun to 
reveal the depths of its mysteries 
and the laws which govern it? You 
have read accounts of their travels 
to the pole, through the Sahara, or 
across the reputedly unscalable 
summits of Tibet. The scholar does 
not recoil before long and weary 
labours or danger or repugnant 
tasks; nothing matters to him when 
there is an opportunity of gaining 
some new piece of knowledge. And 
look at the price which mankind 
sets on their labours and discover- 
ies! Look at the honours we bestow 
on those who have enlarged the 
circle of human knowledge only a 
little! Assuredly the importance 
attached to science arises from the 
practical utility that may proceed 
from it, and from the fact that it 
can be drawn upon to increase the 
sum of man’s well-being. But in- 
dependently of this, the fact of 
knowledge gives sufficient enjoy- 
ment to justify every effort and 
recompense every hardship. 

Did Archimedes think of the 
usefulness of his discovery when 
overwhelming joy seized him at 
the moment of his discovery of the 
first law of hydrostatics? His ex- 
ultation was due to his feeling a 
morsel of truth alive in him, at 
having snatched from heaven a 
spark of the divine fire, at being in 
communion with the truth. Yet 
what was that spark in proportion 
to the immense blaze of truth? “A 
body plunged into a liquid loses as 
much of its weight as the weight of 
the liquid it displaces.” What is 
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that, in proportion to the whole of 
the harmonies of the world, even 
the material world alone? And yet 
this was enough to make the man 
who discovered it beside himself 
with joy and enthusiasm, and to 
make his name repeated for all time 
by grateful humanity. 

Add together all the joys of all 
men of learning at all their dis- 
coveries; then add in your imagina- 
tion all the truth that can still re- 
main to be discovered and all the 
joy its discovery will give. For if 
man has had to wait thousands of 
years to realise that he moves in the 
ether, if the existence of X-rays re- 
mained unknown till yesterday, can 
we reasonably suppose today that 
we have exhausted the treasury of 
facts to be discovered? Add to- 
gether all this, and attempt to value 
the sum-total of joy which remains 


latent in the possibility of human 


knowledge. If ever this sum of joy 
were realised, and poured forth in 
its entirety into man’s heart, would 
it not be enough to overwhelm him 
with its happiness, even to make 
him die of it? The taking posses- 
sion of the world by means of 
thought and knowledge is one of 
the currents, one of the commun- 
ions, one of the joys of the intellec- 
tual life. Like animal life, the life 
of the intelligence knows another 
communion and another joy. It 
begets. It begets by bringing its 
works to light, by giving to others 
a part of what it knows. Who can 
describe the ecstasies of the mind 
at seeing what is born of it? From 
the smile of bliss or the foolish ex- 
clamation of the child who sees in 
motion the tiny machine it has con- 
ceived, to the “Now speak!” of 
Michelangelo as he gives to his 
Moses the last touches of the chisel; 
from the loving contemplation of 
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the young writer before the binding 
of his first volume, to the grave joy 
of a de Lesseps as he sees the first 
ship pass through his Suez Canal; 
and why should I not add, to the 
smile of the divine Artist as He 
saw “all the things that He had 
made, and behold, they were very 
good”—is it not the joy of spiritual 
fatherhood no less elating than that 


of fatherhood after the flesh? 

—Canon M. DeBaets, The Hymn of Life. 
Translated by Alan G. McDougall (New York: 
Benziger Brothers), pp. 38-42. 


-— 
— 





On READING WHuar Is INFERIOR. 


THE evils which the habit of 
reading what is inferior entails, are 
serious. It wastes time which might 
be profitably employed; it leads to 
inattention, since poor writing in- 
vites the mind to wander, having 
in itself no attractiveness; it pre- 
vents the development of a taste for 
what is excellent, enfeebles the 
power of discernment, dulls the 
edge of the intellect, and accustoms 
one to content himself with the 
superficial and the commonplace. 
Its effects are similar to those which 
are produced by association with 
the foolish and the vulgar. “I hate 
books,” said Rousseau; “they teach 
us only to talk about what we do 
not know.” This is true of those 
who read but the books of facts; 
it is not true of those who read the 
books of power. It is not difficult 
to find those who are indifferent to 
books or who have a distaste for 
them. Shut such a one in a library, 
and he is as lonely as if he were 
confined in a prison cell. For him 
the books are as dead as the walls; 
their presence may even irritate 
him and add to his wretchedness. 
He stays gladly with men or horses 
or flowers, but books are as mel- 
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ancholy as tombs: they give him a 
sense of discomfort as though they 
were haunted, having heard, per- 
chance, that there is some sort of 
mysterious presence in them. It is 
the man or woman, the brave, gen- 
erous, thinking soul we find in the 
book, which makes it precious, 
makes it a friend. 

But magazines and newspapers, 
like corporations, like the syndi- 
cates that publish them, are soul- 
less. They merely represent some- 
thing or nothing, like a member of 
Congress, whom we hardly think of 
asaman. A book, like a living per- 
son, may inspire love or hate; but 
who can love or hate magazines or 
newspapers? They are idle things 
for the idle and for idle hours. They 
have no power to take firm hold of 
us and to rouse us to self-activity. 
They have no character themselves, 
and are therefore powerless to form 
minds and hearts. They are for 
the moment, and their readers live 
aimlessly in the present. Their 
world is what happened yesterday 
or an hour ago, and their educa- 
tional value is not greater than that 
of gossip and other trivial pastimes; 
but since they touch upon every- 
thing, those whose reading is con- 
fined to them, talk about many 
things, understanding nothing. Put 
your daily newspaper aside for a 
week and then look through all the 
numbers, and you will need no 
argument to prove of how much 
valuable time it robs you. The 
newspaper reader lives in a crowd, 
in the midst of a mob almost; and 
in such environment it is difficult 
not to lose the sense of responsibil- 
ity or to retain a sense of refine- 
ment, decency, and self-respect. He 
becomes callous both to what is 
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noble and to what is vile. The deeds 
of heroes do not move him, and 
crimes and calamities only in as 
much as they minister to his pas- 
sion for novelty. He is capable even 
of a semi-conscious longing for 
wars, famines, floods, and wrecks, 
that his craving for news may be 
fed. He tends to become the 
Roman multitude, whom the sight 
of men butchering one another 
made drunk with pleasure. The 
houses of the powerful and the rich 
may be closed against us, but if we 
are lovers of books, we feel that 
we are the equals of the best, for 
we live in the company of prophets 
and apostles, of philosophers and 
poets. Socrates will ask us ques- 
tions, Plato will admit us to his 
garden, and Cicero, lying at ease in 
his Tusculan villa, will discourse to 
us of all high things. 


I rode with Milton all day long, 
With Milton at his best; 

He sang his high heroic song, 
While I reclined at rest. 


“QO thou who art able to write a 
book,” says Carlyle, “which once 
in two centuries or oftener there is 
a man gifted to do, envy not him 
whom they name City-builder, and 
inexpressibly pity him whom they 
name Conqueror, or City-burner.” 
In the library of even a poor man 
we may easily find a company of 
the wisest and wittiest, gathered 
from many lands and ages, for his 
instruction and entertainment. He 
need but put on his wishing-cap 
and any one of them will begin to 
talk or sing. 

—J. L. Spatptne, Thoughts and Theories of 


Life and Education (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co.), pp. 183-186. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Tue CuyHurcH Fares BETTER IN 
AMERICA, 


American Catholicism—this is 
one of the reasons of its vitality— 
has benefited by an atmosphere of 
liberty, of benevolent neutrality, 
and often of union and active co- 
operation with the different civil, 
moral, and religious forces of the 
nation. 

On our travels, to and from Chi- 
cago, we met no trace of political 
sectarianism. But not all the States 
of the Union are animated by the 
same liberal spirit. I have, on a 
former occasion, traveled through 


Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Oklaho- 
ma, and other less favored States; I 
know that their laws and their press 
are not always fair to Catholics. I 
am not ignorant of the Ku-Klux 


Klan. I have followed the splendid 
struggles of the Catholics of Oregon 
in defense of freedom to teach. 
Even the federal Constitution con- 
tains some tyranny, side by side 
with liberty—witness the prohibi- 
tion law, incorporated in the Consti- 
tution by Protestant influence, as a 
result of a peculiar perversion of 
praiseworthy principles. 

None the less, to consider the situ- 
ation in America, as a whole, it can- 
not be denied, that the atmosphere 
into which the American citizen is 
born and in which he lives, is one 
of incomparable freedom. Religion 
profits greatly thereby. The Cath- 
olic layman, the priest, the religious, 
are not treated as pariahs. There 
is no discriminatory law to paralyze 
them. Citizens of a great Republic, 


they enjoy peacefully all their 
rights. They knowit. They realize 
it. The transfer of the property of 
churches and of religious congrega- 
tions is accomplished with a facility 
that might well arouse our envy. If 
I had said to anyone of my neigh- 
bors at the Congress, that the emi- 
nent members of religious orders, 
who were our traveling companions, 
were in France, as religious, de- 
prived of the right of teaching 
young children, I should not have 
been understood. Perhaps I should 
hardly have been believed. Our 
Christian Brothers, our nuns from 
the religious orders of France, teach 
freely, and wear their religious garb 
in America, and those who have 
been driven out of France, while 
still treasuring in their heart an im- 
perishable love of their mother 
country, cannot avoid saying, “Here, 
in a free country, we can do what 
we could never do in France.” 

Anything that could be considered 
a mark of religious intolerance 
seems repugnant to the American 
character. One evening, at the Con- 
gress, in the Coliseum, Secretary 
Davis, representing the President of 
the Republic, delivered a thrilling 
address, in praise of harmony, 
tolerance, and respect for all re- 
ligious convictions, and even though 
a Protestant, called upon the moral 
power of Catholicism for the great- 
est good of the nation. He excori- 
ated, without naming, the persecu- 
tor in Mexico; he declared that any 
American who did not respect the 
rights of Catholics, was not worthy 
of the name of citizen. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


When the enthusiastic applause 
of the crowd had quieted down, a 
French bishop, sitting next to me, 
expressed to me his desire that in 
our country a similar régime of 
freedom could be established, first, 
no doubt, for all Frenchmen, but 
also for the numerous foreigners, 
Italians, Poles, and Russians, where 
assimilation into the French Repub- 
lic would be greatly facilitated, if 
they found amongst us, as in 
America, an atmosphere of religious 
justice, in which would be safe- 
guarded their national traditions, 
their denominational schools, their 
churches and their priests. . . . 

The American “man in_ the 
street” cannot understand how our 
country, the ancient champion of 
tolerance, can be, now for a half 
century, in alliance with the ugly 
business of persecution. The 
American Catholic asks himself— 
and he asks us—why the Catholics 
of France submit to being outlawed 
by discriminatory legislation. It 
puzzles them and irritates them. 
Quick to come to extreme conclu- 
sions, they pass severe judgment on 
our government and our institu- 
tions. They forget that no govern- 
ment—not even their own—is fault- 
less. Is it surprising that they show 
their bad temper on questions of in- 
ternational politics, or of interna- 
tional finance, which have nothing 
to do with religion? 


—Aspt P. Friynn, “Recollections of the 
Rector of The Madeleine, of Paris, at the 
Eucharistic Congress,” in Le Correspondant 
(Paris), 25 Aout, 1926. 
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CRIME AND SOCIETY. 


Wuat is crime? Who is a 
criminal? The questions persist... 
Father Francis Day, in his booklet, 
The Community and the Criminal, 
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offers as “a working definition of 
crime” :—“A deliberate act contrary 
to those laws of the State which en- 
force or interpret the Natural 
Law.” And this Natural Law, Father 
Day reminds us, is “universal, 
based on human nature and mani- 
fested by reason.” 

If this definition be true, and far 
be it from the layman to suggest 
doubt, how few, how very few, are 
the inmates of prison—past or pres- 
ent—who can justly be labelled 
“criminal.” The State, indeed, 
makes no pretence of requiring gen- 
eral obedience to Natural Law. It 
acts on the principle of punishing 
those who are convicted of break- 
ing the laws framed for the con- 
venience of contemporary society; 
it imprisons, now as _ heretofore, 
those persons whom the law decides 
by judge and jury, or on summary 
conviction, endanger the welfare of 
the Community or obstruct the com- 
fort of their neighbours. The State 
is not cognisant of sin, mortal or 
venial; its interference in morals is, 
it would seem, entirely arbitrary. 
Neither drunkenness nor fornica- 
tion, neither avarice nor idolatry, is 
“crime”; but incest is a crime; and 
the sin of Sodom and of the sexu- 
ally perverted (called by its apol- 
ogists “homogenic love”) is a very 
serious crime. So serious that un- 
der the Act of Edward VI, which 
noted the grave increase of this of- 
fence on the general break up of 
morals at the coming in of the Ref- 
ormation, its penalty was capital 
punishment until 1840. Polygamy, 
again, is a crime in Great Britain, 
presumably as an offence against 
Natural Law, but not in India or 
Burma, where Mahommedan and 
Buddhist may lawfully maintain a 
plurality of wives without let or 
hindrance. In Great Britain the 
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bigamist is a criminal if the first 
wife, or husband, be still alive and 
no divorce has been granted. Yet 
who would say the Natural Law is 
safeguarded from violation by the 
decree of the divorce court? 
Possibly it is the State’s inter- 
pretation of Natural Law which is 
at times faulty. Was it a sound in- 
terpretation of Natural Law that 
condemned heretics to be burnt? 
The heretics who suffered in the 
reign of Queen Mary?—most of 
whom, as a Cambridge scholar has 
recently pointed out, would have 
been burnt under Elizabeth, so sub- 
versive and alarming were their 
creeds. And the Unitarians whom 
Elizabeth and James I did burn: 
Was their crime contrary to Natural 
Law?—the Natural Law “universal, 
based on human nature, and man- 
ifested by reason.” The persecu- 
tion of witches in Germany, in 
Scotland, in New England, which as 
late as the eighteenth century sent 
many an old woman to a shameful 
and violent death, had its defenders, 
who pleaded now the Natural Law 
and now the Law of God, written in 
the Old Testament, in justification 
for their proceedings. The martyrs 
who died at Tyburn and on Tower 
Hill were convicted “criminals.” So 
were the unhappy shoplifters and 
petty thieves—mere boys and girls 
many of them—whom the rulers of 
Protestant England in the eight- 
eenth century sent with callous 
savagery to the gallows; finding 
them guilty of death under the most 
shocking set of Acts of Parliament. 
(Did ever any series of laws so dis- 
grace the legislature of Great Brit- 
ain, as that penal code of eight- 
eenth century interpretation of 
Natural Law?) How far did the 
State in its punishment of political 
offenders one hundred years ago, 
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when it transported as “criminals” 
and sold into slavery multitudes of 
upright, god-fearing Irish people— 
even as Cromwell had transported 
and sold into slavery his enemies of 
the seventeenth century—presume 
to enforce or interpret Natural 
Law? The State at the time said 
little about any such purpose. Lord 
Melbourne himself did not suggest 
when that small band of agricul- 
tural labourers were, in 1834, con- 
victed at Dorchester of the crime of 
forming a trade union and sen- 
tenced to transportation, that the 
judges whom he applauded were en- 
forcing or interpreting any Natural 
Law. Is the long record of the 
struggle of Irish Catholics and their 
condemnation, as “criminals,” to 
the gallows and the gaol, a record 
of offence against a Natural Law 
“universal, based on human nature 
and manifested by reason”? Nay, 
the political prisoner, convicted of 
sedition, the usual “crime” of Irish 
nationalist and the English Radical 
in the old days, might excusably 
plead that he had the Natural Law 
on his side. Legislators, judges and 
juries would be hard put to justify 
generally their punishment of of- 
fenders at any time, and in any 
land, by the appeal to Natural Law. 
The welfare of the State and the 
convenience of society are the justi- 
fication alleged for imprisonment 
and capital punishment. And the 
“crime” of endangering the safety 
of the State and the comfort of 
society may be, as it often has been 
in the past, charged and held proven 
against persons who have plainly 
neither committed nor encouraged 
any attack on the Natural Law, 
“universal, based on human nature 
and manifested by reason.” 


—Josern Crayton, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
August, 1926. 
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History WITH A BIAs. 


A “Bias” is all right in bowls; in 
fact, bowls without a bias would be 
only glorified marbles. The gallant 
men of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
laugh when they go to France and 
see the travesty of their great game 
played in that degenerate country, 
where the ebony balls run in bee- 
lines all the time. “That isn’t 
bowls,” they justly remark, “that’s 
skittles.” It is the same way in 
every department of sport. The 
rigour of the game must be insisted 
on or the game ceases to be the 
game. Your goal posts may be as 
tall as you like, but if you play 
Rugby with a round ball it isn’t 
Rugby, and if you play cricket with 
eight stumps, be you never so 
straight a bat, you are no cricketer. 

On July 13th, the Prime Minister 
of England welcomed the members 
of the Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians in an extremely char- 
acteristic speech, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts: 

“I have always felt myself that 
the most readable histories and the 
best things to start on are the really 
biased ones, because I always feel 
that unless a man makes his char- 
acters into heroes or devils or both, 
he seldom is an interesting writer. 
(Laughter.) . . . The question is 
how are you to correct that later? 
Yet I am quite sure that if you 
tried to bring up a youth on en- 
tirely unbiased history he would 
never read it at all. I don’t know 
whether the attempt has ever been 
made to bring up the budding his- 
torian on Stubbs, whom I believe to 
be quite unbiased, but whom people 
would perhaps think a little difficult 
for a start. (Laughter.) I think 
on the whole I prefer my own 
method; to get a vivid picture first 
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and correct it afterwards. Gen- 
erally speaking, you don’t want to 
be fair until you are grown up. I 
think to try to make young people 
see every side and sit on the fence 
and balance opinions would be to 
train a generation of mug-wumps 
who would be singularly ineffective 
in practical life.” (Cheers.)* 

This is a very interesting point 
of view, but in spite of its genial 
and humorous expression, it is 
dangerous stuff coming from lips 
that are listened to at present with 
such eagerness. History has been 
defined in all sorts of clever or 
cynical ways, but everybody still 
believes that its first aim ought to 
be to tell the truth. If the essence 
of it is made to consist in the in- 
terest of its narration and its vivid 
but imaginary pictures of heroes or 
devils or both, you are talking about 
something which is not history at 
all. There are eight stumps instead 
of six in the game, and no matter 
how much of an artistical Hobbs the 
writer may be, no matter how 
magnificently he slashes Popes and 
Prelates to the boundary, he is no 
historian. The problem of interest- 
ing young people in the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, is certainly, as Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out, an extremely difficult 
one, but prima facie, the best way 
to solve it would hardly seem to be 
a diet of lies, picturesque lies and 
nothing but lies in their tender 
years. Nor is it psychologically 
sound to suggest that the pictur- 
esque devils may afterwards be ex- 
orcized without very much diffi- 
culty. They have, as everybody 
knows, a nasty habit of holding on 
tight long after the nursery days 


when they were first let in. 
—The Month (London), August, 1926. 
1From The Times Report, Wednesday, July 
14, 1926, p. 11 
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HERE are still some conserva- 

tive Christians who cannot 
understand why any writer or 
speaker should wax wroth over Mr. 
H. G. Wells. When I ventured, a 
year or two ago, to speak my 
own conviction that 
Wells is an enemy of 
civilization and mor- 
ality, I was rebuked, 
sometimes gently, 
sometimes rather violently, by not 
a few good pious people, in Eng- 
land and in America. They thought 
I had dealt too harshly with one 
whom they take to be not only a 
brilliant writer, but a profound 
thinker, and a valiant lover of 
truth, To me it is incompre- 
hensible that one can read Wells 
and not see that, as far as Christian 
civilization is concerned, he is a 
more effective destroyer than a 
hundred Lenins or Trotskis. It 
amuses me—and amazes me—that 
good American citizens froth at the 
mouth when Bolshevism is men- 
tioned, while they probably have in 
_ their own homes, on their own 
reading tables, half a dozen of 
Wells’s books that are more Bolshe- 
vistic by far than Das Kapital of 
Karl Marx. 

Many men and women, of un- 
questionably good moral principles, 
are wont to refer to Wells affection- 
ately as “My favorite author.” But 
they must read him in a condition 
of intellectual torpor, for although 
he is one of the most lucid of writ- 
ers, they seem never to suspect 
what he is driving at. They are as 
amiably stupid about Wells, as the 


Pious 
Defenders 
of Wells. 


pious old maid who read the 
Rubaiyat, but confessed, “I never 
knew that Omar was a drinking 
man.” This mental immunity of 
the Wellsians is a psychological 
problem. It should be made into 
an intelligence test. “What do you 
think of H. G. Wells?” The answer 
will probably be, “He is a romantic 
novelist, a master-historian, and,” 
as Mr. Hearst calls him, “the fore- 
most thinker of our times.” “Is 
that all?” And if the reply be, “Yes, 
that is all’; you may know that the 
examinee has no more understand- 
ing of Wells than the purblind 
reader who thinks that Mark Twain 
is only a humorist. The truth is 
that, in ethics, Wells is an anarchist. 


E has recently made this fact 
obvious even to the all-but- 
impervious minds of those whose 
adventures in literature consist of 
looking at the lascivious pictures, 
and reading a little of the surround- 
ing text in the 
Hearst magazines. An Attack 
Wells has just writ- on Marriage. 
ten, in one of those 
magazines, an attack upon mar- 
riage. The editor must have glanced 
through the article, and—what is 
more—he must have caught a little 
of the trend of Wells’s thought, for 
he appends the caption, “Startling 
Views on Marriage.” I have never 
before known a Hearst editor to use 
an inadequate adjective. But in this 
instance, “startling,” is a wishy- 
washy word. Mr. Wells’s views are 
nihilistic. 
As if to make his meaning plain 
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even to the subnormal intelligence 
of Mr. Hearst’s clientele, Wells 
adopts the familiar Hearstian style. 
For example: “The time may come 
when the ministration of the clergy- 

man, the orange 
No Wedding blossoms, and the 
Bells. robe of white, the 

‘Voice that breathed 
o’er Eden,’ the hired carriages, 
and the white favors will be quaint 
social survivals of backward sub- 
urbs and towns.” That sentence 
will be called “pretty” by every 
one of the two million gum-chewers 
who read the magazine. Yes, it’s 
pretty, but what does it mean? 
If the orange blossoms and the 
bridal veil, and (he might have 
added) the rice, and the old boots, 
are relegated to the backwoods, 
will there then be no more 
marriage? The answer is yes—and 
no! The foremost thinker explains: 
“Such a fading out of marriage 
from its present stereotyped rigid- 
ity will put no end to mating.” 
Notice, in passing: “Marriage” has 
hitherto been the word to express 
the union of human beings. ‘“Mat- 
ing” suggests birds and beasts. 
Marriage is out. Mating is to come 
in. But strictly speaking, it will not 
be mating as practiced by the 

higher species of an- 
Transient imals. Some beasts, 
Marriage. as is well known, 

are monogamous— 
perennially loyal to one mate. But 
“the men and women of the wider 
life and the larger views,” to re- 
sume Mr. Wells’s words, “will still 
feel our common necessity to go in 
couples, for longer or _ shorter 
periods.” He does not explain how 
long or how short the period may 
be. Doubtless that will depend 
upon circumstances, and upon the 
temperament of the mates. Couples 
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may be together for the duration 
of a night’s lodging, or during 
a week-end party, or as long 
as it takes to go to Europe and 
back. Now and again an odd 
couple, influenced by hoary tradi- 
tion and by tendencies inherited 
from a hundred monogamous gen- 
erations, may perhaps cling to- 
gether for as much as a month, or 
even a year. 

As for selecting a mate, the 
process is simple. “Let them” 
(the women), says 
Mr. Wells, “live in 
flats and chambers 
and have their men 
come and go until they find a 
proper mate.” This, evidently, is 
an improvement upon trial mar- 
riage. This is trial courtship, with 
all the privileges of marriage. In 
trial marriage, the marriage comes 
before the trial. Here the trial 
comes before the marriage. 


And Trial 
Courtship. 


HE emancipated men and wom- 

en of the immediate future, it 
seems, are to be more imaginative 
and more fertile in invention than 
the men and women of yesterday, 
or even of to-day. They are going 
to discover new forms of union. Mr. 
Wells says, “There may be much 
diversity in the character of their 
coupling.” (Note the facilis des- 
census of the phraseology,—marry- 
ing, mating, coupling.) “The ster- 
eotyped relations of man and wife, 
and of man and mistress (the 
two chief forms of union now in 
vogue) will have given place to 
many variations of association.” 
These variations are not enumer- 
ated. They are left to the chaste 
imagination of the emancipated. 
After all, something must be left to 
the imagination. But one thing is 
certain, there will be no common 
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code for all classes, or for all ages. 
There will be no inviolable com- 
mandments, applicable to all kinds 
and conditions of men. Rather there 
will be an ethical code for each in- 
dividual. Wells says, “Our moral 
judgments may need to vary not 
only with temperament, but with 
the stage of development of the 
individual we judge.” He suggests 
a different moral standard for each 
man at different 
ages, and for all 
men at different 
stages of social evo- 
lution. He _ says, 
“What is reasonable and desirable 
for a man of five-and-twenty may 
be cruel nonsense if it is applied to 
a man of five-and-fifty.” He is 
speaking of the moral code as it 
pertains to marriage. Whether the 
code should be more stringent as 


Adjustable 
Moral 
Standards. 


one grows older, he does not say. 
Presumably it grows less stringent, 
for Mr. Wells says it would be 
cruel nonsense to judge the older 
man by a standard made for the 


young man. In other words, a man 
may sow his wild oats in his youth, 
and sow more and wilder oats in 
his old age. Mr. Wells’s Don Juan 
gets gayer as he gets older, as Ana- 
tole France became more lascivious 
as he became more senile. This, 
of course, is contrary to the usual 
custom. But is it not precisely by 
imagining and advocating the un- 
usual that Mr. Wells became the 
leading thinker of the world? 
Also, he advocates the liberation 
of the imagination. He is deter- 
mined to “take off the stays, blink- 
ers, traces, hoods, masks, fetters, 
gags, we have put upon the sexual 
imaginations of human beings.” 
Mr. Wells is alleged to be, above all 
things, up to date, but where can 
he have been these past few years, 
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if he does not know that the stays, 
and hoods, and fetters are gone? 
Has he never seen a_ typical 
“movie”? Or a musical comedy? 
Does he read no modern novel and 
no popular magazine? If he thinks 
the sexual imagination needs lib- 
eration, he must be out of the world 
altogether. 

Further, as Mr. Wells explains, 
there is to be one code of ethics for 
simple people and another—more 
lenient code—for the sophisticated. 
“The Christian marriage . . . meets 
the needs of a peasant life with 
passable success.” But now that 
we are no longer peasants, “a new 
stage opens and widens, for which 
the institutions, traditions, senti- 
ment, and poetry of the past cannot 
be expected to provide a complete 
outline.” 


NCIDENTALLY, of course, in the 
social and moral _ revolution 
which Mr. Wells is hastening, there 
will be, even outside of marriage 
or its substitute, a great deal more 
of sexual freedom. He is strong on 
this point. He de- 
clares that the State, 
at present, is “need- 
lessly depriving 
adults of their legitimate sexual 
freedom.” Fancy that! Too little 
sexual freedom in the modern 
State! Timid souls will wonder 
how far Mr. Wells would have so- 
ciety go. He seems to say that the 
State has, and should have, abso- 
lutely no concern about sex rela- 
tions “except when public health 
is affected or when a child is born.” 
Any form of sex-relationships and 
any degree of it, should, therefore, 
be permitted by the State, under 
these two conditions. Many readers 
will remember that this is also the 
thesis of Bertrand Russell and of 


More Sexual 
Freedom. 
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practically all the newer school of 
“free alliance” advocates. 

Up to date the Church and the 
State have been altogether too 
meddlesome. Mr. Wells attacks 
violently the “impudent intoler- 
ance of our intellectually and mor- 
ally discredited religious organiza- 
tions.” Whether or not they be 
discredited, they are still holding 
civilization back. Even now the 
world in general is not as “ad- 
vanced” as Mr. Wells. He senses 
that fact. He knows he is ahead 
of the times. He scolds the multi- 
tude for lagging behind him. And 
then he vituperates both institu- 
tions, Church and State, which he 
holds responsible for 
retarding the blessed 
revolution that is to 
make us all sexually 
free. He refers contemptuously to 
“strenuously orthodox persons and 
priests,” and perpetually harps 
upon the theme of their “impudent 
intolerance.” It seems not to occur 
to him that he, more justly than 
anyone else, can be accused of “im- 
pudent intolerance.” Here is a man 
who is trying to precipitate a revo- 
lution that will bring about the 
abolition of marriage, and the ruin 
of the institution of the family. It 
will introduce free love into society. 
If he were not so blinded with con- 
ceit, he would see that to ask man- 
kind at large to abrogate the cus- 
toms, traditions, and laws of 
morality that have prevailed for 
centuries, is an enormous effront- 
ery. At least he might say, “I don’t 
expect to educate the world up— 
or down—to my point of view, in a 
jiffy, and I don’t expect all the 
churches and all the moralists to 
permit me to revolutionize sexual 
ethics without their making some 
stand for the old traditions. I 


The Impatient 
Revolutionist. 
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am, of course, the foremost thinker 
in the world, but that doesn’t mean 
that no other thinking shall be done 
except mine.” But no! He sees 
nothing. Anyone who thinks other- 
wise than Wells is “impudently in- 
tolerant.” “Oh, wad some power 
the giftie gie us!” 


OME old-fashioned folk, exceed- 

ingly old-fashioned, who are not 
yet aware that the modern world, in 
its literature and in its drama 
has abolished the idea of moral 
responsibility, may ask, timor- 
ously, “But in the Wellsian scheme 
what becomes of the idea of 
sin?” Bless your 
heart, you dear old 
fogy, don’t you know 
that the notion of 
sin has gone out 
these many years? Read Mr. Wells, 
who will tell you, “The sense of sin 


The Sense 
of Sin 
Abolished. 


is being lifted from the world with 
the decline in confidence in these 


old religious teachings.” The mar- 
ried woman, particularly, and “her 
man” have been “released from the 
sense of sin.” 

If the sense of sin is truly gone, 
the revolution in sex-ethics will be 
easy. But the revolution will not 
stop there. Not all sin is sex sin. 
There are injustice, and dishonesty, 
and cruelty, and a thousand other 
sins. If the sense of sin is a delu- 
sion, then all these are harmless, 
or even virtuous, like adultery, 
and other forms of what is specifi- 
cally called “immorality.” You 
cannot declare sin obsolete and 
apply the new idea only to sexual 
matters. All manner of sin must 
be excused. If that revolution materi- 
alizes in Mr. Wells’s time, he will 
find that the universal catas- 
trophe which he frequently says he 
fears, has come. On Wells’s princi- 
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ples the world will be ruined. People 
who read his romances “just for the 
sake of the story,” and his history 
because it is “as entertaining as a 
novel” may, if they please, continue 
to consider him a harmless ro- 
mancer. But the man is an an- 
archist and a nihilist. 


- 
> 


OT to be outdone by H. G. 
Wells, Rebecca West sets up as 
a professor of moral theology, in 
another periodical magazine, the 
Forum. Now the Forum is noto- 
riously “highbrow,” while The Cos- 
mopolitan is low- 
Rebecca West brow, and accord- 
on Divorce. ingly we might ex- 
pect a little more 
sense in the Forum than in the 
Hearst paper. But Rebecca West is 
worse than Wells. For looseness of 
thought, absence of logic, and 
slipshod style, she is nonpareil. Her 
subject is “Divorce.” Evidently she 
has written the paper to exploit an 
idea that seems to have taken entire 
possession of her. Perhaps it is a 
new discovery. The idea is ex- 
pressed no less than seven times 
in the one article, in slightly 
varying words. As if that were not 
enough, the editor copies it in a 
“box” at the head of the discus- 
sion, by way of explaining to the 
reader what Miss West is about to 
say. 

Here are some of the variants 
upon her theme: “The institution of 
marriage can have no effect on the 
chastity of those whom it joins.” 
“It would be curious if divorce had 
any bearing on the chastity of 
men and women.” “The Puritan 
delusion that .marriage and di- 
vorce are in some way connected 
with chastity.” “Marriage has noth- 
ing to do with chastity.” And 
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so on ad lib. Once, however, after 
trying all possible variations of 
phraseology she gets 
the sentence right: 
“Marriage does not 
insure the existence 
of chastity.” Only 
once does she hit the bull’s eye. 

As for logic! Well, of course, 
logic is as unpopular nowadays as 
morality. But let us call it “com- 
mon sense,” and see what Rebecca 
West does to it. She declares her 
thesis—for the first time: “The 
terms on which divorces are 
granted in any country have no 
bearing whatsoever (my _ italics) 
on the chastity of its inhabitants.” 
Now how will she prove that sweep- 
ing affirmation? By citing the 
moral conditions of Ireland and 
Spain. Since she is talking about 
divorce, you would imagine that 
she would take, as example, some 
country in which divorce is prac- 
ticed. But, as she says, “In both 
these countries there is no divorce 
at all.” 

However, let us see the argu- 
ment. In Ireland, “there is a lack 
of sexual interest .. . which keeps 
the illegitimate birth rate down to 
nearly nothing at all.” But in 
Spain there is such an excessive in- 
terest in sexual relations that it is 
embarrassing for a woman... to 
walk through a city 
or travel in a train.” 
So you see, “the 
terms on which divorce is granted 
have no bearing whatsoever on the 
chastity of its inhabitants.” You 
don’t see it? There can be only one 
conclusion. You are intellectually 
unprepared to appreciate a maga- 
zine so highbrow as the Forum. 

But if you are _ perspicacious 
enough to catch the drift of Re- 
becca West’s rather elliptical argu- 


Seven Shots 
and One 
Bull’s Eye. 


Q. E. D. 
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ment, perhaps you would like to 
exercise your active brain upon 
another proposition. She says that 
“unchastity has political results.” 
“Unchastity has in Spain, as in 
Italy, brought its punishment upon 
itself. While the Spaniards and 
Italians were annoying women in 
the streets and railways trains, 
Mussolini and Primo de Rivera got 
their chance to abolish civil liberty 
and establish dicta- 
torships.” Omit for 
the moment the ob- 
vious retort “non 
sequitur,” and see 
the argument through. If Spain 
and Italy are punished with dicta- 
tors because there was flirting in 
the streets, what happens to Ireland 
because she is chaste? “The virtue 
of Ireland is also heavily punished,” 
she says. The explanation is given 
in a long sentence which may mean 
anything or nothing, but which has 
a startling conclusion. Let us be 
fair and read the whole sentence: 
“For since it is impossible to enjoy 
the pleasure of the sexual act with- 
out the aid of another person, and 
since that is the most intense 
pleasure we know, passion is a faint 
argument for altruism which no 
people can afford to neglect in view 
of certain cruel human tendencies; 
and that is almost certainly the 
cause of the barbarities of Irish 
civil warfare.” (I beg leave to 
italicize.) 

“These examples,” Miss West de- 
clares, “should alone be sufficient 
to warn the Puritan that divorce is 
not an effective instrument of his 
aims.” 

I confess that all I can make out 
of this argument is that whether a 
nation is chaste or unchaste, it is 
punished. But what the Puritan 
aims may be, and how the Puritan 


Punishing 
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is going to learn that divorce is not 
an effective instrument because 
Spain and Italy have dictators and 
Ireland is barbaric—this is beyond 
me. 


{ 
NDEED, there are other things be- 
yond me in Miss West’s article. 
Here is a sentence which I have 
read deliberately and with all the 
mental concentration of which I 
am capable, and yet I don’t know 
what it means. All 
the words are Eng- 
lish. I think I know 
the meaning of every 
one of them, indi- 
vidually, but Miss 
West’s style is so bewildering, 
that I, for one, can only guess what 
the complete sentence means. You 
try it. “Anybody who has been the 
central figure in a scandal is bound 
to be shocked and nauseated by the 
signs of excitement of a degraded 
sort that they detect on the part of 
any individual of a low type whom 
they may encounter.” 

Just at present the Forum is 
conducting a kind of contest. The 
editor solicits definitions of certain 
words, publishes the best of the 
answers, and asks 
his readers to indi- 
cate their preference 
by a ballot. When 
that contest grows 
stale, perhaps he will invite his sub- 
scribers to vote on the meaning of 
some of Miss West’s sentences. 


In Place of 
the Defunct 
Cross-word 
Puzzle. 


A Suggestion 
to the Editor 
Gratis. 


OT that it has necessarily a 
bearing upon the magazine, or 

upon the article on “Divorce,” but 
two of the words for which the edi- 
tor recently has asked definitions 
are “Highbrow,” and “Immorality.” 
But it seems that many of the read- 
ers of the Forum are so little high- 
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brow that they cannot distinguish, 
on the printed page, the word “Im- 
morality,” from “Immortality.” “A 
surprisingly large number,” says 
the editor, “defined one instead of 
the other.” Whereupon he gently 
admonishes his readers, in the fol- 
lowing “highbrow” manner. “We 
must begin a campaign for accurate 
thinking, by some accurate think- 
ing about accurate thinking. Do 
our readers really want a lecture 
on the Meaning of Meaning?” 

I have often wondered why so 
many people in America prefer the 
lowbrow magazines to the high- 
brow. Now I feel that I know—in 
part. Too much Rebecca West and 
too many foolish “contests.” 


ip 
—_ 


PEAKING of “highbrow” period- 
icals (kindly pardon the hor- 
rible word), there is one that makes 
a speciaity of being at once “high- 
brow” and profane—even sacri- 
legious. The American Mercury, a 
few months ago, gave its place of 
honor to an article on “A New God 
for America,” by the Rev. Herbert 
Parrish, rector of Christ Church, 
New Brunswick. Remember the 
“Rev.” and, if, for the sake of the 
moral, which will be obvious, you 
can stomach some raw expressions, 
read the following sentiments. I 
select them at random. 

“What this country needs—much 
more than a good five-cent cigar— 
is a new God.” 

“A God to be worth anything 
must be very old. Very old indeed.” 

“A great nation should have only 
one God—a God sufficiently great to 
swallow up all the lesser deities.” 

“Learned and ignorant should 
bow down before Him. To fail to 
worship Him should spell death.” 

“Some years ago, two women, 
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immigrants from Europe, were 
overheard conversing in the steer- 
age as their ship 
approached New 
York. 

‘What Church 
are you goin’ to 
when you get to 
America?’ asked 
one. 

‘Church!’ ex- 
claimed the other. 
‘Why, there been’t no God in 
America!’ 

“The woman was wrong. There 
are a great many Gods in America. 
In fact, an actual count shows over 
two hundred of them.” 

“In God we trust,’ says the 
legend on our coins. But the 
trouble is to know which God.” 

“In the vestibules of the temples 
of these Gods you often see an in- 


“There is no 
One With 
Whom we Are 
so Irreverent 
as With the 
Almighty 
God.”—Father 
Faber. 


scription which reads, “The Lord is 
in His holy temple.’ They take care 
that He never gets out.” 


“On Sundays people talk to 
Them, or rather at Them in 
churches, but during the week, 
They are carefully locked up. It 
might be awkward if one of Them 
got out and turned up in a store. 
That would cause a row.” 

“So the time is at hand for the 
creation of a new God for America.” 

And so on, and so on, ad 
nauseam. I find myself asking, 
“Does Mr. Mencken, who, presum- 
ably, passed on this article, think 
it funny? Does he even consider it 
smart? And what did the congrega- 
tion of Christ Church, New Bruns- 
wick, think of their reverend pastor 
when they read the article? Does 
he feed them with more of the same, 
from the pulpit? And do they like 
it? Don’t they know the difference 
between a man of God and a smart 
Aleck? Does it never occur to them 
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—or to him—that the primary 
meaning of religion is reverence,— 
awe in the presence of the Vast 
Mystery veiled by this visible world? 
It is the chief defect of Billy Sunday 
that he knows not reverence. But 
Billy Sunday is confessedly, blatant- 
ly lowbrow. They make fun of him 
in the Mercury. The Reverend Mr. 
Parrish, doubtless, scorns Billy Sun- 
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day—why then does he imitate him? 
And why does Mr. Mencken, who 
at least has brains, permit himself 
to be taken in with bogus humor? 
Does he feel that one of the in- 
gredients of anything “highbrow” 
is sacrilege and blasphemy? Again, 
I am seeing light on the problem, 
“Why do common sense people 
dodge the highbrow magazines?” 








Recent Events. 


Mexico AGAIN. 


Tue Government and the Church 
in Mexico are still deadlocked. In 
statements issued by the Bishops it 
is clear they will continue to insist 
on restoration of their fundamental 
rights. The appeal to Congress, 
suggested by Calles, was made by 
the Bishops, but they said, without 
much hope of success. However, 
plans have been laid by the Catho- 
lics to impress Congress with the 
fact that a majority of the people 
demand a relaxation of the ob- 
noxious laws. Meanwhile, the eco- 


nomic boycott continues, and its 


effects are cutting deep into the 
finances of the Government, which 
is its real purpose. Theaters and 
moving picture houses have found 
their patronage falling to such an 
extent that they cannot pay the 
amusement taxes; the Government, 
in order to save these institutions 
from failure, has by decree, reduced 
or altogether suspended, these taxes. 
But in spite of this Federal relief, at 
least two theaters have failed. It 
is estimated that about 2,000 private 
automobiles have been withdrawn 
from use; hence, the sale of gaso- 
line has dropped forty per cent in 
Mexico City. The largest depart- 
ment store in the same city recently 
totaled $2.40 for one day’s business. 

Further evidence of the effect of 
the boycott is seen in the action of 
the Department of Finance, which 
has halted all purchases from 
abroad till the rate of exchange is 
restored to a more favorable basis. 
The Chambers of Commerce of this 


country, of Great Britain, and of 
Spain have confirmed the reports of 
the serious effects of the boycott. 
They all agree that until the re- 
ligious issue is settled, there is little 
hope of normal business. The Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico itself has directed a letter 
to Calles calling his attention to the 
crisis, which they say is daily grow- 
ing worse. The Chamber wants a 
committee formed to study the sit- 
uation. Meanwhile, the League for 
the Defense of Religious Freedom is 
helping those who are suffering 
from the financial depression. 

In spite of all the hardships, the 
Church is providing for the future. 
Since seminaries are forbidden by 
the Government, the Diocese of 
Zacatecas is negotiating to transfer 
its students to San Antonio, Texas. 
The fact that they are purchasing a 
building for the new seminary 
would seem to indicate they do not 
see any near prospect for peace in 
their own country. They hope to 
be able to take care of 120 students. 
This Mexican diocese has had a 
noble history. It had a College of 
the Propagation of the Faith as 
early as 1721, and later in that cen- 
tury sent missionaries to what are 
now the States of Texas and Louis- 
iana. Its cathedral was begun in 
1612 and finished in 1782. 

In this country interest among 
Catholics, at least, is still keen. The 
Knights of Columbus and other or- 
ganizations are working, in the first 
place, to get at the truth of the 
whole situation in Mexico. After his 
recent interview with President 
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Coolidge, Supreme Knight James A. 
Flaherty, stated that they did not 
demand that this Government in- 
tervene in Mexico, but simply 
pointed out that conditions in the 
administration of that country were 
such that it should not receive our 
official recognition. For very much 
the same reasons, recognition was 
denied the Soviet Government of 
Russia. Columbia, the official 
monthly of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, has been barred from the Mexi- 
can mails. 


-— 
— 





Two CONVENTIONS. 


Two important conventions were 
held in Europe this past summer, 
one entirely Catholic, the other 
dominantly Catholic. The first was 


the Ika Congress which met in 


Einsiedeln, Switzerland. “Ika” is 
the abbreviation of the Esperanto 
expression “Internacio Katolica.” 
The Holy Father sent his blessing 
for the opening ceremonies which 
took place at the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Einsiedeln. There were ad- 
dresses on the liturgical text of the 
new feast of the Kingdom of Christ, 
and on the Kingdom of Christ in the 
Holy Scriptures, both by Swiss dig- 
nitaries. Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Belgium, were also 
represented by speakers, while the 
economic and spiritual needs of the 
natives in colonial possessions were 
urged by a Franciscan and a Bene- 
dictine. Resolutions of protest 
against the persecution of religion 
in Mexico were adopted. Latin and 
Esperanto are to be cultivated as in- 
ternational languages. This was the 
sixth annual meeting of the Ika 
Congress. 

The other convention was not 
strictly Catholic, for its sessions 
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were attended by men of all creeds. 
It was the “Democratic Interna- 
tional Peace Congress,” held at 
Bierville, south of Paris, on the es- 
tate of M. Sangnier, its sponsor. For 
six years M. Sangnier has been or- 
ganizing peace conferences. This 
year’s meeting was noteworthy be- 
cause of the presence of the French 
Ministers of War and Justice. The 
sessions lasted a month and were 
attended by about 4,000 delegates, 
of whom 1,200 came from Germany. 

M. Sangnier placed the congress 
under the patronage of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and in between the more 
serious discussions were given a 
three-act play in verse, entitled The 
Peace of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
five Little Plays of St. Francis. A 
statue of the saint was in a promi- 
nent place on a hill. On a second 
hill were the Stations of the Cross 
dominated by the “Cross of Recon- 
ciliation” made from two fir trees 
from the Black Forest, and pre- 
sented by the municipal council of 
Fribourg. Here a High Mass closed 
the congress, with a sermon by the 
Bishop of Versailles. 





tin 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


WHEN the League of Nations 
ended its sessions last March it was 
in dissension over the question of 
new admissions to the Council. In 
September, when the Council of the 
League assembled, the proceedings 
were extremely quiet. Benes, the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
presided. He called upon Viscount 
Ishii, of Japan, to read the report 
which had been drafted in previous 
secret negotiations among several of 
the Great Powers. The Council 
members raised no objection, and 
the report was approved, admitting 
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Germany, and Germany alone, to a 
permanent seat on the Council, and 
to membership in the League itself. 
Three additional non-permanent 
seats, with the privilege of reélec- 
tion, were accorded Poland, Brazil, 
and Spain, but the latter country 
resigned from the League rather 
than accept a compromise. 


ia, 
= 





New Pavutist Novices. 


Tue Paulist Fathers have just ad- 
mitted to their enlarged novitiate 
the biggest class of novices received 
since the foundation of the Com- 
munity. Thirty-five new candidates 
have been accepted this year. Ten 
of these go on with their prepara- 
tory studies. The remaining twenty- 
five begin their studies with a re- 
treat at Mt. Paul, Oak Ridge, N. J., 


where the novitiate is picturesquely 
placed on the shore of a mountain 
lake in the center of a tract of forest 
land, one thousand acres in extent. 
At the end of a year of spiritual 
training, the candidates will go for 


their theological studies to the 
Paulist House of Studies at the 
Catholic University in Washington. 


<i 
> 





Tue Russian OrtTHOpOxX CHURCH. 


Discorp has arisen and is increas- 
ing in the Orthodox Church, es- 
pecially outside of Russia. There is 
no single recognized head who can 
settle the questions of jurisdiction 
in dispute. After the death of 
Patriarch Tikhon, the Metropolitan 
Antonius was inclined to proclaim 
himself the head of the Russian 
Church. He is the senior Bishop, 
but he resides at Karlovatz in Jugo- 
slavia. Antonius was a conserva- 
tive and a supporter of the old 
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régime in Russia. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, because of his views, made 
the charge of counter-revolution 
against all the Russian clergy, 
which charge was one of the indict- 
ments against the Patriarch Tikhon 
at his trial. It was shown, however, 
that the latter had no share in the 
hostility of Antonius to the Revolu- 
tionary Government, and later the 
Patriarch, by decree of May 5, 1922, 
deposed Antonius and his friends, 
and appointed Eulogius Metropoli- 
tan of all churches abroad. The 
Bishops in Jugoslavia did not per- 
mit the decree to be published and 
refused to obey it. 

Eulogius feared a schism and 
agreed to a compromise. Antonius 
was permitted to rule the Orthodox 
in the Balkans and in Palestine, and 
Eulogius kept for himself the lead- 
ership over Western Europe. Here 
in America, the Russian Church de- 
clared its autonomy under Metro- 
politan Platon in 1924. Now 
charges of unorthodoxy have been 
brought against Antonius, chiefly 
on the evidence of a Catechism he 
published a year ago, in which he 
defended heretical views on Orig- 
inal Sin and the Redemption. At 
the recent Council of Karlovatz 
serious dissension arose and Eulog- 
ius and Platon left rather than 
recognize their subservience to the 
President Antonius. Both sides of 
the controversy have published let- 
ters containing mutual accusations. 
Another item in the dispute is the 
deposition of the Bishop of Berlin 
who is accused of having tried to 
secede from Eulogius. The Lon- 
don Tablet, which gives an account 
of the troubles of the Orthodox 
Church, thinks that Protestant in- 
fluence and sympathies have played 
no inconsiderable part in_ the 
schism. The American party has 
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placed itself under the protection of 
the Episcopal Church, and in Rus- 
sia, students’ organizations have 
been receiving help from the 
Y. M. C. A., and other Protestant 
societies. 


-— 
SS 





S1xtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


AN important gathering of phi- 
losophers of international repute 
took place at Harvard University 
Iast month. About 300 active and 
associate members representing 
nineteen foreign countries were 
present. Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of 
the Catholic University of America, 
spoke on the true basis of ethical 
judgments and pointed out that “ex- 
perience can tell us what has been 
and what is likely to be, but it 


yields no fundamental information 
on the question of what ought to 
be.” Ethics occupied one of the 
largest sectional meetings. 


Evolution and the _ Einstein 
theory were discussed by other 
groups. The mechanistic view of 
evolution was attacked by Dr. Hans 
A. Driesch, of the University of 
Leipsic. He declared, according to 
the New York Times, that there was 
ground both for belief in determin- 
ism and indeterminism in evolution, 
and stated also that equal cases 
could be made out both for and 
against the concept of free will. Dr. 
H. W. Carr, of Kings College, Lon- 
don, according to the same paper, 
drew a sharp distinction between 
the living and non-living worlds, 
and attacked the recently advanced 
theory that matter is conscious, as 
involving a self-contradiction. He 
is quoted as saying: “Life is an 
essentially spiritual activity. Life 
is not a quality of the stuff we call 
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protoplasm, for protoplasm may be 
dead, and dead protoplasm, though 
inert, is chemically identical with 
live protoplasm. It is only living 
protoplasm to which we can track 
life as to its material stronghold. 
What makes it live; why, when it 
lives, it obeys an impulsion to func- 
tion in non-uniform ways, we do not 
know. To comprehend life, we 
must study it as a spiritual, that is, 
a non-material, agency.” 

On the third day Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia sketched the de- 
velopment of philosophies in vari- 
ous countries. America, he thought, 
had not given sufficient attention to 
philosophy. “As long as we wor- 
ship science,” he said, “and are 
afraid of philosophy, we shall have 
no great science except a lagging 
and halting continuation of what is 
thought and said elsewhere.” The 
relation of philosophy to religion, 
and the live interest in mysticism of 
one kind or another at the present 
day, were treated in papers by Dr. 
Benedetto Croce, the Italian phi- 
losopher, Dr. Edward S. Ames, of 
Chicago University, and Prof. Ed- 
win D. Starbuck, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

An interesting feature of the 
fourth day of the congress was the 
attack, by Dr. Erich Becher of the 
University of Munich, and one of 
the foremost German philosophers, 
on the underlying principle of Prus- 
sian militarism: that war was jus- 
tifiable and even beneficial under 
the evolutionary law of the survival 
of the fittest. Dr. Becher declared, 
according to the Times, that on the 
contrary “war worked to the de- 
struction of the fittest individuals 
among the peoples at war, and was 
usually harmful to the nations 
themselves, whether the nations 
were victorious or defeated. The 
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interpretation of the Darwinian 
theory which has been used as a 
justification of war is an utter and 
tragic misconception,” he said. 

At the dinner which closed the 
congress, on September 17th, Dr. 
Driesch referred to the recent ad- 
mission of Germany to the League 
of Nations, as a great step toward 
harmony among the nations so re- 
cently at war. “But we philosophers 
constitute a league of nations in 
ourselves,” he said. “The interna- 
tional friendships which have been 
revealed here lead me to hope that 
we are on the way to a United 
States of Europe, and in another 
century, perhaps, we shall have the 
United States of the world.” 

Oxford was selected as the meet- 
ing place of the meal congress in 
1930. 


ip 
- 





A SEMINARY For BELATED VOCATIONS. 


In THE CaTHoLic Wor-p for Sep- 
tember, 1925 (Vol. CXXIL., page 820), 
there was an account of St. Augus- 
tine’s House, Walworth, England, a 
part-time seminary where business 
men try out their vocation for the 
priesthood. At that time this was 
probably the only seminary of its 
kind in the world. Now, in Amer- 
ica, a similar project has been 
started. Under the direction of the 
Rev. Jeremiah P. O’Mahoney, there 
is beginning in the diocese of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., a House of Studies for 
Belated Vocations to the Priesthood. 
The new seminary is situated at 
Oriskany, seven miles from Utica, 
N. Y., and occupies a tract of 145 
acres upon which are three houses. 
Young men past twenty-one years 
of age who feel they may have a 
vocation to the priesthood, will be 
given an intensive course of studies 
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designed to fit them for the neces- 
sary philosophical and theological 
studies of a regular seminary. Many 
times it happens that a young man 
who has had only a common school, 
or, at best, a high school education, 
after spending some years in busi- 
ness, or at a trade, feels the desire to 
devote himself to the service of God 
in the Holy Priesthood. This new 
House of Studies is prepared to take 
care of such young men. Bishop 
Curley of Syracuse, in a letter of 
July 16, 1926, emphasizes the need 
and the eminent advantages of such 
an apostolate, and commends it to 
the generous consideration of the 
clergy and the laity. 


—— 
> 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC ALUMN2. 


Durinc the first week of Septem- 
ber over five hundred convent bred 
women met at St. Mary’s, Notre 


Dame, Indiana, for the seventh 
biennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nx. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Federation, its members 
met within convent walls. The dele- 
gates were all accommodated in the 
spacious halls of the College and 
every facility was provided for their 
comfort. One hundred and fifty 
nuns of the religious Orders, whose 
schools the Federation represents, 
were guests of the Sisters of Holy 
Cross at St. Mary’s. 

A Solemn Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, on Sunday, 
September 5th, in the Chapel of 
Loretto, marked the religious open- 
ing of the convention. The Rev. 
James W. Donahue, Superior Gen- 
eral of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross, preached the sermon. Father 
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Donahue urged the delegates to 
seek all things in Christ and to 
shun all in educational and social 
activity that would lead from Him. 
The music for the Mass was com- 
posed and sung by the Sisters of 
Holy Cross. Sunday afternoon the 
delegates were the guests of the 
South Bend Chamber of -Commerce 
for a tour of the city followed by a 
reception at the University of Notre 
Dame. In the evening a motion 
picture was presented through the 
courtesy of Mr. Will Hays, Presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion. 

A Mass for the deceased Alumnz 
of the Federation was celebrated in 
the College Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost by Monsignor Pace on Mon- 
day morning at which the Federa- 
tion members received Holy Com- 
munion in a body. The convention 
meeting was notable for an address 
by Sister Mary de Paul Cogan, the 
co-founder of the I. F. C. A., and for 
the report of the officers. 

At the Tuesday afternoon meet- 
ing there were two speakers of 
special interest, the Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., who spoke of the ma- 
terialistic trend of modern litera- 
ture from the advent of Nietzsche to 
George J. Nathan, and Sister M. 
Eleanore, C.S.C., who told of the 
joys of books and of writing. 


<> 
Se al 





A New BisHop oF SALT LAKE. 


A NOTABLE gathering of American 
Catholics witnessed the consecra- 
tion of the Right Rev. John Joseph 
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Mitty, D.D., Bishop of Salt Lake, by 
His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Wednesday morning, September 
8th. It was, coincidentally, the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of Cardi- 
nal Hayes’s ordination in the same 
edifice. There were in attendance 
the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
Archbishop of San Francisco; more 
than a score of bishops, hundreds of 
priests, numerous distinguished 
laymen, and a great throng of 
Bishop Mitty’s fellow New Yorkers. 

Bishop Mitty is one of the young- 
est priests ever elevated to the 
American hierarchy and by his con- 
secration takes over a see which, 
territorially, is the largest in the 
country. His jurisdiction is three 
times as large as New York State 
and embraces twenty parishes, nine 
Catholic educational institutions, 
and the Cathedral of the Madeleine 
in Salt Lake City. 

The newest member of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy was born in Green- 
wich Village, New York City. He 
was educated in Catholic elemen- 
tary schools, Manhattan College, 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary at Dun- 
woodie. He is the first alumnus of 
Dunwoodie to be elevated to the 
episcopate, and for his motto he 
chose that of his seminary—“Mihi 
vivere Christus est” (To me to live 
is Christ). 

The installation of Bishop Mitty 
as the third Bishop of Salt Lake 
will take place on October 9th. His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes will go 
to Salt Lake to officiate at the cere- 
mony. 





Our Contributors. 


Grant MorGan (“A Catholic Looks 
at the New God”) appears for the 
first time in our pages. He is a 
native of Michigan, a graduate of 
Fordham University and of the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. On leaving the Episco- 
pal ministry to become a Catholic, 
he took up teaching. He now de- 
votes his entire time to writing. 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“Saint 
Francis of Assisi”), who has ap- 
peared both in prose and in verse 
in the pages of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor _p, is the daughter of the late 
Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Besides his biography, she 
has published two novels and a 
volume of translated verse, and is 
a contributor to various periodicals. 


CaTHAL O’Byrne (“Irish Music, 
Ancient and Modern”’) is a new con- 
tributor to THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 
Known as the “Bard of the Irish 
Renaissance,” he is in this country 
on a tour of Folk Song recitals with 
readings from his poems. He is the 
author of two books of Irish poetry. 
The Lane of the Thrushes and The 
Grey Feet of the Wind. 


SHELDON WILLs (“The Christen- 
ing”), of Los Gatos, California, puts 
some of the things that the moun- 
tains and the trees have taught him 
into this, his latest story. It exudes 
their atmosphere of quiet and peace. 


THERESA R. McKenna (“The Let- 
ters of Frances Burney”) was born 
in Providence, R. I., where she at- 


tended the Providence Classical 
High School and Brown University, 
from which she holds her A. M. 
degree. She is a teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Providence High School, 
and this is her first contribution to 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 


THEO. EARLE JENNINGS (“Akin”) 
is another new contributor, whom 
we are glad to introduce to our 
readers. Mr. Jennings is an Ameri- 


can of many generations, his family 
being the earliest settlers of South- 
ampton, Long Island. He became a 
convert in 1910. 


KATHLEEN (Mrs. CHARLES G.) 
Norris (“A Work Worthy of Your 
Daughter and Mine”), in a third, 
sane, discriminating article on the 
needs of the present-day girl, makes 
some constructive suggestions that 
are sure to be a help to puzzled 
mothers. In answer to the demand, 
each of her preceding articles is 
now published in pamphlet form by 
the Paulist Press. 


Rev. GeraLp E.varp, §.J. (“Mass 
for the Feast of Jesus Christ, 
King”), of St. Louis University, who 
holds his master’s degree in Apolo- 
getic Theology from that University, 
has contributed many articles on 
the liturgy to various Catholic mag- 
azines, one of which appeared in 
the April issue of THE CaTHOLIc 
WoOnrLD. 


JANET L. Gorpon (“The Font”), 
whose stories have delighted our 
readers, is a Scotchwoman of High- 
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land extraction and literary tradi- 
tions. Besides being a contributor 
of short stories and Scottish his- 
torical articles to English and 
Scotch periodicals, she is a special- 
ist in the teaching of mentally de- 
ficient children, being engaged in 
that work in Edinburgh. 


Tuomas O’HaGAN, A.M., Pu.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. (“Through Florence 
with Dante”), eminent as a poet, 
scholar, and critic, is one of our 
most highly esteemed contributors. 
In 1924 he added another volume to 
his published works, With Staff and 
Scrip. In the same year Ottawa 


University conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“The Social and Economic Crisis 
in England.” Part I.), whose illum- 
inating article “Catholicism and 
Democracy” appeared in our pages 
two years ago, lives in Paris, and 
besides being well known as a 
preacher, contributes to French, 
Belgian, Spanish, and English peri- 
odicals. His latest book, Horizons 
d’Ames, has just been published. 


Ropert Sencourt (“The Sistine 
Madonna”) lives at times in Rome 
and at others in Florence, and has 
traveled extensively in America, 
India, and Egypt. He is a contribu- 
tor to many English reviews, and 
his article “Longfellow in Europe” 
was published in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD several years ago. 


JAMES J. Day, S.J. (“A New Poet 
of Our Lady”) attached to St. Louis 
University, has been at various 
times on the staff of America and 
The Queen’s Work, and has con- 
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tributed essays, verse, and book re- 
views to Catholic and secular pub- 
lications. 


MARGARET Davis (Mrs. MARGARET 
I. JAFFE (“Shut In”), resides in 
Norfolk, Va., and was educated by 
private tutors and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has been active in 
newspaper work for many years, 
and at present is on the staff of the 
Norfolk Virginia-Pilot. This is her 
first contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
WonrRLD. 


Mary Dixon THAYER (“Invic- 
tus”), whose latest book of poetry, 
The Child on His Knees, was re- 
viewed in our July issue, is a con- 
tributor of stories, articles, and 
verse to many periodicals. In 1923 
she was awarded the medal of the 
Browning Society for her poem 
“Prayer,” and the following year 
received second prize from Contem- 
porary Verse, for work appearing 
in its pages. Miss Thayer is also 
well known in the world of amateur 
sport, having recently won the 
women’s Pennsylvania State Tennis 
championship. 


J. C. Watsu (“The Old People’), 
who makes his first appearance in 
this issue, is the author of several 
books, the latest, Walsh, being 
the history of the Walsh family in 
Ireland from 1170 to 1690, a com- 
pilation of value to historical writ- 
ers generally, as well as to the bear- 
ers of the name. Mr. Walsh is a 
past secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and was the corre- 
spondent of America at the Paris 
Peace Conference. He resides in 
New York. 
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Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Edited by Grace Guiney. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 2 vols. 
$5.00. 

There is always more than one 
reason for doing a thing—especially 
if we particularly want to do it— 
and anyone can think of at least 
four good reasons for publishing 
personal correspondence: first, the 
human story it may tell; second, 
what may be called its “public” in- 
terest as a contemporary document; 
third, the personality it reveals; and 
fourth, a literary talent too charm- 
ing to be kept wrapped in a napkin. 
These last two alone must be justi- 
fication for the fat sheaf of Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s letters, since the 
life story of this New England 
Catholic poet—librarian, postmis- 
tress, and later “Oxford anchoress” 
—was uneventful enough in the 
outer order. Her interest in public 
and popular events, too, was of the 
slightest; although the pungent 
paragraphs apropos of Queen Vic- 
toria (who seems to have been one 
of the poet’s few antipathies) show 
how trenchant her words could be 
when turned upon such targets. But 


Edited by Muriel Miller Humphrey.— 
By Dorothy Canfield.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


as a rule she preferred to spend 
them, with prodigality and with a 
freshness forever innocent of banal- 
ity, in a familiar running comment 
upon her own and her friends’ daily 
lives. It is delicious to come upon 
her description of a meeting with 
Lionel Johnson—‘“a calm, Virgilian 
young person, small and silent, with 
a knowing sidelong smile, pleasant 
as a bookish fay’s”; but literary 
comments are discoverable chiefly 
as “asides,” perhaps because of the 
mistaken humility which made this 
devout lover and expert appraiser 
of literature imagine herself “little 
of a critic,” and “lose confidence” 
the moment she strayed away from 
the “happy hunting ground” of her 
precious “seventeenth centurions.” 

“Letter writing on the part of a 
busy man or woman is the quintes- 
sence of generosity,” as Miss Rep- 
plier observes in her admirable pref- 
ace; and Miss Guiney’s epistolary 
generosity stretched to incredible 
lengths, since in addition to the five 
hundred pages included in these 
volumes, there are hundreds of 
quite equal interest still treasured, 
but unpublished, by her friends. 
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The present series begins with let- 
ters from Elmhurst, in 1872, to her 
father—the “Big Brother” who was 
so enduringly high and happy an 
influence upon her life—and ends 
with notes written during a visit to 
Wales some three months before 
her death, in 1920. 

The days of her early recognition 
in New England, when she was the 
venerable Dr. MHolmes’s “little 
golden guinea,” are happily recon- 
structed in letters full of the names 
of Bliss Carman, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, R. W. Gilder, Ralph 
Adams Cram, Alice Brown, and 
others; while the long British af- 
filiations hover about Herbert Clark, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, the Meynells, 
Dora Sigerson, and Clement Shorter 
—to the last of whom, Miss Guiney 
made that admission which must 
forever sting the lovers of her 
work, “I am a rounded and perfect 
Failure, so far as getting on in this 
world is concerned . . . You don’t 
know what it is to have to live on 
public praise; to have done your 
very best in composing and editing 
some sixteen books, and to draw 
from them in the lump, thanks to 
one unhallowed cause or another, 
not three guineas a year.” There 
are no complaints, but there are 
candid confessions, through the 
letters, to Father Day, S.J., and to 
Father John Burke, C.S.P., then 
editing THe CATHOLIC Wor.p, of 
years when “All my ifs are purely 
financial”; and there are still more 
personal letters which sicken the 
heart with their hints of the long 
fight against failing health and fail- 
ing fortunes. But the last thing 
Louise Guiney ever wanted from 
the world was pity. She had given 
it her finest in her own way, for 
joy of the work, and with little 
enough care whether the world 
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wanted it or not. And through it 
all she kept her spirit of gallantry 
and even of gracious humor, until 
the final freedom came. 

One sees the scholarly poet in 
many moods through these pages, 
but with fewer inconsistencies than 
fall to most mortals. One sees her 
as nature lover, as an expert ad- 
viser upon puppies, as the most 
telling and tactful of controversial- 
ists (in certain letters to a clerical 
friend of “High” Episcopalian per- 
suasion), as heroic “slogger” (in 
the word borrowed from her be- 
loved Stevenson) at routine, and re- 
search, and domestic duties, as 
woman of intelligent and unfalter- 
ing faith, who prized “the air of the 
great Catholic past, and the touch of 
it, like deep moss under one’s feet 
in a wood.” © Above all, one sees her 
as the most sympathetic and de- 
voted of friends. 

After all, it is to those who al- 
ready know and love what Louise 
Imogen Guiney stood for that the 
unique and unself-conscious revela- 
tions of these letters will bring their 
most refreshing delight. But they 
cannot be followed too soon by a 
republication of her own selection 
from the poems, Happy Ending, and 
by some wise selection from the 
essays—both now most shamefully 
out of print! For if the growing 
generations of readers are not to 
know the silver spell of her art, 
how shall they be expected to seek 
out or prize this intimate but casual 
chatting of the artist? K. B. 


Assisi of Saint Francis and Other 
Essays of Italy. By Joseph F. 
Wickham. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.00. 

Few countries make so abiding 
an appeal to men of all sorts and 
conditions as Italy. Its witchery is 
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so pervasive, its charms so multi- 
farious, the memories it awakens 
so fragrant that it captivates all but 
the dullest imaginations. Dr. Wick- 
ham’s imagination is not to be 
numbered among the dull; it is 
alert, poetic, and brilliant to a 
marked degree. And Italy has al- 
lured it and lent it wings. It re- 
sponds not to the appeal of one city 
but to that of many; Assisi, Peru- 
gia, Siena, Florence, Bologna, Ra- 
venna, and Verona, and it recog- 
nizes, by a kind of intuition, the 
peculiar graces of each. 

Dr. Wickham knows his Italy 
from frequent visits made in the 
reverent mood of a lover of beauty. 
Painters, sculptors, poets, soldiers, 
he is on intimate terms with them 
all. He can tell you those sig- 
nificant things about them which 
make them live again; he points out 
their haunts, recalls their exploits 
in a pregnant sentence, and, so re- 
sponsive is his imagination, that he 
conjures them up for you again in 
their apparel as they were. To do 
this as effectively as Dr. Wickham 
has done it is to be saturated with 
Italian history and Italian biog- 
raphy. Wherever he turns memo- 
ries awaken and he gives them rein 
to the delight of the reader. “In the 
loggia,” he says, speaking of the 
Badia in Florence, “the Platonic 
Academy often met, and often 
listened to the youthful Pico della 
Mirandola, with Lorenzo the Magnif- 
icent a willing patron. Not far 
from the convent of San Domenico 
is the villa Gherardesca, where the 
Muses found shelter under Landor’s 
protection, and were glad of the 
lovely outlook over the valley and 
across the hills, for miles and miles, 
even to the gateways of Val- 
lombrosa.” 

The initial chapter concerns St. 
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Francis and his Assisi, and it is as 
charming and as exquisitely sympa- 
thetic as such a subject deserves. 
Dr. Wickham loves /I Poverello, as 
every poetic soul the world over 
loves him, and he has mused upon 
his simplicity, his quaintness, his 
love that knew no evil, in every 
corner of the little city whose name 
he has made immortal. Dr. Wick- 
ham remembers the history of 
Assisi, but Goths, Lombards, and all 
the rest are but the shadows of 
names before the radiant presence 
of the city’s saint. On all sides you 
are made aware of him, now drying 
a child’s tears in the public square, 
now talking beneath a friendly tree 
to Brother Wolf, now “trudging 
wearily along after the day’s labor 
for the bread thereof.” Much has 
been written for the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Francis, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether anything more 
beautiful of its kind has appeared 
than this brief but graceful study. 
Dr. Wickham has a gift for de- 
scription, and in this charming 
book he is at his best. He does not, 
however, permit it to become an 
end in itself but rather lets it sub- 
serve a higher purpose. For when 
all is said he sees his well-loved 
cities of Italy with eyes that pene- 
trate beyond their outer shows and 
find their inner secrets. It is not 
their palaces, or monuments, or 
works of art which fascinate him 
so much as their spirit, their per- 
sonality, their soul. J.J.R. 


By George N. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 


English Literature. 


Shuster. 

$1.60. 

While no one who is engaged in 
imparting to college students a 
knowledge of such a subject as 
English literature, is willing to be 
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bound too rigorously by any text- 
book, yet those who are under the 
necessity of using one will be grate- 
ful for this, which is what so few 
textbooks are, interesting. In fact, 
it is written on a note of personal 
preference and enthusiasm, which, 
while it never ceases to be critical, 
almost lifts it out of the textbook 
class. 

Those who have longed for a 
work which attempts to do some- 
thing like justice to the share which 
the Catholic religion has had in the 
development of English literature, 
will give this a double welcome. 
They may feel that this justice has 
not been too generously meted out 
to the medieval period, but it is 
something to have this period 
treated at least with sympathy, and 
there are numerous incidental ac- 
knowledgments of the indebted- 


ness of subsequent ages to the 


glories of that. The great Catholic 
names of modern times, such as 
those of Newman, Patmore, Thomp- 
son, Msgr. Benson, Alice Meynell, 
Chesterton, and Belloc, which are 
conspicuously absent from _ the 
pages of most textbooks, receive 
here as close an approach to due 
appreciation as is possible in a 
work of this kind. It is gratifying, 
also, to find an outline of the Eng- 
lish expression of the Irish literary 
renaissance. 

Most teachers, I suppose, prefer 
to propound their own questions; 
nevertheless they cannot but find 
those appended to each of Mr. 
Shuster’s chapters to be both un- 
usual and stimulating. On the 
whole, the work fills admirably an 
undeniable need. In the treatment 
of Catholic subjects, it contains 
here and there an expression which 
perhaps, in the effort not to be of- 
fensive, succeeds in being mislead- 
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ing, as in the reference (page 227) 
to “the value of prayer and service 
which is the benediction of all 
creeds connected with Catholicism.” 
Surely it cannot be made too em- 
phatically clear that there are no 
creeds “connected” with Cathol- 
icism. Again the reference to Gib- 
bon’s scholarship might be tem- 
pered by a reference to his un- 
scrupulous misuse of his sources. 
Misleading in another way is the 
example quoted as an instance of 
Scott’s inaccuracy: “He sometimes 
speaks of midnight masses and a 
hundred other things which never 
existed.” 

The chief value of Mr. Shuster’s 
book lies in his compendious sum- 
mary of the historical and cultural 
characteristics of each age, in the 
frankly Catholic tone which recog- 
nizes the importance of _ the 
Church’s influence or of its absence 
in those ages, and in the critical 
appreciations of various writers to 
which I have already referred. 

B. M. K. 


The Saints of Assisi. By E. Salus- 
bury. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.25. 

Saint Anthony of Padua. By Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Little Brother Francis of Assisi. By 
Michael Williams. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Books like these are a joy to the 

Catholic reader and reviewer, for 

they mark the distance our writers 

have traveled since the days when 
saints’ lives were merely chapters 
of virtues strung together on the al- 
most completely dehumanized figure 
of some servant of God. 

The first of the three volumes 
contains the lives of St. Francis 
himself, St. Clare, and Brothers 
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Juniper and Giles. The author is 
to be congratulated on his success 
in combining a scholarly fidelity to 
original sources, with great charm 
and vividness in his narrative. 
Medieval Umbria reveals itself to 
the reader’s imagination, and he 
feels something of the Franciscan 
charm which still makes itself ap- 
parent to the pilgrim at the Lady 
Clare’s shrine in San Damiano, or 
during the midnight procession to 
the Chapel of the Stigmata on 
Monte La Verna. 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith has produced a 
very delightful life of St. Anthony 
of Padua, “according to his con- 
temporaries.” As a piece of simple 
and clear but picturesque hagiog- 
raphy it deserves much praise, and 
one can heartily recommend it, to- 
gether with the first-named volume, 
to all lovers of the Franciscan saints 
who like to find devotion joined to 
sound history in their spiritual 
reading. 

The third volume, listed above, is 
the story of the life and doings of 
St. Francis, written for children 
who have progressed beyond the 
stage when one can only feed their 
imagination with isolated incidents, 
such as that of the Wolf of Gubbio 
or the preaching to the birds. This 
is the complete story of the 
Poverello’s life, told simply, indeed, 
but with a power of vivid descrip- 
tion that will make St. Francis and 
his achievements intensely real to 
the youthful reader for whom the 
book is primarily intended. It was 
fitting that Mr. Williams, who has 
given us a story of absorbing in- 
terest in the record of his own 
spiritual adventures before he 
found the Catholic Faith, and who 
embarked on the great adventure of 
launching The Commonweal, should 
have produced this fascinating ac- 
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count of a life of mystic adventure 
that will always appeal to youthful 
and unspoiled imaginations. 

G. D. M. 


The Little Brown Company. An 
Anthology of Franciscan Poetry 
and Prose, gathered by Louis Vin- 
cent. London: Martin Hopkin- 
son & Co. 5s. 

Mr. Vincent’s delightful anthology 
appears at an opportune moment 
when the Christian world is prepar- 
ing to commemorate the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Its title, too, is a happy 
one, for “The Little Brown Com- 
pany” was made up of the followers 
whose leader and inspiration he 
was. Mr. Vincent has gathered here 


seventy-four selections in prose and 
verse which redound to the honor 
of the seraphic Francis, and which 


are taken from the less weighty and 
scholarly sources of Franciscan 
literature. In prose, he borrows 
from Matthew Arnold, Paul Saba- 
tier, and, generously, from Ruskin, 
as well as from Father Cuthbert’s 
Romanticism of St. Francis and 
Chesterton’s St. Francis. 

In poetry, he presents some ex- 
quisite lyrics, beginning with 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Would I might 
wake St. Francis in you all,” rang- 
ing through Mrs. Hinkson, Father 
O’Donnell, Francis Thompson, 
Father Tabb, and great names of 
an older generation: Longfellow, 
Patmore, and De Vere. Mrs. Hink- 
son’s “Cor Dulce” and Enid Dinnis’s 
“A Franciscan Prayer” are deserv- 
ing of special mention among the 
most beautiful of the lyrics given. 
It is surprising to find no excerpt 
from Everybody’s St. Francis, into 
which the late Maurice Francis 
Egan put so much beauty and 
whimsical grace. St. Francis is a 
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world figure, inspiring and beloved 
by men of all creeds. To read this 
anthology is to see him in an in- 
timate light and to appreciate the 
many-sidedness of his appeal. 
J.J.R. 


Through the Moon Door. By Dorothy 
Graham. New York: J. H. Sears 
& Co., Inc. $5.00. 

We have here a book which 
amply repays reading. The author 
relates her experiences while a resi- 
dent of Peking, in 1924, impressions 
which range from past to present, 
from a description of the “For- 
bidden City” to an audience with 
Marshal Feng. The manner is very 
attractive, combining philosophic 


humor under weird household con- 
ditions, with deep appreciation of 
the color and romance of the sur- 
roundings, and an abiding sense of 
the mystery that rests upon the land 


on which Western eyes are fixed 
with ever-increasing attention. 

Beyond vivacious entertainment, 
the book has a more substantial in- 
terest; for, whatever may be the 
subject in hand, the author points 
it with bits of history, of tradition, 
or of folklore; yet this is done 
without undue length. 

The content is refreshingly free 
from the arrogant spirit too often 
displayed in works of this charac- 
ter. Our author, an American, is 
no zealot for the imposition of 
Western ideals upon the country 
where she was domiciled for a 
period that was lived happily, and 
ended reluctantly. She says: “But 
a strange idol, half god, half demon, 
has come to China from the West 
... An iconoclast denying rever- 
ence, demolishing ancient culture, 
his creed is ugliness. Supplanting 
all other gods, has come this god- 
ling, miscalled—Civilization.” 
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The words just quoted close a 
chapter captioned, “New Gods For 
Old,” in which is paid to Catholic 
supremacy in the mission field a 
tribute as heartening as it is un- 
looked for, strengthened, rather 
than otherwise, by the writer’s ob- 
vious detachment. It reads, in part: 

“The Catholic priests caught the 
Chinese psychology ... By en- 
gendering respect they obtained an 
authority that other sects were not 
able to command ... Since the 
earliest days the Romanists have 
understood that prestige was lost by 
zealots who had enthusiasm but no 
tact, faith but no learning.” 

M. T. S. 


The Selected Poems of Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. New York: George 
H. Doran’Co. $2.00. 

Here is a volume reflecting credit 
upon both publisher and poet; the 
binding is dignified and durable, a 
combination rare in these days. 
The paper is of a rich and creamy 
loveliness and the print clear and 
definite, free from all typographical 
errors. So much for the mechanical 
technique! 

The spirit of the book is the 
poetry between the covers, and 
since the spirit is Miss Reese it is 
triumphant, fearless, and some- 
times militant! Miss Reese’s poetic 
gift is the lyrical one, the highest 
in poetry; she sings of all things 
true, and fresh, and strong. She 
does not believe in the impressionis- 
tic school; she chisels her outlines 
with infinite pains and fearless dar- 
ing. Her English has none of the 
sloppiness of the modern cults; she 
is Anglo-Saxon both in thought and 
language: “If I derive from any- 
one,” she laughingly says, “it is 
Herrick.” Like Herrick she sees 
beauty in all nature about her, but 
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she is more of an artist than a 
preacher, and always resists the 
desire to point a moral through her 
poetry, a weakness all too evident 
in the gentle divine. 

This collection shows a fine sense 
of selectivity, in sharp contrast with 
the cumbersome volumes of col- 
lected verse conspicuous on all 
sides. Only Robert Frost, with his 
high sense of values, has shown 
such restraint in our day. With 
Miss Reese artistic restraint is a 
predominating characteristic, and 
one often feels the effect of the un- 
said word as keenly as the polished 
phrase upon the printed page. 

The book has, according to the 
index, twenty new poems, but there 
are ten more scattered among the 
pages, that are for the first time 
included in a book. In the group 


of new poems at the end of the 


volume, such lyrics as “Apples,” 
“To One Who Died Young,” “Sanc- 
tuary,” “Romance,” “Tragic Books,” 
and “Reparation” would stamp any 
collection as distinguished. Per- 
haps the eight-line lyric, “Fortune,” 
in this division, does as much as 
any of her poems to give us Miss 
Reese, as young after seven books 
of poems, dating from 1887 to 1926, 
as when she received her first 
check from Scribner’s for the im- 
mortal sonnet, “Tears”: 


“I have so little, yet am rich; 
I pay my bread with gold 
Filched from wild mustard by the 
road, 
As much as I can hold. 


“I have such plenty, yet am poor; 
I pay my roof with tears 
Shed for the time when I was 
young 
And unaware of years.” 
Vv. T. MCC. 
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Historic Churches of the World. By 
Robert B. Ludy, M.D. Boston: 
The Stratford Co. $5.00. 

Old Churches and Meeting-Houses in 
and around Philadelphia. By John 
T. Faris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $6.00. 

These two volumes on kindred 
subjects will be particularly appre- 
ciated for the beauty of their illus- 
trations. 

Dr. Ludy’s work pictures for us, 
by photograph and pen, some two 
hundred of the great churches of 
the world, remarkable either for 
their beauty or their historical in- 
terest. 

The Old World churches com- 
prise pagan temples like the Edfu 
of Egypt, the Golden Pagoda of 
Rangoon, the Nikko of Japan, the 
Pantheon of Rome, the early Chris- 
tian churches of Italy, the mosques 
of Arabia, Egypt and Persia, the 
medieval churches and cathedrals 
of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Scandinavia. 

In the New World Dr. Ludy 
selects the churches of Mexico and 
Central America, the Franciscan 
Missions of California, and the 
meeting-houses of the early Ameri- 
can colonists from the New Eng- 
land States to Virginia. There seems 
to be no definite order in their 
grouping, but there are few omis- 
sions of importance. The author 
writes in popular fashion for the 
average tourist, who wishes to have, 
in a handy volume, the noteworthy 
facts concerning the churches he 
has visited in his journeyings. Over 
one hundred artistic photographs 
illustrate the text. 

Dr. Faris has written an histor- 
ical sketch of some seventy old 
Protestant churches and meeting- 
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houses in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and New Jersey. He tells us that 
he has not been able to include the 
Catholic Church, because its real 
growth in America did not begin 
until after the Revolution. Know- 
ing nothing apparently of the be- 
ginnings of Catholicism in colonial 
days, he confines his sketches to the 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Luther- 
ans, Quakers, Baptists, and Men- 
nonites. 

We read of chimes beaten into 
bullets for Revolutionary muskets, 
and churches turned into hospitals 
for wounded colonial soldiers; we 
read of Quaker tirades against 
“hooped pettycoats, white and red- 
heeled shoes,” and the excommu- 
nication of Quakers who joined the 
Revolutionary forces; we read of 
William Penn, Washington, Frank- 
lin, and the gingerbread baker of 
Germantown, Ludwick, who sup- 


plied bread for Washington’s army. 
The book is beautifully illustrated 
by seventy-three photographs in 


doubletone. B. L. C. 
Short Talks With the Dead and 

Others. By Hilaire Belloc. New 

York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Mr. Belloc’s readers have long 
been accustomed to his collections 
of essays being medleys, and to 
their proving very unequal in merit. 
But this, the latest of his books, is 
so wildly varied in its themes, and 
several of the items are so poor, that 
one reader, at least, was exceedingly 
disappointed in it. But if Mr. Belloc, 
at his worst, has merely bluffed 
through a column of a newspaper, 
he is still capable of his glorious 
best. We can forgive even that 
strange missing of an opportunity 
in “The Two Sides of the Sea,” 
where having provided himself with 
the kind of subject which he can 
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usually handle so successfully—the 
contrast between England and the 
continent that is forced upon the 
attention of an Englishman return- 
ing home—he rambles on about 
telephone and railway service in 
this country and that. We can for- 
give this, as we can forgive “The 
Good Poet and the Bad Poet” and 
“True Advertising,” because of sev- 
eral excellent pieces of writing in- 
cluded in the collection—because 
of “A Conversation with a Reader” 
and because of “On Rasselas.” 
These are equal to the best things 
in Hills and the Sea or On Nothing, 
which is to say that they are as 
good as anything of their kind ever 
written. T. M. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. 
Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 
The fact that Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch’s anthology of English prose 

made its appearance on the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the publication 
of his Ozford Book of English Verse 
is important only sentimentally; 
that it now exists, a fine volume of 

1,050 pages, is the engaging and de- 

lectable phenomenon that is worthy 

of our serious record. 

Undoubtedly one would expect a 
satisfying selection from the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge, and there is very little to 
disappoint in his book, especially 
for the reader who is a student of 
English literature. For more em- 
phatically, perhaps, than in the case 
of an anthology of verse, a prose 
collection is particularly valuable 
for those who can weigh its value, 
who can appraise its excerpts by the 
comparative method, and who can 
bow the head in acquiescence or 
refrain from acclaim, as can a musi- 
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cal critic who knows the merits of 
Bach as distinguished from the vir- 
tues of Mendelssohn or Chopin. 

To read this volume is to behold 
England in perspective; to watch 
her growth, to compass her ambi- 
tions, to contemplate her ideals, 
and to make the acquaintance of 
her great minds as they touched 
great thoughts with the magic of 
full expression. From John Trevisa, 
who was born just seven centuries 
ago, to Rupert Brooke, who died in 
battle a decade back, is a wide space 
to cover. Across that space of seven 
hundred years, a briefer time, by 
the way, than the age of Oxford 
University, there gleam a thousand 
lamps of glory, lighting in the re- 
gions of departed time the gorgeous 
gardens of literature. 

Sir Arthur’s book is open to at- 
tack, but rarely vulnerable. He in- 


cludes among his worthies few 
writers who live on this side of the 


Atlantic. One glances in vain for 
Poe, or Webster, or Wilson, to go 
no further. This is a weakness in 
the process of selection, perhaps, 
though it renders the book no less 
delightful or no less valuable save 
in the matter of completeness. For 
the book is fine; for the most part, 
gold. In it is preserved the old 
tradition of English letters. In it 
is enshrined the ancient English 
spirit, bodying itself forth in 
mingled tides of laughter and 
lamentation. 

The anthology, so its maker in- 
forms us, represents five years of 
special reading; but the ability to 
distil the flowers of his culling into 
so fragrant a bouquet cannot be re- 
duced to a formula of mathematics. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch may look 
upon his work with a forgivable 
pride. He may be pardoned even 
if he is a little glad that many 
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readers will find it not too much to 
assert, that his own prefatory essay 
is worthy of inclusion in any 
anthology of prose, for it is a thing 
of grace and genuine worth. Some 
day it will be deemed memorable. 
J. F. W. 


On England and Other Addresses. 
By the Right Honorable Stanley 
Baldwin. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 

This volume of extracts from 
speeches by the present Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain should be of 
interest to American readers, who 
will discern in the character of Mr. 
Baldwin a certain generic likeness 
to Mr. Coolidge, in that they both 
may be considered as typical prod- 
ucts of their respective civilizations. 
To use a phrase too often degraded 
by demagogues, they are “men of 
the people,” that is to say, fair 
representatives of the national type, 
favored by a reasonable share of 
the mental and material good 
things of life, but without any ex- 
traneous aids of aristocracy or 
great inherited wealth. 

Mr. Baldwin, like such others of 
his countrymen as Lord Oxford, 
Earl Grey, and Earl Balfour, has 
succeeded in keeping alive the in- 
terests and tastes of a scholar and 
student in the midst of the varied 
and exacting demands of political 
life. In addition to that, Mr. Bald- 
win can look back to a long and 
strenuous business career before 
his advent into the political life of 
his country. These facts make for 
a certain breadth of horizon and a 
catholicity of interests not always 
to be found in the professional 
statesman. The present volume, for 
instance, touches on such varied 
topics as religion, education, poli- 
tical life, literature, the classics— 
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of which, by the way, Mr. Baldwin 
is a devoted lover and student— 
economics, and the lives and char- 
acters of some of the author’s con- 
temporaries. 

Above all things, Mr. Baldwin is 
a patriot, not in the sense of that 
nationalistic arrogance or compla- 
cency which the word sometimes 
connotes, but in the sense of being 
profoundly attached to the peculiar 
traditions and spirit of his country, 
and delicately sensitive to her 
subtle charm for her own children. 

G. D. M. 


An Epistle of Jesus Christ to the 
Faithful Soul. By Joannes Lans- 
pergius. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.65. 

This little book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the series of spiritual clas- 
sics being published in “The Or- 
chard Books.” It represents the 


latter part of the great output of 
mystical and ascetical writing in 
Germany and the Low Countries 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, of which the Following 


of Christ is the most generally 
known work. John Gerecht, or 
Joannes Lanspergius, to use the 
Latinized form of his name, was a 
Carthusian monk, and one notices 
in his writings the influence of the 
strict asceticism of St. Bruno’s 
order. At the same time, there is 
a certain sweetness and an inten- 
sity of feeling for the Person of 
Our Lord, that one is accustomed to 
find in all the affective spirituality 
of the German and Flemish masters 
of the devout life. 

An additional interest attaches 
to this edition of the Epistle, for it 
is a reprint of the translation made 
by Philip, Earl of Arundel, during 
the years which he spent in the 
Tower of London, a confessor of the 
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Faith under Queen Elizabeth. It 
is, therefore, a link with that solid 
and genuine tradition of English 
Catholic piety, which was almost 
completely obliterated by the re- 
ligious upheaval in England, and 
the revival of which will be one of 
the steps toward the return of the 
English-speaking world to the 
Faith. A word of praise is due to 
the Carthusian monk of Park- 
minster, England, who has edited 
the present volume and provided it 
with an Introduction which sum- 
marizes the available facts about 
the original author and the trans- 
lator. G. D. M. 


The Last Supper and Calvary. By 
Alfred Swaby, O.P. Edited by 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.80. 

The late Father Swaby’s volume, 
while claiming to be an objective 
treatment of the Eucharistic doc- 
trine of the Fathers and _ the 
Scholastics, Peter Lombard, Albert 
the Great, and St. Thomas, is in 
reality a rather strained, polemical 
tract setting forth what the author 
considers are the fundamental er- 
rors or heresies of Father de la 
Taille, S.J., in his Mysterium Fidei. 

The controversy is now some five 
years old, and to our mind the 
learned Jesuit has effectively an- 
swered, time and time again, every 
argument brought forward by his 
theological opponents. As a counter 
thesis Father Swaby’s book is of 
interest to the professional theolo- 
gian, but lovers of the truth will 
feel that he goes too far when he 
accuses his scholarly adversary of 
being a quasi heretic, because he 
does not see eye to eye with him. 
Is it likely that heresy could be 
taught openly at Rome in the city of 
the Popes? Hardly. We must re- 
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member that the bishops at the 
Council of Trent refused to settle 
the problem of the true relationship 
of the Last Supper with Calvary, 
although they discussed it for weeks 
in their public assemblies. B. L. c. 


Liturgy the Life of the Church. By 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B. 
Translated by Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B. Collegeville: The Liturgi- 
cal Press. 35 cents. 

The phrase “Liturgical Move- 
ment” came as a result of the de- 
sire expressed by Pius X. in his 
Motu Proprio of November 22, 
1903, that “the true Christian spirit 
flourish again in every respect and 
be preserved by the faithful.” Of 
this spirit, the saintly Pontiff said, 
“the primary and _ indispensable 
source” is “the active participation 
in the most holy mysteries and in 


the public and solemn prayer of 


the Church.” The movement itself 
was initiated several decades earlier 
by the famous monasteries of 
Solesmes and Beuron, whence it 
spread to other countries of Europe. 

The purpose of the above work 
is to restate briefly and exactly, for 
Catholic clergy and laity alike, the 
true meaning of the liturgical move- 
ment and its organization, and to 
gain for it further sympathy and 
support. 

Of the two parts of the book, the 
second of which studies the rela- 
tion of liturgy to asceticism, prayer, 
preaching, and theology, the first 
is the more important. In this 
part we are told that the funda- 
mental aim of the liturgical move- 
ment is the more abundant par- 
ticipation in the merits of Christ’s 
redeeming death. For the sanctify- 
ing power of Jesus Christ is not ex- 
ercised here below except through 
the ministry of a visible sacerdotal 
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hierarchy, and liturgical piety aims 
at procuring the full sanctifying in- 
fluence of the visible priesthood of 
the mystical body of Jesus Christ, 
for the members of this body. Now 
the priestly power is exercised in 
the authentic acts performed ac- 
cording to the liturgical books, 
Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Ceremonial 
of the Bishops, Pontifical, and Mar- 
tyrology. These acts are, therefore, 
the primary and_ indispensable 
source of true Catholic piety. 
Apathy among the faithful in re- 
gard to liturgical worship, gradually 
tends to substitute religious in- 
dividualism for supernatural soli- 
darity; devotionalism and a quest 
for pious novelties, for true solid 
piety. Instead of praying with the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, with the 
bishop, with the priest, instead of 
associating themselves actively with 
the hierarchy in the offering of the 
Sacrifice, those ignorant of the 
meaning of the liturgy gradually re- 
duce the hierarchy to a mere ad- 
ministrative machine. R. G. B. 


The Best Love Stories of 1925. 
Edited by Muriel Miller Hum- 
phrey. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.00. 

Mrs. Humphrey’s first collection 
of “best love stories” made so good 
an impression that she felt justified 
in presenting a second annual issue 
—the present one. She has evi- 
dently felt free to choose the work 
of other than “best selling” authors 
and the present volume is in con- 
sequence both refreshing and va- 
ried. Short stories of unusual merit 
are rare and it is no disparagement 
of Mrs. Humphrey’s judgment to 
say that unusual stories in the pres- 
ent collection are not numerous. 
But all are readable and, best of 
all, the keynote of Mrs. Humphrey’s 
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choice is love as a sentiment rather 
than as a passion. 

Romance is here of the kind 
which owes much to O. Henry, as 
in “Here Y’Are Brother,” and “You 
Gotta Expect the Woist”; romance 
of an older fashion, as in “Novem- 
ber Gales”; romance of the up-to- 
the-minute brand, as in “The 
Bridegroom” (and from one of our 
staid and “ultra-respectable” per- 
iodicals too!); romance that 
breathes of the brave and colorful 
long-ago, as in “Deirdre of the Con- 
stant Heart,” one of the finest 
things in the book, written by 
Eleanor Rogers Cox and published 
originally in THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 
Miss Cox, in fact, and S. F. Whit- 
man with “That Famous Love Af- 
fair” present the most original work 
in this well-chosen collection. 

3. So Ms 


By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.00. 

Mrs. Bascomb, widow and school- 
teacher, is resting on her laurels. 

With industry and dignity she has 


Her Son’s Wife. 


bought a pretty house, she has 
reared a presentable son, she has 
selected for him a suitable fiancée. 
Mrs. Bascomb is slightly snobbish, 
self-righteous, and _ self-centered, 
but has she not worked hard, has 
she not won the good fight? Sud- 
denly her son marries Lottie, a 
factory girl, slovenly and _ bad- 
tempered. Grimly, the mother 
takes them both to live with her. 
The baby is born. The struggle 
opens. This baby has her grand- 
father’s eyes, the eyes of the dead 
husband and lover who for many 
years has never been absent from 
his widow’s heart. Mrs. Bascomb 
is savagely determined that this in- 
fant girl, this reincarnation of her 
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husband’s spirit, shall be protected 
from her vulgar mother. She tries 
door after door of escape. The 
author shows unconscious moral 
ruin creeping up incident by in- 
cident into the character of the 
helpless child. 

Finally, Mrs. Bascomb, desperate 
to give the little one a chance, com- 
mits a great sin. Day after day she 
lives something half a lie and half 
a murder, and yet with this sin 
she throws herself into a life of 
such abnegation, and toil, and com- 
passion; she is such a combination 
of sinner, cart horse, and saint, that 
God alone could judge her. Still the 
end does not justify the means. 
However, even though one has to 
condemn the falsity of the solution, 
there is no escaping the power of 
the book, or the changing and 
lovely lights one catches in the rear- 
ing of.a little girl. It is a powerful 
study not only of education, but of 
a family, a group, a whole section 
of social life in America. A. McC. 


Shorter Notices.—In two preceding 
volumes, Christ the Life of the Soul, 
and Christ in His Mysteries, the 
Right Reverend Abbot Marmion, 
O.S.B., published conferences 
which, while originally addressed to 
his monks of the Maredsous Abbey, 
contained the principles of the 
Christian life that pertain to all 
states. In a third volume, Christ 
the Ideal of the Monk, (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $4.25) the con- 
ferences treat of the monastic and 
religious life as understood by St. 
Benedict and his followers. Like 
its predecessors, it is a masterpiece 
in its particular field, redolent of 
the true Benedictine spirit, and 
marked by the eminent spiritual 
discernment that distinguishes its 
author. 
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The liturgical revival that is 
now making such progress in the 
Church stresses the participation of 
the congregation in the Mass, by 
the recitation of the Proper and 
Common with the priest, so that, as 
Pius X. said, they will “not pray at 
Mass but pray the Mass.” This par- 
ticipation should extend as well to 
the other public services of the 
Church. Father Mallon, of the 
Paulists, in San Francisco, in his 
book The Holy Hour, (San Fran- 
cisco: St. Francis Press) has sup- 
plied a medium that fully satisfies 
every requirement for the congre- 
gation to take an active part in this 
service. The complete order of 
exercises is printed in full, in clear 
type on good paper; the supple- 
mentary prayers are arranged to be 
recited by the priest with the 


people; and congregational singing 


is assured by the twelve most gen- 
erally known hymns that are 
printed in full.—Explanations of 
the liturgy and the ceremonies of 
the Church are always interesting 
to the Catholic people, especially to 
the children. Father Frederick A. 
Reuter has the little ones in view 
in his Liturgical Sermonettes for 
Children’s Mass on Sundays of the 
Ecclesiastical Year (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.25), containing 
brief Sunday sermons on the Mass, 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, 
the use of holy water, incense, 
blessed ashes, holy oils, ete. In- 
cidents in the lives of the saints il- 
lustrate the text, which is simple, 
clear, and devotional. 

In A Guide to the Life of Our 
Lord (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. 40 cents), the compiler, Rev. 
Robert Eaton, has given us some- 
thing that one may safely predict 
is going to be a treasured posses- 
sion of many a lover and student of 
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the life of Our Lord, and an induce- 
ment to others who are not, to be- 
come so. In a small, compact 
volume he has compiled a minia- 
ture concordance of the four Gos- 
pels that, though serviceable with 
the New Testament, could also be 
most effectively used in conjunction 
with The Saviour’s Life, a Paulist 
Press publication of 1913, the one 
supplying what the other lacks. 
Father Eaton’s book gives refer- 
ences only, while the older work 
has the text referred to, each woven 
into a continuous life narrative. 
For a long time those unable to 
read French, have suffered from a 
lack of a satisfactory life of that 
most lovable saint and great doctor 
of the Church, Francis de Sales. 
All these will be grateful to Father 
Harold Burton who, in a_ two 
volume edition, is bringing out a 
life of St. Francis, which un- 
doubtedly will supply the need, 
The Life of St. Francis de Sales, 
adapted from the Abbé Hamon’s 
Vie de S. Francois de Sales (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $6.00). 
The first volume, the only one as 
yet published, deals with the saint’s 
early days, his labors in_ the 
Chablais, and the first years of his 
episcopate down to the year 1610. 
The second will treat of the founda- 
tion of the Visitation Order and the 
closing years of the saint’s life. 
Father Burton has paraphrased the 
original work for the most part and 
follows the same plan.—In 1783 the 
Congregation of the Missions or 
Vincentians, as they are commonly 
called in this country, were given 
the missions in China necessarily 
abandoned by the Jesuits. These 
missions at first prospered, then 
the persecutions, which have con- 
tinued at intervals down to the 
present day, began. Two Vincen- 
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tian Martyrs, by G. de Montgesty, 
adapted from the French by Flor- 
ence Gilmore (Maryknoll, N. Y.; 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society. 
$1.00), recounts the lives of BI. 
Francis Regis Clet, C.M., the first 
European Vincentian to be mar- 
tyred in these missions (1820), and 
of Bl. John Gabriel Perboyre, C.M., 
who gave up his life twenty years 
later. The book makes interesting 
reading and gives a good picture of 
the difficulties which have to be met 
by the missionaries in China even 
to-day. 

As was meet at this time, the 
Franciscan Herald Press announces 
a Centenary Series of Franciscan 
Publications, the first number of 
which, by Louise M. Stackpoole 
Kenny, consists of thirteen vignettes 
around which is woven the Life of 
St. Francis (25 cents) charmingly 
told. Many others are to follow 
which, if they keep up the tradition 
set by this, will be worthy of their 
subject.—The many admirers of 
Dom Subercaseaux Errazuriz’s St. 
Francis of Assisi, the crowning 
Franciscan achievement, from an 
artistic point of view, of late years, 
will be glad to know that Marshall 
Jones Company has mounted a 
small edition of its beautiful pic- 
tures, on mats 13x18, and has them 
for sale for $2.00 apiece. 

With the revival of interest in the 
works of Trollope it is fitting that 
the series of reprints inaugurated 
by the Macmillan Co., should con- 
tain that which is, perhaps, the 
most representative of Trollope’s 
novels, Barchester Towers, with 
an Introduction by James I. Os- 
borne. The series of which this 
volume is one, will be welcomed, 
not only by college and university 
libraries, for which it is primarily 
intended, but also by many a lover 
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of books whose means are more 
modest than his desires. Among 
the works already published are 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, Macaulay, 
Historical Essays, Wilkinson, Con- 
temporary Poetry; while among the 
titles listed for future publication 
are Borrow, Lavengro, Carlyle, Past 
and Present, James, Daisy Miller 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
“The Modern Readers’ Series.” 
Cloth. 80 cents; half leather. $1.25.) 

The King of Dreams. By G. R. 
Warmington. (New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00), is the tale of 
Imuthes, a prince of the last dy- 
nasty of Egypt, brought up with the 
idea of freeing Egypt from the 
Roman yoke. On the shores of 
Lake Mareotis he hears of another 
Prince in farsaway Palestine, who 
is to free the Jews from the Roman 
bondage. He travels to Jerusalem 
with his faithful servant, Simon, to 
form an alliance with this Prince 
of Juda, but finding that Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world, he 
returns hopeless to Egypt and 
paganism. The main part of the 
story deals with this pagan prince’s 
witnessing of the passion and death 
of Christ. The cover “blurb” tells 
us that the tale is one of vivid 
drama as powerful as that of Ben 
Hur. We did not have the same 
impression while reading its rather 
dull pages. 


Publications.—An_in- 


Foreign 
valuable text of the legend of St. 
Francis of Assisi, La Legenda An- 
tiqua S. Francisci (Paris: Editions 


de la France Franciscaine. III. 
15fr.), was discovered by Father 
Ferdinand M. Delorme in the mu- 
nicipal library of Perugia in 1921. 
After a careful study of the manu- 
script, which had hitherto been un- 
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known to Franciscan scholars, 
Father Delorme, at the request of 
many of his friends, determined to 
give a scholarly edition of it to the 
world. While this document in no 
way gives us a new portrait of the 
saint, already so well drawn by 
Celano and St. Bonaventure, it adds 
many details which could only 
come from an eyewitness. The text 
plainly points to Brother Leo as the 
author, and further proof is added 
by the testimony of Clareno in his 
Expositio Regulz, and of de Casal 
in his Arbor Vit#—Franciscan 
scholars have long been awaiting an 
authentic, scholarly edition of the 
Book of Visions and Instructions of 
the fourteenth century Umbrian 
penitent and mystic, Blessed Angela 
of Foligno. Paul Donceeur, after 
making a careful study of all the 
manuscripts in existence at Assisi, 
Subiaco, Brussels, Bologna, etc., has 


at last succeeded in giving us the 
definitive edition of the Latin text, 
written at her dictation by her con- 
fessor, Father Arnold of Foligno 
(1297), Le Livre de la Bienheureuse 
Angéle de Foligno (Paris: Librairie 


de l’Art Catholique. 30fr.) A 
French translation will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Father Facchinetti’s volume on 
the religious and social apostolate 
of St. Francis of Assisi, Soyez 
Apétres (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
9 fr.), just translated in view of the 
centenary, by the Abbé Mazoyer, 
breathes on every page the joyous 
spirit of the Poverello and his early 
disciples, and brings out clearly the 
world’s great debt to them.—St. 
Catherine of Genoa, although less 
well known than her namesake St. 
Catherine of Siena, was one of the 
most remarkable mystics of the 
fifteenth century. Les Guvres de 
Sainte Catherine de Génes, précé- 
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dées de sa Vie (Paris: A. Tralin. 
12 fr.), by Vicomte Marie Théodore 
de Bussierre, contains a good trans- 
lation of her Treatise on Purgatory, 
and the Dialogues, which describe 
her conversion, her penances, and 
her intimate union with God. Her 
doctrine, falsely accused of quiet- 
ism, has merited the approval of 
Pope Innocent XI., and been highly 
praised by Bellarmine, St. Charles 
Borromeo, and St. Francis de 
Sales. 

Thomisme et Méthode. By Jean 
Rimaud. (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. 28/fr.) The author in his 
preface modestly disclaims writing 
a detailed, technical survey of the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
On the contrary, he wished to con- 
trast St. Thomas’s system of phi- 
losophy with the faulty system of 
Descartes as voiced in his Discours 
de la Méthode, and to give his 
readers a suggestive study of St. 
Thomas as a lover of tradition yet 
an innovator in philosophy, a 
psychologist, and a mystic. We 
may not agree with all the author’s 
findings, although he gives ample 
authority for his every statement. 
He declares that St. Thomas excels 
as an abstract thinker, although he 
was less original than Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Augustine, or even St. 
Anselm. He brings out clearly his 
indebtedness to St. Augustine, the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Albert the Great, 
and Alexander of Hales. He tells 
us that St. Thomas lacks the literary 
graces of a St. Jerome, a St. Augus- 
tine, and a St. Bernard; that he 
seems unable to describe mystic 
phenomena like St. Teresa or St. 
John of the Cross; that his clois- 
tered life prevented his being a 
psychologist like Bossuet or St. 
Francis de Sales; that he was not a 
keen observer of nature, a lover of 
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art, or, despite his “Office of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” a poet of true 
lyric quality. 

The author of Silhouettes 
d’autrefois (Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan. 8fr.), Madame William 
O’Brien, is the daughter of the 
Russian banker Herman Raffalo- 
vich, the sister of the economist 
Arthur Raffalovich, and the wife of 
the distinguished Irish journalist 
and patriot, William O’Brien. Her 
parents maintained in Paris, for 
three or four decades, beginning 
with the year 1863, a brilliant salon 
which was frequented by many of 
the most widely-known men and 
women of Europe, the Renans, 
Claude Bernard, Lanfrey, Edgar 
Quinet, Hector Malot, Turgenev, 
Zola, and others. In this little 
volume Madame O’Brien chats 
easily and very delightfully of these 
distinguished friends of her parents. 


The chapter on Claude Bernard, 
particularly, is one of the most vivid 
and engaging of recent contribu- 
tions to biography. 

The eminent Greek professor, 
Amédée Guiard, was an important 
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literary critic and a gifted poet as 
well. When the war brought his 
useful career to an untimely end, in 
1915, he left work in fiction, history, 
and criticism, which for piety, san- 
ity, and often for sheer artistic 
beauty, ranks with the best product 
of his generation.—The child poems 
which Jean des Cognets in Le Poéme 
de l’Enfance, suivi de Les Oiseaux 
d’Aristophanes (Paris: Bloud & 
Gay. 7.50 fr.), has collected are as 
genuine and fragrant, if not so pet- 
ulantly original, as the verse of 
Francis Jammes.—Henry Bor- 
deaux’s Les Jeux Dangereuz (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 9fr.), is a 
pleasant little story of no particular 
importance, dealing with flirtation, 
gossip, and extremely conventional 
heroism at a Swiss mountain resort. 
The characters are mainly English— 
the English one reads of in the comic 
papers and nineteenth century Con- 
tinental novels, but whom few of 
us have probably ever met. Henry 
Bordeaux writes well of the Alps, 
but not particularly well of an 
alien race. His recent novels are 
adding nothing to his reputation. 
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